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U.S. FRIGATE CONSTITUTION, “OLD IRONSIDES”—JOHNSON Full-Color Miniatures, Pages 17 and 56 


PUT YOUR PUPILS IN STEP WITH TOMORROW. SEE PAGES 14 AND 15 FOR 


|} FACTS FOR FUTURE FLYERS 


$3.00 A YEAR —40 CENTS A COPY FEBRUARY 1943 

























SERVICE 


Greyhound brings selectees to examination 
centers, speeds troop movemen's, tckes men in 


uniform on furloughs, carries war workers to jobs 


Normally, buses carry each passenger 33 times 


as for as private autos, per pound of rubber— 


ore now bettering even this aomozing record 





A wartime fleet of Greyhound buses today serves 
more than 65,000 miles of highway routes — miles 
lined with the grandest scenery that ever gladdened 
the eyes of a nation fighting for life. 

Scenery—in wartime? Emphatically! Eye- filling, 
soul-satisfying scenery! Rugged cliffs made of smelters 
and stacks . . . white cataracts from the spillways of 
power dams . .. man-made canyons of iron ore... 
mountains of new-harvested grain... harbors bustling 
with ships . . . clouds of planes in V-formation. 
Most thrilling of all are the endless ranks of fighting 
men pouring into military centers, by highway, from 
every city, town and farm community of America. 


Greyhound buses, doing their share of the vas 
wartime transportation job, today carry a bal 
more passengers than ever before... and the grea 
majority of these people are in uniform, in wat 
production or in other essential occupations. 


To do the job more efficiently, buses have eliminateé 
all services not strictly essential. Operating speed i 
sharply reduced to conform with the rubber-saving 


program of O. D. T. 


You've all been fine about taking trips in mid-week 
rather than on week-ends.. about accepting wartim 
travel inconveniences with a smile. Please keep it 
... to help keep motor buses in action for Amerité: 











YOU 


# HELPED PREPARE THEM 
FOR THEIR BIG JOB 









ae How clearly you picture them now! And as they were 
. T “ ay only a few brief years ago!—chubby-cheeked girls and 
boys, freckled, with dancing eyes! They haven’t changed 
—just grown bigger, and ready for the bitter lessons of a 
ruthless teacher. You helped prepare them, just as you’re 
now helping to shape other new careers. 
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A limited number of Ditto 
gelatin machines—the R5 
Rotary, the Portable and the 
Filmograph—are available 
without priorities while our 
present stock lasts. Better get 


Let Ditto help you—Ditto machines and Ditto work- 
books. You'll find your ideas transmitted more quickly, 


ninated absorbed more readily—a kind of pleasant game. You'll your Ditto duplicator now! 
peed i find the endless pressure eased—more time for yourself: 
-savint The famous Ditto workbooks ready to serve you in count- 
less time-saving ways. 

id -week You can see, as have so many others,how Dittohandles pee en nnnnn----------------------------- 
artim all the paper work in a school—quickly and so easily. DITTO, Inc. — 

: 2204 W. Harrison St., Chicago 
i - Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
mera 


( ) Send me “New Short-cuts in Education” 

( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 

( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 

( ) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed workbook 
pages. My class is: Primary ( 
Secondary (_ ) Junior High School (_ ) 


NOW! FREE! Classroom Samples from the 
1942 library of Ditto teaching aids 


Send for the 1942 Workbook Catalog and for Free Samples of 
Ditto Ink printed workbook pages. Fifty-five manuscripts offer a 


een | 


wide choice of interesting time-saving materials. Some of them My Name. ...scececessssescseeeseeceeeeencsescscecess 
will fit your needs—will emancipate you from time-consuming DN acivctcescevececcccsesvvesesecessodsssnedesemsees 
lesson preparing and marking. Sis titicinsiinas 4eseeenianiedareneaee 

ae cdc vesvescccecses CONN. vs cscevesl SAG88 2s ccccccsece 
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Dear READER: 


Since you're stressing the historical this month you'll find 
biographical sketches of “They Made Our Country Great” (page 3J 
very helpful. The information included in our new aviation dep 
ment, “Facts for Future Flyers,” pages 14-15, will make you wan 
develop such a study if you haven’t already started. New rations 
of foods this month adds increased importance to your membeniy 
in the National Nutrition Drive (pages 6-7), and to our Nutrir 
Department. See “Learning Essential Nutrition Facts” (page }f 
New ideas on how you and your pupils can further help in the 
effort are given on page 18. For better “Teaching the Three Rj 
refer to the articles on pages 22-25. Evaluate your teaching meth 
as suggested by Grace E. Storm (page 20). And you can add me 
ing to handwork problems and picture study by using the cok 
miniatures on pages 17 and 56. “How to Use the Handwork in 
Issue” (pages 4—5) suggests a variety of uses for these special pap 

Include in your personal activities this month your entry in { 
YOU You Can Be Contest (page 59); and read the articles on p 
58. Don’t overlook the suggestions to be found in the “Teacher 
Help-One-Another Club” (pages 55 and $7). Other regular fe 
tures are “Why Etiquette?” “Let’s Laugh,” “The Children’s Come’ 
“Your Counselor Service,” and “Treasure-Trove for the Busy Tead 
er,” on pages 8, 9, 10-11, 60, 62, 64, and 72 respectively. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


SEASONAL: pages 33, 44, 46, 47. 
VALENTINE Day: 38, 42, 46, 47, 
54, 57. 


FEBRUARY CELEBRITIES: 32, 33, 
46, 53. Parriotic: the cover, 
13, 14-15, 16, 17, 18, 26, 41, 
46, 47, 49, 56. (See Health and 
Safety, also Nutrition.) 


HEALTH AND SAFETY: 28, 46, 
47. NuTRITION: 6-7, 35, 47, 55. 


Hanpwork: 4-5, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
42, 44, 55, 64. CREATIVE Ac- 
TIVITIES: 4—5, 10-11, 18, 38, 39, 
40, 41, 42, 44, 48, 55. 


ProGRAM MATERIAL: 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 53, 54. Srories: 26. 


Unrrse'21. SEATWoRK: 19, 25, 
28. 


Toor SuByects: arithmetic: 22, 
60; language: 10-11, 19, 48, ‘5, 
57, 60; penmanship: 24, 57; 
reading: 19, 22, 23, 62; spell- 
ing: 24-25, 55. 


Art: the cover, 16, 17, 56. Lrr- 
ERATURE: 47, 54. Music: 45, 
49, 53, 64. 


SociaL Srupres: the cover, 13, 
14-15, 16, 21, 32, 57, 60. Sct- 
ENCE: 14-15, 60. 


CHARACTER EDuCATION: 18, 26, 
28, 53, 55. Visuat EpucaTion: 
the cover, 13, 14-15, 17, 25, 
28, 33, 41, 56, 62. 


MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADS 


SEASONAL: pages 33, 46, 4 
VALENTINE Day: 38, 42, 46,4 
54, 57. 


FEBRUARY CELEBRITIES: 26, 
32, 33, 46, 51, 53. Patrom 


the cover, 13, 14-15, 16, 08 


18, 28, 43, 46, 47, 49, 50,2 
56. (See Nutrition.) 


HEALTH AND SAFETY: 28. Ne 
TRITION: 6-7, 34, 35, 55. 


Hanpwork: 4-5, 16, 38, 40,4 
43, 553, 57, 64. Creative AC 
TIVITIES: 4—5, 10—11, 18, 38, 
42. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 46, 47,4 
50, S1, 52, $3, $4.  Sronss 
26, 27. 


Units AND LEssON MATER: 
20, 29, 34. Tests: 30, 31, 3/ 


Toor SuBjects: arithmetic: 2) 
31, 60; language: 10-11, 30, 3! 
55, 57, 60; penmanship: 57, 
reading: 23, 62. 


Art: the cover, 16, 17, 27, 5 
Music: 49, 53, 64. 


Soctat Srupres: the cover, !! 


14-15, 16, 20, 26, 29, 30, 5) 
32, 34, 43, 56, 57, 60. © 


ENCE: 14-15, 34, 60. 


CHARACTER EpucarTIon: 8, ! 
27, 28, 46, 52, 53, 57. Viv 
EpucaTion: the cover, 13, ! 
15, 17, 28, 33, 43, 56, 62. 
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Who are the ““Middies’’? 


They are cadets, or midshipmen, who are 
training to be officers in the U. S. Navy. All 
“Middies” must work and study very hard. 
They must be strong and fit with sound 
bodies, good teeth and healthy gums. 


(20 Points) 




















What are these children doing? 


They are saluting the American flag. Paying 
honor to the flag is a daily ceremony in 
schools. Another daily routine in hundreds 
of schools is the classroom drill in gum mas- 
sage and proper brushing of the teeth. 


(15 Points) 








—A PICTURE QUIZ THAT YOUR PUPILS WILL ENJOY 


(For each correct answer allow the number of points indicated at each question.) 





Did Lincoln give the Gettysburg Address? (20 Prs. ) 


Yes, President Lincoln gave his famous ad- 
dress in 1863. It was another historic moment 
in the life of a true American, who by sacri- 
fice and hard study educated himself and 
became one of our greatest Presidents. 


Did the Indians sell Manhattan? 
Yes. Over three hundred years ago, the In- 
dians sold Manhattan Island to Peter Minuit 
and a party of Dutch Colonists. The Indians 
received bright cloth, beads and other trin- 
kets which were worth about $24. 


(10 Points) 





What was the Boston Tea Party? 


(20 Points) 


In 1773, some citizens of Boston objected to 
the tax that was put on tea. When a cargo of 
tea arrived from abroad, men dressed and 
painted as Indians boarded the vessels and 
threw the tea into Boston Harbor. 
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What river did DeSoto discover? (15 Points) 


The Mississippi in 1541. The river flowed 
through a wilderness. Settlers were few, 
houses were far apart and knowledge of 
dental care hardly existed. The importance 
of care of gums as well as teeth was unknown. 








opay, the health training of 

America’s children has reached a 
peak that is indeed inspiring. And to 
the country’s teachers must go much of 
the credit for these all-out programs 
on physical fitness. Without their well- 
planned instructions, many children 
would not realize that gums as well as 
teeth need regular care. 
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Ipana has been privileged to cooper- 
ate with teachers on health programs. 
Thousands of children have received 
visual instruction about proper dental 


care from Ipana classroom charts and 
material. If you would like this mate- 


| 
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| 
| 
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Educational Dept. NI-243, 

Bristol-Myets Co, 

630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me the following 

FREE material for use in dental 

health instruction: 

(check) 

(0 Wall chart “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?’” (Already have ...... ) 

(C) Teacher's folder outlining a Dental 
Health Program 

C) 8-Point Hygiene Record (lasts 1 month for 25 pupils) 

7) Certificates of Award for Good Dental Health 




















| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

rial, including the illustrated Dental mane _ 1 
Health Certificate for each pupil, mail SCHOOL ADDRESS. : | 
i ! 

us the coupon at the right. slides Ae pu as 
! 

GRADES TAUGHT. CLASS ENROLLMENT { 

— anand 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
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listed below, 


TEACHER’S JUNIOR 


AVIATION KIT 


Now Ready fo help you! 
p< 


Program, particularly in Grades 7 through 12, Piper 
Aircraft Corporation offers you this specially pre- 
pared Teacher's Kit of Junior Aviation Instruction 
Material. 

It includes easy-to-understand giant-size (22” x 


34%”) wall charts, prepared b 
engiseers and approve 


In answer to hundreds of letters from 
teachers, requesting material to help 
them with the new Junior Aviation 


Piper aeronautical 

by industrial arts teachers 

school ~~ ey .-. and other helpful items as 
ling a definite need in the school. 


1. Full-color Picture of Piper Cub L-4 (Army Type) 

2. Airplane Nomenciature Wall Chart 

3. Instrument Panel Nomenciature Wall Chart 

4. Control System Nomenclature Wall Chart 

5. Wall Chart Showing Movement of Controls and Their 
Effect Upon Attitude of the Plane 

6. Working Biveprint of Model Piper Cub Airplane 

7. Full-color Piper Catalog 

8. “You, Too, Can Fly” Booklet 


Complete Teacher's Kit only $1. Money back if you 
are not satisfied. Send order and check now. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept. T123 * Lock Haven, Penna. 
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PREPARATION FOR TOMORROW 


1S TODAY'S BEST WAR EFFORT 
































Minnesota Simmer Session 


This year, combine study and needed recreation in Minnesota— 


WRITE NOW 


FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
1005 ADMINISTRATION BLDG. 


UNEA 





Land of Ten Thousand Lakes! 


In addition to more than 700 courses, covering all fields of inter- 
est, especial emphasis is. being placed on war-time’ educational 


needs . 


national reputation 


More than 400 educators, including many of national and inter- 
plus the splendid facilities of great libraries 


and laboratories—offer an outstanding opportunity for both 


graduate and undergraduate study. 


First term registration Monday and Tuesday, June 14, 15. 


Second term registration Monday, July 26. 


ERSTLY OF 


V] \/ 


VIINNESOTLA 




















HOW TO USE THE 


HANDWORK 


IN THIS ISSUE 





JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


se AFTER the children follow the 

directions given here for cutting 
valentines, they will like to make differ- 
ent designs. Children with original ideas 
will cut cupids, flowers, and so on. 

The teacher may suggest: 

1. Cut some holes larger than others, 
or cut one large heart in the middle and 
smaller openings around it. (This gives 
domination and subordination to the 
design. ) 

2. Save the hearts you cut out. Paste 
these on paper to make more valentines. 

The wise teacher looks for opportuni- 
ties to give children experiences which 
lead to better appreciation of good de- 
sign. The teacher who fails to do this 
may be making the work pleasant, but 
she is not educating her pupils. 


Page CHILDREN like to set up dio- 
39 : 
ramas in pasteboard boxes. The 
ideas for making figures from pipe clean 
ers will help them. ‘They like to use 


of different 


transparent cellulose tissue 
colors to show the time of day. Yellow 
will suggest sunshine. Blue gives an 


evening effect. Yellow-green, red, ma- 
genta, and other colors are interesting. 

A good way to make people, trees, or 
animals stand up is to use any kind of 
nonhardening clay as a base. Then, they 
will not only stand up but they can be 
easily moved about. 


Page CHILDREN like to see and eval- 
40 P . 

uate pictures made by other chil- 
dren. It is interesting and helpful for 
them to do so. 

Someone may say, “I like the garden 
in the top picture. I like the way the 
plants form a dark and light pattern. 
(This is better than having each plant 
drawn in detail.) I like the light fence, 
too, and the foliage of the trees.” 

Someone may say, “Look at the chil- 
dren in the middle picture. Those in 
the swing don’t seem far enough away. 
Isn’t that because they are nearly as large 
as the children in front? They are too 
big for the size of the school, too. And 
see the hopscotch numbers. They look 
as though they weren’t on the ground.” 
The wise teacher will show the children 
how to draw the hopscotch diagram. 

Another may say, “I like the way the 
stones in the church are made, and the 
grass. I think I'll make an alfalfa field, 
next to it a barley field, and next to that 
a cornfield so that I can make little 
lines.” This is an opportunity for the 
teacher to point out that the appearance 
of a surface is often called ¢exture. 

Here are suggestions for textures to 
try: palm trees (their trunks can be 
made to show the quality of the bark) ; 
haystacks; fur on collars and cuffs of 
coats; hair on people; fur on animals. 

(Continued on page 5) 











Summer Session 
Ks at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You'll enjoy spending the Summer 
in Philadelphia! | 


Philadelphia and environs offer many | 
cultural and recreational opportunities | 
—including Temple University Teachers 
Summer Session. Six-weeks’ course be- 
gins Monday, June 28; closes Friday, | 
— 6. A wide range of graduate | 
and undergraduate work. The 1943 | 
program is especially planned for to- | 
day's educational aslodealanal for 
those who require credits for certifica- 
tion, and for those who are candidates 
for a degree. ) 
WRITE for illustrated booklet which } 
describes the many advantages of the 
Temple Summer Session for 1943. 


Address office of the Registrar 
Broad St. & Montgomery Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penna. 











% TEACHERS] 


<~—\- STUDENTS 
CASH PRIZES in 
teatile coloring cor 


Your designing skill and sense of color Se] | 
may earn money for you. Write now for Mia tt 
details of this interesting contest. 


OF 
PAULDING-MOSS COMPANY : 
~ — Street, Boston. Mass. folde 





































Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 
a Typewriter —use 
RADIO-MATS 
Write tor free sample: 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE 
CO., INC. 
222 Oakridge Bivd, 
Daytona Beach, 
Florida 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
=—4 White, Amber or Green. & 
A Accept no substitute. 

















Projects for AIR AGE EDUCATIOI 


To assist in teaching the principles of aeronautia 
we have developed a number of practical classrox 
aids. They range from a simple paper glider w: 
wind tunnel. Write for our Air Age circular ille 
trating our Wind Tunnel, Air-O-Trainer, Graé 
Projects, and numerous kits. 


COMET MODEL AIRPLANE & SUPPLY C0. 
129 W.29th St., Chicago Dept.IM-2 559 Sixth Ave., Newlst 




















3 PPLICATION 3 
‘ae PHOTOS ' 


¢ Finest real photo copies, size 24x 
., double weight, silk ‘not glossy) finis 
5. Made from any photo or print. Mon 


returned unharmed. 
OLIVE BROS., 








returned if not satisfied. Origia 
Prompt servi 


Willmar, Mim. 
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| 
| (Continued from page 4) 


im Page THE lettering on this poster is a 
| type which may be cut by children 
fm 3s soon as they can spell words. Cut a 
srip of paper the height of the letters 
Now cut this strip into pieces for indi- 
yidual letters. Sometimes words look 
more interesting when the letters vary 
in width. Notice that the E is made 
| narrow. When children print words on 
posters we have to remind them many 
iM times that they should leave spaces be- 
tween the words. ‘ 
| A contrast of dark and light makes 
words stand out more clearly. The word 
wrong cut out of light paper and pasted 
on dark paper shows off, as does the word 
right on its background with the values 
reversed. 
If children use the slogan given on this 
page on a poster, suggest that all the let- 
ters be the same color. For example, if 
the words when no one is at home had 
been of one color and the words furn out 
lights had been another, the thought 
would have been interrupted in changing 
from one color to another. The purpose 
of a poster is to present a message quick- 
ly. The important message here is the 
ftire sentence. 

This poster may lead children to make 
athers, contrasting wrong and right ac- 
tions in a wartime world. On the wrong 
side of one poster there could be a pic- 
ture of windows wide open with curtains 
blowing, and below the window a radi- 
ator labeled: Radiator turned on; then the 
right side would show windows open, and 
the words: Radiator turned off. An ap- 
propriate slogan would be: Our country 
wks us to turn off radiators when win- 
dows are open. It seems, to me that a 
poster of this type is more valuable than 
me which simply says Save Fuel. A 
child can reproduce that slogan without 
thinking of its meaning. 














x HERE are other suggestions for 

valentines at no cost. Cut little 
hearts from advertisements in which red 
tomatoes are pictured. 

Christmas wrapping paper having old- 
fashioned people on it may be used. The 
faces or entire figures can be cut out 
and pasted on strips of paper for valen- 
tine bookmarks, dear to a child. 

The colored flowers found in flower 
catalogues may be cut out to decorate 
valentines. 

Sample wallpaper books can sometimes 
be had and these may be cut up. 

The clean parts of used paper doilies 
tan be saved and cut up for valentines. 























Hye THE children who like to draw 
_ Uncle Sam will rejoice in the 
peture of him on this page, for it will 
help them to draw his face with a few 


lines. It will also aid them to draw his 
t. 


















The printing on this page may be cut 
from colored paper or made with letter- 
ing pens, paste sticks, or brushes. 














Page PAPER cutting is a good medium 
for posters in the primary grades 
Provided the pieces are not too many or 
‘00 small. One of the children in our 
school cut a series of paper dolls with 
hands joined. The children loved them 
re learned how to cut them. After 
Y cut them out of white paper they 
colored them with crayons. They cut 
eut and colored the Seven Dwarfs after 
‘cing “Snow White” in the movies. And 
¥ Cut out gnomes to pin on the bulle- 
tin board under a Swedish picture. 
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George Washington Abraham Lincola 


Kept us united 





Thomas Sefieneen 
Declaration 
of ladependence 





Paul Revere 
Midnight ride 





* Emblem is 
4 Feet High 


and includes 
*5 Historic 
American Flags 
of rayon taffeta 


12 Interchangeable 
Pictures 





Betsy Ross 


Made first flag 











Get This 





Patrick Henry 
Liberty or Death 






Beautiful, Inspiring 






y 





Franklin D. Roosevelt 


President of United 
States 


Gea. MacArthur 


Here of Kataan 
and Corregidor 





ad 


Gen. John Pershing 


Werld War I Here 





Adm. George Dewey 
Here of Mantle Bay 





Examples of What 
Teachers Are Saying: 


It took just a few hours to sell th 
pins even though Ggieren is 
a email! village. idren 
were more than eager to sel! them 
see are vers very much pleased with 
the 





John Paul Jones 


Firet great naval here 


Tee SSIk Goanwat L, 
Gaylordavilie, Co 


We are very proud of our new 
Embiem ond our superintendent 
said that it was the nicest thing 
for a school he had ever seen. 
is something any scheo! will = 
proud to own 
BRUCE MORGAN, 
Karnak, Il. 


Pe be paoiie 9 are so proad of thelr 
the school patron 

— ov esememnes with ite beea- 
ty. By the second day al! pins 
were sold and we were stil! re- 
qalving calls for them. ‘e wish 
that every room in every school 
could have thie beautiful Embiem 
of Victory, 

R. B. CARPENTER, 

Faliis, Okla. 











Francis Scott Key 
Star-Spengied Banner 





EMBLEM OF VICTORY 


Without Cost to Your School! 


By our simple plan, without cost to 
yourself or pupils, your school like 
thousands of others all over the nation 
may have for permanent possession 
this large, beautiful and patriotic Em- 
blem of Victory, with its 12 splendid 
interchangeable pictures of Famous 
American Patriots and its 5 beautiful 
flags of lustrous rayon taffeta, each of 
a different design, adopted at various 
dates in American history. 

Now, more than ever before, every 
school in America should hang on its 
walls this inspiring Emblem of Victory 
—emblematic of American opportu- 
nity, justice and freedom. Every 
teacher will find in the presence of this 
beautiful Emblem of Victory the in- 
spiration for dozens of lessons in 
American citizenship. No child who 
learns to love and appreciate this Em- 
blem of Victory will ever be anything 
but a true American citizen, and the 
teacher who brings this powerful influ- 
ence for American Patriotism into his 
or her school deserves the thanks of 
the entire com- 
munity. In ad- 
dition to Old 
Glory, it in- 
cludes the his- 
toric Betsy 
Ross Flag, the 
famous Star 
Spangled Ban- 
ner and two 
American Ma- 
rine Flags—the 
handsome Am- 
erican Yacht 
Ensign and the 
striking Amer- 








ican Jack—flags never offered before 
in one collection; together with pic- 
tures of 12 Famous American Patriots 
whose lives inspire every boy and girl. 


In Brilliant National Colors 
Read This Description 


This beautiful Emblem of Victory 
is 4-feet high and consists of hand- 
some wood shield in brilliant national 
colors, with rich gilt border and edges. 
Surmounting shield is the fighting 
American eagle, in relief, completely 
finished in gilt. The five beautiful 
flags of lustrous rayon taffeta, with 
gilt spearheads, are arranged in semi- 
circle projecting from top of shield 
with Old Glory in center, Star Span- 
gled Banner and American Yacht En- 
sign on one side, and Betsy Ross Flag 
and American Jack on the other. To 
complete the artistic effect, there 
hangs from each side a brilliant red, 
white and blue girdle ending in a 
tassel. 

Special device behind the shield per- 
mits you to remove in a moment’s 
time, the picture of President Roose- 
velt and display any one of the eleven 
other American Patriots shown, all 
included with the Emblem. These 
splendid pictures are accompanied by 
biographical sketches, affording 12 
separate object lessons in American 
history and patriotism. 


Here’s How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, 
with 138 Emblematic Pins each showing Old 
Glory in striking national colors. These pins 


EMBLEM DEPT., The Davis Bros. Co., 138 Main St., Greenfield, indiana 


are beauties, and, at only ten cents each, are 
quickly sold by the pupils with great enthusi- 
asm to their parents and friends, who are not 
only glad to help the pupils but also to procure 
a pin showing Old Glory. With each pin, we 
supply descriptive mounting card picturing the 
Emblem of Victory. This makes it easy for 
every pupil to show exactly what the purchase 
of the pin means to his school. We will tell 
you just how to proceed for quick results. 

When all the pins have been sold, send the 
proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, 
all charges prepaid, the beautiful 4 ft. Emblem 
of Victory, consisting of 5 historic flags, eagle, 
shield, 12 Patriots’ pictures, etc., just as de- 
scribed, including 64-page American Flag book 
for pupil selling the most pins (2 books in case 
of tie). 

The people in your community will become 
as interested in this school enterprise as the 
pupils and will gladly buy these attractive 
patriotic pins. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed--No Risk 


Tell your pupils today about this inspiring 
offer. They will all want this beautiful Emblem 
in their school. Don’t let them miss the thrill 
that has come to thousands of pupils all over 
the nation. SEND NO MONEY. Just fill out 
and mail us the coupon today and we will im- 
mediately send the pins postpaid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—Send Ho — 


EMBLEM DEPARTMENT, 138 Main se, ' 
The Davis Bros. Co., Greenfield, ind. 
Gentlemen : 

Rush postpaid, the Old Glory pins to be 
sold by my pupils at ten cents each, pro- 
ceeds to be sent to you, for which our 
school receives beautiful 4 ft. Emblem of 
Victory, including 12 Patriots’ pictures, 
etc., exactly as described and 64-page 
American Flag book for pupil selling most 
pins (2 books in case of tie). Al! ship- 
ping charges prepaid. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. 








Name 


Post Office 


State 


Lseaaoeaenee@aanaaaud 






















TEACHERS!- 


s200 in War Bonds Offered 


as prizes in 


THE INSTRUCTOR’S 
Nutrition -in-the-Classroom CONTES 


ENTER TODAY 


YOUR ARTICLE | Your Plans for a Nutrition Program 
SHOULD TELL US ( The Results You Obtain 


Make use of the teaching tools listed on the opposite page, as 
as our nutrition department, conducted by Miss Evelyn M. Herri 


THE CONTEST RULES 


1) Your article must not exceed 2500 words in length. It should 
typewritten, double-spaced, on plain white paper, 8%” x 11”. 


Attach to it a sealed envelope containing this information: 
name and address, name and address of school, grade or graé 
you teach, and signature of your principal or superintendent. 


All manuscripts must be postmarked not later than May 1, 1M 
and sent first-class mail, fully prepaid. Address: Nutrition 
test, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The Contest will be judged by Editors of THE INSTRUCTO 
and Miss Evelyn M. Herrington, Professor of Home Econom 
Education at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 











od ©® ® 


Prize winners will be announced in the September 1943 issue 
THE INSTRUCTOR. 


THE PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE: $100 War Bond (Article will appear in the Se 
tember 1943 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR 


SECOND PRIZE: $50 War Bond (Article will appear in a la 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR). at 


THIRD PRIZE: $25 War Bond. 
FOURTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. 











FIFTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. Have 
SIXTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. They 
SEVENTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. L. Growin 
EIGHTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. . ge 
3. The ‘Re 
4. Feeding 
f Associa 
% Plan be 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine * Manual 
. ein 
Editorial Department M. Nutrit 
> rel ac ; 
Dansville, N.Y. FS Bs. Fightin 
more, | 
I have signed and posted in my classroom THE INSTRUCTOR’s “ Mills C 
Pledge of Co-operation in the National Nutrition Drive. , — 
Send me the nutrition materials indicated on the enclosed slips. (Mail Bi. Giteens 
with this coupon a separate slip of paper, 3” x 5”, for each item desired. [fi7. Reprint 
On the slip write number of the item you want, your name, address, Biscuit 
school, and teaching position.) . Eat the 
ican Me 
l. Hunche 

NAME : : A pupil. 
4. Sugar-| 
ST. OR RD. * Fleisch 

Your 

P.O. : STATE - be ‘mails 

TL om aia’ + 
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N— ENROLL TODAY IN THE 


NUTRITION DRIVE 


THE §INSTRUCTOR’S 


Co-tferaiion x 


il 


Ss, 





















x (Sledge 


NATIONAL NUTRITION DRIVE 





es 


tN THE 





the 





in 


___, hereby promise to 
support the National Nutrition Program of the 
Office of Defense Health and We 


fare Services in 
grade of 


School 





3 





I promise to learn more about nutrition and help my 
pupils develop better eating habits. By so doing, Iam 
co-operating in the defense of the home, the school, the 


community, and the nation. 





SIGNATURE OF TEACHER 





“ SIGNATURE OF PRINCIPAL OR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 








Have You Ordered These Items? 
They Were First Listed in September 


. Growing Up with Milk. Carnation Company. 
Concise Facts about Homogenized Vitamin “D” 
Milk. Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 
The Romance of Cheese. Kraft Cheese Company. 
. Feeding a Family at Low Cost. Evaporated Milk 
Association. 

Plan before You Eat (chart). 
- Manual of Foods . . 
J. Heinz Company. 

ll. Nutrition Study Kit. General Mills, Inc. 
12. Blackboard Lessons on Food. Wheat Flour Institute. 
3. Fightin’ Food. One free copy to a teacher. 20 or 
more, for pupils, 5 cents each. Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 
- Health from Day to Day (chart). 
pupil. Kellogg Company. 
1. Vitamin Food Chart. Cream of Wheat Corporation. 
‘i, Reprints and Home Economics Material. National 
Biscuit Company. 
. Eat the Right Foods (balanced-diet poster). Amer- 
ican Meat Institute. 
Hunches for Nutritious Lunches. 
pupil. Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
‘ Sugar-less Desserts and Salads. 
- Fleischmann’s Yeast Kit. 


~~ 


- 


we 


Borden Company. 
. Composition and Value. H. 


on 


« 


_ 


One for each 








One for each 

















Knox Gelatine Co. 
Standard Brands. 


















ny requests for material listed in “‘Treasure-Trove,” page 72, 
be mailed to us with your requests for nutrition materials. 
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28. 
29. 


30. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
$1. 


42. 


Help Make America Strong. American Can Co. 
How to Get the Most Out of the Food You Buy. 
General Electric Company. 

U.S. Needs US Strong (posters and leaflets). One 
for every child. National Association of Grocers 
and Manufacturers. 

A Fruit and Vegetable Buying Guide for Consum- 


ers. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Food for Growth. Food for Freedom Series. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Eat Nutritional Foods (miniature poster). U.S. 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
The Noon Meal at School. Free to schools. Chil- 


dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 

School Lunches in Country and City. U.S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

School Lunches Using Farm Surpluses. 
partment of Agriculture. 
School Lunches and Education. 
ucation, 

The Road to Good Nutrition. 
U.S. Department of Labor. 
The Food We Live By. Nutrition Division, US. 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 


U.S. De- 
U.S. Office of Ed- 


Children’s Bureau, 


These items Were First Listed in October 
023. The ABC’s of Eating for Health. 


Desk copy free. 
Additional copies for distribution to pupils, 1% 
cents each. Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


043. Vitamins in Food. Kellogg Company. 


044. Feeding the Child for Health. 


California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. 


045. An Investigation and Report of the Nutritive and 


Health Value of Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored 
Drink. Bowey’s Inc. 





Ga 46 Tools with Which to Fashion Better Food Habits in America’s Youth Hi 


Ready and free of charge. One to a teacher, unless otherwise noted. 


These items Were First Listed in November 
N19. Behind the Scenes at America’s Meat Headquar- 
ters. Swift & Company. 

The Romance of Prairie Gold. 

fining Company. 

N46. School Lunches—Quantity Recipes Using Evap- 
orated Milk. Evaporated Milk Association. 

N48. Peanuts—Their Food Value and Interesting Rec- 
ipes. National Peanut Council. 


These items Were First Listed in December 
D10. Enriched White Bread. Institute of 
Baking. 
D18. Defense of Health with Economy Meats. 
and Company. 


D56. Eat Right to Work and Win. 
er and pupil. 


These items Were First Listed in January 


J27. Nutrition Poster—How to Save Vitamins. Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

J51. Molasses—What It Is. American Molasses Com 
pany. 

J52. Fatigue versus Efficiency. 
of Carbonated Beverages. 

553. Democracy Means All of Us. Nutrition Division, 
U.S. Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 


You Will Want These New items, Too 
F15. Oatmeal Recipes—Seven Ways to Make Meat Go 
Farther. Quaker Oats Company. 

F54. Fighting Foods. One for each pupil. 


N26. Corn Products Re- 


American 
Armour 


One for each teach- 
Swift & Company. 


Association of Bottlers 


National 


Confectioners Association. 
F55. Nutrition Charts, showing contribution of candy 
Mars, Inc. 


bars to the diet. 








Sducdtows Acclaim 
TRUE COMICS 


as aViswal sid in Teaching! 


TRUE COMICS has been accepted for classroom and ree- 
reational reading in more than 5,000 schools throughout 
‘the country! Educators welcome this absorbing monthly 
magazine because it is valuable as a teaching aid, and as a 
means of interesting children in further reading on worth- 
while subjects—subjects which often seem dull and unex- 
citing until they are introduced in this popular picture 
style. Boys and girls study with avid interest these true 
stories of outstanding people . . of history, science, explo- 
ration and adventure. They retain the vivid pictures of 
the time, the places and the important incidents of every 
story. THROUGH TRUE COMICS they absorb a wealth 
of information that adds to their general fund of knowl- 
edge, enlarges their interests in many new fields, and 
directs their eager young minds toward ambitions that 
bring recognition for real achievement and true heroism! 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR “TRASHY” COMICS 


“What to do about the comics” and how to add new zest 
to extracurricular reading have been major problems in 
the school field. Today educators have the answer in 
TRUE COMICS, It fulfills every juvenile requirement of 
action, excitement, adventure. But it does so against a 
background of fact that ties in closely with a child’s class- 
room work. TRUE COMICS is a comprehensive picture 
digest of authoritative, factual material presented in the 
fascinating, colorful style of the comics! 


THE SCHOOL PLAN COMING FEATURES 
The surest way to forestall the IN TRUE COMICS 


purchase of “trashy” comics is to gee ; 
make TRUE COMICS available STORY OF AMERICA 
by Dr. David S. Muszey 


to the student#« as soon as it is 


off the press. The special Fach month brings another dramatic chap- 
SCHOOL RATE is 8c a copy ter on American History 

for ten or more. You simply DESERT WARRIOR 
remit, each month. Se for ev ery The story of General Montgomery's smash- 


copy sold. Unsold copies may be returned 
for full credit. Your order may be revised 
or cancelled on 15 days’ notice. 


ing victory in Africa. 
THE STORY OF BRAZIL 
THREE CROSSES 


Great Britain's flag covering England's his- 
tory from Richard I to today. 


ADMIRAL DANIEL 
CALLAGHAN 


Stirring account of America’s great naval 
victory in the Solomons. 


THE STORY OF CODES 
MARCO POLO 
Travels and adventures 
THE LIFE OF BEETHOVEN 
ALASKA 


“Seward's icebox” and how it grew to rich 
and vital U.S. territory 


FOSSIL HUNTERS 
ESKIMO LIFE 


A factual story based upon the book 
Kabloona 


NEWSSTAND 
PRICE 10c 





SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


Many schools prefer to enter subscriptions 
for the school term and make full payment 
in ome remittance. THE SPECIAL TERM 
OFFER is 5 months for 0c (Regular rate 
$1.00 « year). This is « convenient plan for 
all achools, whether their enrollment is 
large or emall. 


is 8 @ GE RETURN THIS COUPON TODAY a am mm 7 


True Comics, 52 Vanderbilt Ave.. New York, N. Y. 
Please send me copies of TRUE COMICS at the spe- 


cial School rate of 8¢ a copy for ten or more, and continue 
to send them each month. 
Please enter subscriptions for TRUE COMICS at the 


special term rate of 5 months for 40c. 


( ) Amount enclosed ( ) Please bill 
Name 
School Enrollment... 
eae 5 pede Se 
City State 


Position in School : 
INa-4s 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 








— 
FOR HISTORY CLASSES 











FOR ENGLISH REMEDIAL AND 
RECREATIONAL READING 


IN TRUE COMICS the publishers of PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE have utilized the beneficial features 
of the “comic” technique—the easy-to-read style 
—the colorful action pictures, to bring to young 
people authoritative, worthwhile stories about 
real people and real achievements. History ap- 
pears in vivid color action; leaders who headline 
today’s news come to life in pictures; fascinating 
stories of foreign lands become real through col- 
orful maps and authentic drawings of native 
backgrounds and customs. Each issue brings 
the thrill of hours of visual delight. 














Do you teach etiquette in any grad 


from five to eight? If so, this col. 
umn, a regular feature on the prob. 
lems of the ten-to-fourteen-year ag: 
group, is for you. We should 
glad to have you tell us how you ar 
handling problems of etiquette, an 
what you would like to see included 
here. Address: Why Etiquette? 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De. 
partment, Dansville, N.Y. 


Lessons on Manner; 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 


 ~ || Bt i Sarna 


Ethical Culture School, New York, NY ; 
¥ 
be 

 Sgemp N are interested in good ma fi 

ners and will respond enthusiastically i 
to this outline for the study of etiquette. : 

A. Need for good manners. 

Talk over and list some of the reasons w 


for trying to have good manners. 
1. To make people feel comfortable an 
happy. 
2. To “grease the wheels.” 
3. To make the day go smoothly. 
4. Not to hurt people’s feelings. 
B. Essentials of good manners. 
Manners must be a part of us, not pu 
on and off like our clothes. Real 
courteous people are polite all the time. 
1. Courtesy. 
a) Observing common courtesies @ 
speech: please, thank you, and so on. 
b) Waiting for one’s rightful tun 
(one of the hardest things for childm 
to do). 
c) Speaking courteously to teachen 
parents, grandparents. 
d) Trying not to push or crowd. 
2. Fairness. 
a) In games. 
6) In taking a test or an examination 
3. Friendliness. 
Have many friends. Be friendly wal 
4) Toward new pupils. 
b) Toward smaller children. 
c) Toward strangers. 
d) Toward visitors to the school. 
C. Activities. 




















1. Finding quotations for the blackboat ta, V 
(contributed by pupils and teacher). tend A 
a) “Do unto others as you would hit y= 
others do unto you.” ing to I 
UNI 


b) “Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindes 
way.” 
c) “If wisdom’s ways you'd wit 
seek, 
Five things observe with care: 
Of whom you speak, to whe 
you speak, } 
And how, and when, and whet. 
“Kind hearts are the gardens; 
Kind thoughts are the roots; 
Kind words are the blossoms; 
Kind deeds are the fruits.” 
e) “Manners are minor morals.” 
f) “Manners should come from 
heart.” 
&) “Wherever there is a human be 
there is an opportunity for kindnes 
2. Listing words having to do with ™ 
manners. Define them. 
courtesy friendliness 
tact politeness 


NEXT MONTH: Another artic# 
which will help you plan a study® 
good manners for your class. 


d) 


4 


kindness 
considerab® 
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SOCIAL $TUDIES POSTERS 











1 
STREET 
SCENE 
-— 
2 
- RIVER 
LIFE 
3 
RICE 
FIELDS 
( ea 4 
2 . ; A COUNTRY 
. ROAD 
NEW cuiNESE PICTURE POSTERS 
fear extra heavy printed background panels, 12x36 inches, also 
bright color papers printed in outline, al! keyed for guidance in 
catting and pasting, Simple, artistic and authentic. Provides 
fascinating class project in the social studies curriculum. set 
r STade meiades 4 ganele. complete in heavy envelope. Set No. 713. Price 
° each set, peid. 
lS Col. Simil: f 
iS Col. Fe ewen'seuwe , OTHER SUBJECTS $miar sets « 
: prob. A cdassified catalog | No. 711 Desert Life No. 712 Pioneer Life 
3 t over 3,000 ap- | No. 706 Land Trans- No. 707 Air & Water 
Car age ved sides for! portation Transportation 
| ld be economy No. 700 American In- No. 709 Dutch Life 
u ces. 88 pages, No. 708 Eskimo Life 
7OU are Ti Mail | Price each set SPs.Pestrald, Any five sets, 
te, and 
icluded 
quette? Cod 
ial De. 


1634 INDIANA AVE. 


CHICAGO 




















ners a ort? . 
(74 [hie Mazrng 
_ Llow=t Chalk 
w=tinted Cha 
‘ment, 
rk, NY Alphasite Dustless Sight-Saving Chalk is 
> just the right color for greatest legibility 
when used on the blackboard . it writes 
easily and erases like a dream. Use Alpha- 
od site to correct pupils’ blackboard work or 
man for general classroom use. (iuaranteed 
iastically non-toxic. Send stamps or coin with 
as order. Address Dept. 1-243. 
tiquette 36 Sticks, postpaid (U.S. only)... . $0.35 
144 Sticks, postpaid (U.S. only).... 1.00 
e reasons WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
“s, MANUFACTURERS - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
mel) / f/f f/f ff 
» Not put 
Reall IN NATURAL COLORS 
. Bb Powers - Animals - Trees - industrials - Old Mast 
= ; The finest and only au- 
thentic collection. Makes 
Sr school work easier for 
tesies @ teachers, more fascinating 
{ sO On. for pupils. 1500 subjects, 
374 actual photographs in 
-ful tum natural colors, 7x9 inches, 
c children of birds, flowers, animals. 


Special selection of 33 bird 






































pictures $1.00. Progres- 
. sive views 6x8 inches of 
teachen, leading American indus- 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lam- 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete. 
-rowd. Send for Catalog with Prices. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON Co. 
705 Harrison Avenue 
Kankakee, Illinois 
mination 
J a 
diy wl SS 
, . 
e v 
hool COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
_—s HOME STUDY COURSES 
iano, Harmony, History of Music, Advanced Composi- 
slackboart HH ea, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Trumpet, 
mitar, Mandolin, Accordion, Saxophone, Clarinet, Dance 
cher). Hand Arranging, Ear Training and Sight Singing, Choral 
vould have Vondueting. Low Cost. Check course which interests you. 
ou Ask for illustrated lessons and catalog. All courses lead- 
ng to Degree of Bachelor of Music available. 
say UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
h : kin des 1825 E. 53rd. St., Dept. U-26, Chicago, I. 
e ki 
u’d wise! Teachers in great demand. Full 57th 
program of preparation for 
teaching. Elementary grades, 
h care: kindergarten and nursery school. 
hoe Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
to W servation center. Special summer classes. 
Located Chicago's lovely North Shore 
*#@ “ear lake. Many recreational activities. B.E. degree 
nd where. conferred (4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year 
rdens; certificate. Write for list of successful alumnae. 
roots; National College of Education 
(OMA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Sox 314-8 EVANSTON, KL. 
SSOMS; 
wits. 
orals. 
from 
Many Finish in 2 Years 
amma DORI | Samet Pour ae sens Perret wee Sed EE 
kindness. texts supplied. awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects already 
n completed. a subjects if demred. Free Bulletin on request. 
, with go can Scheel, Dpt. #-223, Drexel at 58th. Chicage 
Sein 
indness FREE Write to-day for FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
siderate Lit LOG OF PUBLICATIONS on Colonial, Indian 
onsi len Ancient Civilizations, Medieval Life, Oriental Life, 
atin America, Globe & Map Making, Bookbinding, Spin- 
er artic ting & Weaving, and many other Activities. 
dy of INDUSTRIAL ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE, INC. 
a stu First Teachers Cooperative Association in U.S.A. 
lass. 519 West 121 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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LET’S LAUGH 


SRE CE MTA He 


The clever remarks that children 
make are a source of pleasure to all 
of us. 
what one was the most amusing? 
Send it to us, and, if it is published, 
you will receive a check from us for 
one dollar. Address: Let’s Laugh, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y. 


Little Bill, aged three, was looking at 
the daily paper. Coming across a picture 
of some army airplanes, he ran to ask his 
daddy what they were doing. His father 
dramatically told him that they were go 
ing to fight. 

Without letting his eyes leave the pic 
ture, little Bill hurriedly sat down and 
announced, “Then, I think I'll. sit. right 
here and watch them!” 


Mary AskEw 
Rolling Fork, Mississippi 


In a geography class the teacher asked 
whether anyone could name the four 
seasons. One little girl in the back of 
the room waved her hand and said, 
“They are hunting season, rabbit season, 
fishing season, and garden season.” 


EveLYyN LEwis 
Dehue, West Virginia 


Gordon’s mother was up early on the 
second day of school. Gordon, a first- 
grade boy of five, was still in bed. 

His mother called, “Gordon, Gordon, 
get up!” 

After several such calls Gordon came 
downstairs and asked his mother why he 
had to get up so early. 

His mother said, “You'll be late for 
school if you don’t hurry.” 

Gordon replied, “Mother, I like to go 
to school all right, but I don’t believe 
in going every day.” 

Russet. E. HAMME 
Spring Grove, Pennsylvania 


A boy saw a blacksmith at work shoe- 
ing a horse. Upon arriving home, he 
said to his mother, “I saw a man making 
horses.” 

“You must be Men don’t 
make horses,” his mother replied, with a 
smile. 

“Oh, yes, this one did,” the little boy 
“He had the horse nearly fin- 
ished when I saw him. He was just nail- 
ing the feet on.” 


mistaken, 


insisted. 


Henrietra HOoLianp 
Highland, California 


Willadene, five years old, had started 
to school but the school became over- 
crowded. ‘The principal requested that 
children under six years of age be asked 
to discontinue attending school for the 
rest of the year. 

A few days later a neighbor asked 
Willadene, “Are you going to school this 
year?” 

“No,” she replied, “I wanted to go 
but Mr. Saunders (the principal) laid 
me off.” 


Mattie H. Lee 
Toney, Alabama 


Of those you have heard,’ 








It ends all objections you 
ever had to peanut butter! 
Is never gummy or lumpy! 
Has no oil separation, ever! 


— 























You've tasted nothing quite like it! 
Imagine a peanut butter that doesn’t 
gum or clog... that spreads as smooth 
as dairy butter. That still has the 
wholesome goodness and high pro- 
tein content of choice Government 
graded peanuts, plus their delicious 
roasted taste. That’s Peter Pan Peanut 
Butter! 

And that’s not all. We could tell 
you how many calories, fat grams, 
Vitamin B, and G Micrograms there 
are to a tablespoonful—but you know 
all that. All we do say is—TRY Peter 
Pan Peanut Butter. You'll tell every 
classroom about this discovery! 


3327 W..47th Place 
Dept. IN-23 
Chicago, Illinois 


DERBY FOODS, Inc. 




















Se 
Kao “Rockies 


THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Three 
Terms: 









Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept.T.) 


t. and No. 
City and State 


pions «2 WAR PROGRAM 
of courses specially planned for graduate and 
undergraduate students and enlisted reserves 
in EDUCATION, PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, 
MATHEMATICS, NURSING, MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY, ENGINEERING, BUSINESS 
Ase REGULAR COURSES « 

RT, CLASSICAL and MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES, ECONOMICS, ENGLISH, GE- 
OLOGY and GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 
HOME ECONOMICS, JOURNALISM 
nw. MUSIC, PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOL- 
OGY, and PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


sa unities for acceleration of programs 


FULL TEN-WEEK QUARTER 


ne 21 . Au st 27 
TWO FIVE. want TER » 


June 21-July 23 July 26- Aug. 27 
The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking, week-end out 
ings, and mountain climbing can be enjoyed 
without the use of an automobile. 

Special features include Foreign Language 
Houses, University Theater, Organ Recitals, 
Lectures, and Conferences dealing with 


America and the World Crisis. 


“BOULDER, COLORADO 


Please send complete information and Bull 
_ Summer Quarter Catalog 
__! Announcement of Graduate School. 


tins checked: 


IMC 
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KEEP 





1 





SX 
AMERICA SING ps 


This book is just 
what you need for 


GROUP 
SINGING 


CONTAINS 224 
SONGS, with 
words and music 

the 
| ideal for school use. 





favorites, 


big 


12 Patriotic Songs 
24 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
39 Folk Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 

and many others. 


BIG VALUE 
eet Ee eg 


SPECIAL OFFER : To TEACHERS 
The Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co. 
Winona Lake, indiana 
Please send me a 
SOCIABILITY SONGS. 


1.2-43 
of | 


sample copy 
1 enclose lic. 
Name —— 


Addaeess 
City and State 


sega peeeepeennnensemneNsREANTRAES | 


$< 
Oo 











<<) THE 
CHILDREN’S 





THIS department is devoted to verse 
written by children. Send only verse 
that each child composes in class as an 
assignment, or verse written by the class 
as a whole. Assignments should not be 
given out in advance. Contributions 
must be sent by the teacher with a letter 
from her giving the name and address 
of the school and the name and grade 


of the child. The letter should also 
state the conditions under which the 
verse was written. Use a separate sheet 


for each verse, 
. . ? 

child’s name and school, and the teacher's 

Address contributions to: 


name, 
The Children’s Corner 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
FEATHERS 


Old Mother Goose 
Picking her geese. 
Feathers falling 
Out of the East. 


« Paut Dantey, Kindergarten 
Columbus School, Columbus, N.J. 
EpyrHe V. Warrack, Teacher 


THe SNow MAN 


I made a snow man big and fat, 
And on his head he wore a hat. 


For his teeth he had some sticks, 
For his feet he had two bricks. 


His two coal eyes were black as night, 
His coat he wore was buttoned tight. 


His nose was made of carrot yellow, 
Oh, he was a jolly fellow! 


Pupits OF GRADE 3 
College Street Grammar School, 
Carrollton, Ga. 


Lorene Woop, Teacher 


THE 


FAIRIES 


The fairies play at night 

When we have our rest. 

They dance to the queen’s delight, 
They help us their very best. 


| wish I were a fairy. 

I could dance and sing, 

As the fairies like to be merry, 
And be happy and swing. 


Mary M. LANDSTEINER, Grade 4 
District 38, Blue Earth Co., Minn. 


Pear J. Fiscrter, Teacher 
Can You GUESS? 
I know a little boy who is short and 
fat. 


He is very cute, I can tell you that. 

His hair is black, his teeth are white, 

And he runs around from morning ‘til 
night. 


Can you guess who he is? 
Now! One, two, three, 
It’s my brother Patrick, don’t you see? 
Joun Geratp LoucHney, Grade 5 
Elmwood School, West Allis, Wis. 
Mitorep Puetzer, Teacher 
(Continued on page 11) 





which should bear the | 








Totmer HARTER WORKBOOKS 


now published by Beckley Cardy | 


= Workbooks in Readirg 


desire for self- expression. 
Grade 1. Part 1. Introd 

colors and first vocabulary. “ss ve. 
Grade 1. Part 2. Continues seif- 
teaching of vocabulary and intro 
duces numbers. 64 pp. 

Lessons on 









nature and safety. 
Grade 2. Part 2. 
lessons concerned with months, 
nations, airplanes, ete. 47 pp. 


43 pp. 


ve 
, at f 
SECKLEY CAROY COMPANY 








Sees cares, Riese | 
i. tivat 
TEACHER'S GUIDE. A some activity. 64 Dp. “ 
= Grade 3. Part 2. 
7 Oar rg Te for } ——— ay Teanepestation 
ge Sek i lustrated. Geogras » Lan 
Natio’ Pie 





These splendid workbooks have gained so much praise in thousands of 
that we are proud to announce their addition’ to the Beckley-Cardy fig 
They will be published exclusively by Beckley-Cardy. 

OTHER READING WORKBOOKS 
| Read It and Do It-Grades 1 and 2. 
fa ey LE with ny aS 


Pat 


| Includes colerin 
ning reading. 
Number Workbooks 
. | Number Fun 
colors, trees, days of the week, | ing and coloring, 
| fundamental a 
Interesting | sense. 64 pp. 


| the 
Material on | Second a 
° umbers 


of » 


up to 100. 4p. & i-2eil. 
peice GACH BOOK 28¢; DOZEN $2.80 POSTPAID 


and Ji 
| Teaches tgnt. colors and recognitionof 
thought units. 64 pp. 


the Number 
First 10 and e chart the numbers 













of ‘school 






ing. v1 o. 
Pre Primer workbook 


8 1-2x11. 

Follows Jack and Ji!!. 
. cutting, and begin- ( 
pp. &l- 1. \ 











1. By draw- 
this book teaches 
and nomber 
8 1-2x11. 

Tree Grade 1. 








counting BECKLEY-CAROY COMPamy || 









1636 INDIANA AVE 
CHICAGO 
















Sterling Silver 

4 Geid Plated 
Rolled Guid . 

1-10 Gold Filled . 


Sterling Silver 


Gold Plated 
a 525 Each Rolled Gold 
Sterling Silver $1.60 Geld Filled 
Sterling 10Kt. Top 2.75 10Kt. Gold 
10Kt. Gold 6.25 
All prices subject to 10 
per cent Federal Tax. SEND 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 


$1.20 $13.20 Cc 128 bad 
1.46 14.4 Sterling Silver §3 
1.60 16.80 Gold Plated s 
1.65 18.60 Rolied Gold s 
3.30 36.00 Geld Filled ua 


SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Ciub Pim 
FOR FREE CATALOG 


112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York, N.Y, 





HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A. T. A. 
Certification booklet free to members. 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 


300% increase in calls this season. 
Register now for fall and emergency vacancies. Good team 
needed—all departments. 
Certification data free to members. 


Many positions still om 


28 years placement service. Ne 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Our Service is 
Nationwide 





Sehoo! administrators in al! the states from Maine to Califories 
clusive are requesting that we recommend teachers to thes & 


their teaching staffs. 
teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, 
continued advancement in the teaching field. 


Address: 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 
Chi Dh 


We are interested in further registratiad 
who have is a 
Member of N.ATA 

28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
cago, ° 





aS ee 

mt ROCKY /T7T- TEACHERS 
x E AGENCY 

5° 410 U.S.NaTt Bann BLoG Denver. COLO 





So 

& Big Demand For Teachers A | 

ge For Good Positions Throughout the West 1 : 
Send your name and address for information 


Largest in the West. 


Free Registration 


Free Registration | | 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mg. A 





NEW YORK [MINNEAPOLIS] SPOKANE | KANSAS OT 
CLARK-BREWER [fics bis |'Palace Bids, |calmbae Bldg | NY. 
ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidate, 
Also Norma! Critic and Supervisory positions, ' 


CHICAGO, 


Lyon & Healy Building, 
Grade 


Teachers Wanted 








PAUL YAT 


ie Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Ageng 


a South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Established 190 








EE, ELLIOTT’ 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS AGENC 


Only Member in Oregon of the National Asan. of Teachers Ag 
1101 Guardian Bidg., 317 Alder St., PORTLAND, ORE! 








A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, 


ALBERT [eee 
PTH AINE Schools. Good 
candidates in 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 


demand. Send 
for information 


188s 





Home Office: 


Member 
25 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago N.A.T.A. 
— ———Corresponding Agencies: 





535 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 











Hughes Teachers Agency 


5 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 
You never before had such an opportunity & 
advance professionally and financially. Yoo 
probably never will have such an opportunity 
again. Why not cash in on it? 


Member — National Association Teachers Agencies 














wei 95, APPLICATION $} 


PHOTOS » 
On Genuine Moentone. Nati . 3 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfeecte 3 
ies, ~~ size 24¢x3'¢ y 
teed. d good photo or 







Stes returned unharmed. 
day service. Established, 1898. 

MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, 





USEFUL TO ANY TEACHER : 


These two delightful books of- 
fer materials for celebrating 
special days and occasions, as 
well as much that is appropri- 
ate for use at any time. Care- 
fully indexed, they are a real 
treasure house. 
lections includes plays, songs, 
and recitations. 

$1.00; 
INSTRUCTOR subscribers. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPA 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


postpaid: 





Program Se- 


Each book, 








a } 
| ~ai 
$20 to feetees om 
i oes 
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The popular 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


SCHOOL 





Concise Standard 
Dictionary 

589 pages. 5” x 612”. Sim- 
plified definitions. Only 90c 
(unindexed ). With thumb 
index, $1.15 


Standard Junior 


School Dictionary 


752 pages. Large, clear type, 
terms especially selected for 
younger readers. $1.48 


The Modern 


Dictionary 


A bargain! Meets every aver- 
age practical requirement. 848 
pages. 534” x 814”. $1.25, un- 
indexed. Thumb indexed, $1.50 


New Comprehensive 


Standard Dictionary 
Large type, easy to read, half- 
tone and color illustrations. 
1022 pages. Size 64%,” x 9”. 
Thumb indexed, $2.50. 
Also published under the title, 
Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
High School Dictionary, $2.08 
Desk Standard 
Dictionary 

902 pages. Fills every second- 
ary school need. 64%,” x 9”. 
$2.25 (unindexed). With 
thumb index, $2.75 
College Standard 
Dictionary 

Largest abridged dictionary 
published. 1343 pages. 614” 
x 914”. Bible paper: unin- 
dexed, $3.50; indexed, $4.00 


FREE descriptive circulars. 
Educational discounts, Funk & 





pictures 





50,000 


words 


1000 


ctures 





50,000 
words 


1800 


pictures 





83,000 


words 


1200 
pictures 


ie lemelele) 


words 


2500 


pictures 








TANDARD 


hroughout 





ee ee weer Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., 
aber of NAT New York. 
ckson Blyd., 


COMPLETE READING CHART OUTFIT 


FOR 











For only $1.00 you can secure the 
Economy Chart Outfit which includes 
two charts or holders; 362 cards giving 
useful primary words, prefixes and 
suffixes; several alphabets of small and 
capital letters and an ample supply of 
punctuation marks, enough of every- 
thing to meet all requirements. An 
index filing box is provided for the 
cards. 

The outfit is useful for word recog- 
nition; silent, sight, and oral reading; 
in teaching phonics and spelling. It is 
also helpful in sentence and vocabulary 
building. Satisfaction guaranteed. Re- 
member that the complete Chart Outfit 
is only $1.00, postpaid. 


* 
HOW TO TEACH PHONICS 


If you want to know how to teach 
phonics so that your pupils will be able 
to use them profitably, you can get the 
information and help you want from 
Lida M. Williams’ popular book How 
to Teach Phonics, Revised and En- 
larged Edition. It presents sensible, 
practical, and up-to-the-minute pro- 
cedures for teaching phonics in grades 
1, 2, and 3. Its use will shorten the 
time needed to teach children to read. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price: 40 
cents a copy, postpaid. 

+ 


Economy Chart Outfit 
and 
How to Teach Phonics 
7 
HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 


$1.40 postpaid 





436 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





















-istraioe a |FUNDS FOR WAR BENEFITS! 
ers A Easy to raise with plays, minstrels, etc. 
1e West 


formation T 
h.D., Mgr. A 


KANSAS (0 

N.Y. Lite 
» candidate, 
sitions. 


” Ageny 


hicago 


blished 19% 


\GENC! 


wchers 
ND, ORE 















Agency clubs, lodges, 
eran bo schools, etc., 
pportunity } and forevery 
ers Agencies Catalogue “se occasion. 


T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
225 N.Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


a 


YO, Patriotic 
€ fassés 


will get a real thrill from 
the new P & I Unit 


“Famous Presidents” 


Make history come to life in 
your classroom with 
new ideas plus the colorful 


CRAYONEX 











ION $ 
S 




















and 
EVERYDAY ART COLORED 
PAPERS 


Send for your copy today—Only 10c! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
222-322 Hayes Avenue Sandusky, Ohio 


| es 










! F 
OR CLASSWORK, 


TWAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren 


»MPA 








FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN COLOR 


A new series of Ic reproductions. Many 
pictures you have not seen before and 
of fine quality called COLORETTES. 


Ask for Folder D listing 500 miniature 
art reproductions. Enclose 3c stamp 


for tage and you will receive 3 re- 
productions free. 


Also larger color reproductions and 
black and white reproductions of statu- 
ary and architecture. 


ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., Westport, Conn. 


MAKE MONEY 
AND ENJOY 
YOUR VACATION 


We train you, equip and guarantee you $180 for 
60 Days’ Work, $360 for 90 Days’ Work or $1350 
for 300 Days’ Work. Additional earnings for 
successful work. We like teachers. They learn 
to earn in short order. Teachers say they like 
us. too, because we have enjoyed 32 mutually 
happy and prosperous years of business dealings 
with some of the best of America’s educators. 
For instance, let us send you Mrs. Willey’s letter. 





She will tell you exactly what and how she 
earned. And others will tell you their experi- 
ences. Have a happy, prosperous summer. 


Write today for these “True Experience Stories.” 
EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Commercial Publishers 

307 Sth Avenue, New York, N.Y. Dept. D. 





b Seday. Dept 1, Motel Acts Go. Rochester, HY. 





\\ LA 
DT\ Class pins, chib pins, rings and emblems. Finest \Y 
. quality. Reasonable prices from SSc up. Write} 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 





(Continued from page 10) 


Wer Give THANKS 


We give thanks for our fathers and 
mothers, 

We give thanks to be free; 

We give thanks for our 
brothers, 

We give thanks to our boys overseas. 

We give thanks to God, our King, 

We'll be thankful more and more; 

We give thanks for everything, 

We have lots to be thankful for! 

RALPH MAsTRANDREA, Grade 5A 
Public School No. 9, Bronx, New York, 
N.Y. 

HeLEN Prerce, Teacher 


and 


sisters 


MoTHER 


When Mother says a word to me 
That sounds a little cross, 

I try to think of words to say 
But I am at a loss. 

And then | turn and in surprise, 
I see it there so plain, 

For love is shining in her eyes 
And there it shall remain. 

Jimmi: Bonner, Grade 5 
Ten Mile School, Belington, W. Va. 


Virginia Avuvit, Teacher 


NIGHT 


i like to sit and gaze at the night 
With all the stars and moon so bright. 
The hoot owls calling softly, 
The gentle wind purring, 
The night birds singing sweetly, 
All of this at night. 
FRANCES BUCHHEIM, Grade 7 
San Juan Capistrano School, San Juan 
Capistrano, Calif. 
Ciurita L. BRuBAKER, Teacher 


WINGs OF THE NIGHT 


Down the runway and into the blue; 

Those planes are passing, two and two. 

Winged birds of destruction fly into the 
night, 

On to the battle, to the heat of the 
fight. 

Now back from the struggle those death 
angels come; 

They drop to the runway; then silence 
their hum. 


Don REED, Grade 8B 
Dupo Grade School, Dupo, Il. 
Marcaret Lou Wirey, Teacher 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Here are suggestions for developing a 
group poem. First, have something to 
write about which will give purpose to 
the creative work. Suppose a song is 
to be composed for a patriotic program. 
The teacher asks for a good first line. 
From several lines given and written on 
the blackboard, the class chooses one. 
The metric picture is placed beside the 
chosen line, perhaps —~v]—~|—~]—~}]. 
The second line is next developed and 
scanned, often shorter than the first, 
perhaps —~|—~|— |. 

A simple metric pattern would be a 
repetition of these two in the third and 
fourth lines. The second and fourth 
lines might rhyme. (The familiar rhyme 
of Simple Simon follows this so-called 
four-three pattern.) 

Leave the four lines on the black- 
board for further discussion. Have them 
read aloud. Show that “picture words,” 
repetition of the same sound, and smooth 
lines result in a better poem. Make any 
desirable changes. Now complete the 
poem and compose a tune to go with it. 
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PICTURE MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA 
A decorative map 30 x 50 inches, 


Sl Pee) 
Al ‘ 4 
re 


accompanied 


| by a sheet of sketches to be colored, cut out, 
and pasted. 
Other picture maps in this series include: 
AFRICA MEXICO 
CHINA UNITED STATES 
INDIA WORLD 
JAPAN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 


Price 50 cents each 





WALL MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA 
IN COLOR 
A new wall map 23x30 inches in four colors 
Price 25 cents each 


























Little South Americans 
BY NINA MILLEN 
A picture-reading book in large format, for wse 
with younger primary children. The book is gen- 
erously illustrated by many full-page photographs 
showing boys and girls of the various countries 
of South America. A page of explanatory text 
accompanies each picture. Children of South 
America are shown in the country and in the city, 
at work and at play, with their pets and with 
their toys, in every-day clothes and in festival 
costumes. Paper 50 cente 


SIX STORIES ABOUT MEXICO AND THE 
CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
SIX STORIES ABOUT SOUTH AMERICA 
CHILDREN’S GAMES FROM LATIN 
AMERICA 


10 cents each 








SPECIAL OFFER--6 items for $1.25 


Mail this coupon today with $1.25 and receive the 
following six items: 


Picture Map of South America 50 cents 
Wall Map of Latin America 25 cents 
Little South Americans 50 cents 
Six Stories about Mexico and the 

Caribbean Islands cee lO cents 
Six Stories about South America 10 cents 
Children’s Games from Latin America 10 cents 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
156 Fifth Avenue New York 





‘NO BETTER WAY 


- « « « « Of interesting your 
pupils in music than to start 
a rhythm band. You can learn 
just how te go about it in the 
pages of The Instructor Rhythm 
Band Book. Onty $1.00 postpaid; 
$.80 te INSTRUCTOR subscribers. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


















February, 1943 


February, 1943, calls for more than routine observance of patriotic occasions. In 


this wartime year, February is a month for rededication to our wartime tasks 


... remembering our duty to keep the faith with the men who made America. 


All over the country, schools are keeping the faith—by 
their outstanding accomplishments in educational and 
community activities for wartime service. 

Schools are forging ahead—in spite of crowded class- 
rooms, in spite of a shortage of teachers, in spite of the 
extra burdens brought about by the war. 

In many instances, helpful solutions to new wartime 
problems have been developed through the use of the 
Mimeograph duplicator and its integrated stencil sheets 
and inks. 

Mimeograph duplication gives teachers more time for 
teaching—and for the many extra activities of wartime— 

by easing classroom routine 
producing needed materials when textbooks are not 
available 
helping keep all classroom materials up to date 
helping produce all the special items which are needed 
this month when Lincoln’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, 
and Washington’s Birthday follow each other in quick 
succession. 
Help your school make the fullest possible use of its 
Mimeograph equipment. For practical suggestions and 
trained assistance, call the Mimeograph distributor in 
your community, or write to A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 


Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
ot A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 











Versatile Mimeograph duplicators can help with the important work 
schools have to do these war days. Model 92 is shown at left. 
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is photograph of the Statue of Liberty is from H. Armstrong Roberts. 
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DOROTHY H. GRIMM 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School No. 133, Brooklyn, New York 


Our Aviation Department, a regular feature of THE 
INSTRUCTOR written by Dorothy H. Grimm, appeared for 
the first time in our January issue. It will help you in 


preparing your pupils for the coming air age. Young 
children will enjoy the airplane song on page 45, 


THIS informational material is all 
ready for you to read to your pupils. 
The diagrams can be posted on your 
bulletin board or, if more convenient, 
copied on the blackboard. 


HOW AN AIRPLANE 
FLIES 


i everyone has ridden in an 
automobile. An airplane is some- 
thing like a car with wings. I shall 
tell you how an airplane is controlled 
by comparing it with an automobile. 

An automobile is guided by turn- 
ing the steering wheel to the left and 
to the right. A bicycle acts in the 
same way, except that it is the handle 
bars that are turned. 

While driving around a curve in 
the road, have you ever noticed how 
the road slants to one side? In an 
airplane we make our own slant. It 
is called a bank. If we made the turn 
without banking, the airplane would 
skid in the air. To make a turn in 
an airplane we use the rudder for 
changing direction. While pressing the 
rudder pedal with our foot, we move 
the ailerons on the wings by means 
of the control stick. Raising one and 
lowering the other causes the plane 
to slant and keeps it from skidding. 
This is really very simple. To make 
a right turn, we gently move the con- 
trol stick to the right, while pressing 
on the right rudder pedal. To make a 
left turn, we move the control stick 
to the left, and press on the left 


rudder pedal. (To identify the parts 
of an airplane, see Fig. 1 in the 
January issue.) 


An automobile and a bicycle can 
go up and down hill, but must al- 
ways follow the road. An airplane is 
free, and can go up or down, as the 
pilot wishes to fly. The elevator is 
used to do this. When we wish to 
rise we draw the control stick back 
to raise the elevator. To land, we 
push the stick forward and lower the 
clevator. 

The axis of the earth is an imagi- 
nary line running through the center 

of the earth. An airplane has three 
imaginary axes (Fig. 1). AA is the 
imaginary lateral axis that goes from 
the nose to the tail in a straight line 
(the airplane banks or rolls around 
this). BB is the longitudinal axis 
that runs from the tip of one wing to 
the tip of the other (we use this in 
nosing up or down). Nosing up or 
down is called pitching. OC, the 
vertical axis, runs from the top of 


the fuselage to the bottom (ar 
this axis we change our direct 
from left to right). Changing din 
tion is called yawing. 

You can readily see how an x 
plane is controlled if you will mak 
puppet of an airplane by attachig 
one string to the tip of each wig 
one to the tail, and one to the m 
Hang these strings from two piew 
of wood, crossed in a T and fastes 
in the middle. (See Fig. 2.) 

Make your plane roll from side 
side, pitch up or down, and yaw id 
or right. You can act a play wit 
puppets, using airplanes landing, td 
ing off, and even flying in formatin 
When you want your plane to tun 
remember that it must bank slightly, 


AVIGATION 


| we are going for a short ho 
of fifty miles. Let’s go overt 
the airport and look at our airplin 
There it is, standing on the apn 
(the hard-surfaced area immediate) 
in front of the hangar). Tha 
blocks cf wood you see under t 
wheels are called chocks. They a 
used to keep the plane from rolling 
forward after the motor has started 
We'll make a line inspection bef 
we take off. That means that ¥ 
must see whether there is enough g 
and oil in the plane to take us whe 
we wish to go. We'll check the tit 
for air (just as you do a bicycle 
car). Then we'll make sure that & 
gas line is clear, and that there are! 
loose wires, or dents in the fuself! 
and wings. This must be done a 
time before we fly. Safety in the # 
is as important as safety in the strett 
Now, let’s take out our map 2 
plan our trip. Here is our airporté 
the chart. (See Fig. 3.) Put a litt 
dot on it with your pencil. Now le 
find where we are going. (Prete 
the name of the town is Rosedale) 
Have you found it? Put a little 
on that too. Connect the two 
by drawing a straight line b 
them. That is going to be our cour® 
Now we'll go back over our rou 
and “check for landmarks. Exam 
the line carefully from our airp 
What is the first thing you see 4 
might help us to know that we 
flying in the right direction? A 
Yes, there it is, on our course, 2 
ten miles from our airport. 
the first thing we'll look for. Put 
circle around it so we won't forg 
What do you see next? There® 
railroad a little bit over to the m# 
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UTURE FLYERS 


that we can use as a landmark. Draw 
a circle around that. Yes, and there 
is a river running along our course to 
the left, about thirty miles from our 
sirport. We can follow it for quite 
, distance. The river bends away 
from our course before we get to 
Rosedale. Look for another marker. 
There on the map is a sand pit. We 
can see that easily from the air, and 
by then we ought to be able to find 
the airport at Rosedale. 

Traveling by following landmarks 
is called contact flight or pilotage. 
There are many different methods of 
flying, but contact flight is used with 
ill of the others when possible. 

The next thing we must consider is 
the weather report, which we can get 
a the airport. We'd like to know 
from which direction the wind is 
coming and how hard it is blowing. 
Weather maps are made every six 
hours. On the map we see a weath- 
ea symbol, an arrow, near our airport. 
The arrow has two barbs, and is flying 
with the wind, which is blowing from 
the northwest. The two barbs tell us 
that it is a gentle wind. If the arrow 
had six barbs we would go home and 
rad a book. It would mean hurricane. 

The mechanic is in front of the 
plane ready to swing the propeller 
w start the motor. Hear it roar! 
We will run the engine a while to 
warm it up. -Is your safety belt fas- 
ned? We're ready to start. The 
wind sock shows us that the wind is 
blowing from the northwest. We al- 
ways take off into the wind, so we 
shall turn our airplane around until 
we face the northwest. 

Hold your hand lightly on the 
control stick. It is connected with 
the one I shall use, and you will be 
ible to feel how the stick moves. 

Take a last look around the field 
to be sure there is no other ship near 
w, so that we may take off. All 
lar! Here we go! The gas throttle 
is gradually pulled all the way back 
ind we are gathering speed as we 
move over the runway. Push the 


stick slightly forward to raise the tail 
as we speed over the ground. Now 
we are traveling fast enough to take 
the air, Pull the stick back gently, 
and we are in the air. We are rising 
steadily, just as though we were going 
uphill, and our altimeter tells us that 
we are 400 feet from the ground. 

Looking at our map again, and at 
the two little barbs, we know that 
the wind is blowing at the rate of 
fifteen miles per hour. Our plane 
cruises at seventy-five miles per hour 
(m.p.h.), and on the way to Rosedale 
we will have a head wind. Looking 
at our instruments we will find our 
air-speed indicator reading 75 m.p.h. 
However, because of the wind we will 
actually be flying only 60 m.p.h. over 
the ground as the wind will be push- 
ing against us. Therefore, the trip 
to Rosedale will take fifty minutes. 
On the way back, our ground speed 
will be 15 m.p.h. greater than that 
shown by the air-speed indicator. We 
will be covering 90 m.p.h. and should 
be home in about thirty minutes. 

Air. speed is the actual speed of the 
airplane through the air. Ground 
speed is the actual speed of the air- 
plane over the ground. The latter is 
affected by the wind. 


TRAFFIC RULES OF 
THE AIR 


IX MAKING our contact flights we 
must remember to obey all the 
rules. All aircraft must fly at an alti- 
tude of at least 500 feet from the 
ground over open country (Fig. 4). 
If we should have to fly over a city 
we would have to have more altitude, 
at least 1,000 feet more than the tall- 
est building in the city. Over open 
water, we are allowed 300 feet. Can 
you think of a good reason for these 
different heights we must observe? 
There are certain places that we 
must never fly over at any time. They 
are called air-space reservations and 
are clearly marked on all charts. These 


are spaces set apart by the President 
of the United States and are usually 
military. During a war, there are 
many such reservations, as all military 
airports and aircraft factories are for- 
bidden territory. 

An airplane flying by contact, as 
we are doing, must keep 500 feet be- 
low the clouds. Over open country 
this means that we must have 500 
feet below and above us. If the sky is 
covered with clouds that are below 
1,000 feet we'll wait for better weath- 
er. We must at all times be able to 
see the ground to watch for our jand- 
marks. Of course, if the clouds are 
small and puffy so that we can always 
see the ground, we may fly above 
them, making sure that there are 
2,000 feet between our airplane and 
the cloud on each side as we pass be- 
tween them in climbing. (See Fig. 5.) 

All of these rules are made for the 
safety of flight. Because we have 
them, there are very few accidents. 
There are fewer accidents in the air 
with respect to the number of planes 
than there are automobile accidents 
on the roads. Millions of miles are 
flown each year in safety. The pilots 
who fly them know their civil air 
regulations, and keep themselves in- 
formed of any new rules that are 
made in the interest of safe flight. 
Before a private pilot receives his li- 
cense, he must pass a physical exam- 
ination. Glasses may be worn, if vision 
is brought to normal with them. 
Anyone in normally good health can 
easily pass this examination. 


IDENTIFICATION 


‘- are many different types of 
airplanes, but one thing they all 
have in common is wings. How- 
ever, wing shapes vary considerably. 
They differ in shape for various rea- 
sons including speed, maneuverability, 
and stability (steadiness in flight). 
Five shapes of wings (Fig. 6) 
that are easily distinguished from one 
another are: (Continued on page 66) 


to fly. 





Hans Groenhoff 


MRS. DOROTHY H. GRIMM, 
who conducts this department on 
aviation, is the author of Junior 
Aviation Science. 

She learned to fly airplanes in 
1939, and has since become a quali- 
fied Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion Ground Instructor. In order 
to pass the ground instructor tests 
she studied under Dr. Roland H. 
Spaulding at New York University. 

Born in Brooklyn, Mrs. Grimm 
has spent most of her life in the 
country, at Brentwood, Long Island. 
She graduated from Smithtown High 
School and later from Jamaica 
Teachers Training School. In 1927 
she married Charles G. Grimm. 
It was because of Mr. Grimm’s in- 
terest in aviation that she learned 
Their two children also 
are aviation enthusiasts. 

Mrs. Grimm has been teaching in 
the New York City schools since 
1929. Her credo is that private 
flying knows no age limit and she 
believes it is a wonderful relaxation 
from the strain of teaching. 

Daily, the airplane plays an in- 
creasingly important part in our 
lives, and its peacetime role will be 
just as revolutionary as its military 
role. It is to help the schools meet 
the challenge of the coming air age 
that we have asked Mrs. Grimm to 
conduct this department. 
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PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Today radios and newspapers tell of spec- 
tacular sea battles. When you are grown up 
you will recall broadcasts and news stories 
about heroic actions in the Pacific. We often 
say that our fleet is carrying on the gallant 
traditions of the United States Navy. Do 
you know what these traditions are? 

Recently we heard that a warship was sunk 
in thirty minutes in a battle for the Solomon 
Islands. Did you know that even in 1812 
such feats were performed by our war vessels? 
In “less than thirty minutes” of fighting, 
“Old Ironsides,” just a wooden sailing vessel, 
dismantled and captured the enemy’s ship. 

We do not hear of frigates today battling 

submarines, cruisers, and airplane carriers. 
We do not read that frigates are keeping open 
the supply lines to Iceland, Russia, Australia, 
Africa, India, and the South Sea Islands. 
Those days have passed. 
Frigates were part of the old sailing navy, 
and “Old Ironsides” was the flower of them 
all. In this picture we see “Old Ironsides” 
bowling along in a stiff breeze with billowing 
canvas. How has the artist made you know 
that the wind is blowing? What kind of 
lines has he used? Curved and slanting lines 
give a feeling of motion. Vertical and hori- 
zontal lines give a feeling of rest and repose. 

This picture is one the American public 
loves dearly. We are fond of old familiar 
things, including paintings. This one is close 
to the hearts of the countless grownups who 
became acquainted with it when they were 
school children like you. The last time the 
ship was rebuilt, the school children of the 
United States collected one million dollars 
to pay for it. This painting of the gallant 
ship is one that appeals to every American. 


THE ARTIST 


Little is known about Marshall Johnson, Jr., 
the American artist who painted “U.S. Frigate 
Constitution—‘Old Ironsides.’” We know 
that he was born in Boston and studied there, 
at the Lowell Art Institute and at the Boston 
Art Club, of which he was later a member. 

As he was born in 1850, he must have read 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s stirring poem, 
“Old Ironsides.” Perhaps he was even an 
acquaintance of Dr. Holmes. 

In 1830 the Secretary of the Navy pro- 
posed that the frigate be scrapped because 
she was no longer seaworthy and was not 
sufficiently valuable to be repaired. Her 
doom was practically sealed. Holmes’s spirited 
protest beginning “Ay, tear her tattered en- 
sign down!” aroused nation-wide indigna- 
tion. So “Old Ironsides” was rebuilt and 
lived more than a hundred years longer. 

Much of that time the boat was in Boston 
harbor, where Johnson had many opportuni- 
ties to sketch and study her and to meditate 
upon her glorious past. As a result he paint- 
ed this picture, as well known and well loved 
as the immortal poem. 

Some authors are remembered for only one 
book or one poem, and some composers for 
but one song. Likewise Marshall Johnson 
is remembered for his one picture, his paint- 
ing of the best beloved ship in American 
history, “Old Ironsides.” Wouldn’t you like 
to have your name forever linked with some- 
thing so fine and patriotic? 
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U.S. Frigate Constitution 
OLD IRONSIDES 


HARRIET E. GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 
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H™ Her sides are made of 
iron!” Thus shouted the crew 
of the U.S. Frigate Constitution when 
they saw the enemy’s cannon balls 
bounding off her sides. And “Old 
Ironsides” she has been called ever 
since. Do you know people who have 
earned similar names because of their 
actions? Andrew Jackson was known 
as “Old Hickory.” Name others. 

Study the picture carefully for in- 
teresting detail. Count the sails. In 
reality there are thirty-four on the 
frigate. How much rigging do you 
suppose was needed to control this 
acre of sails and spars? Twelve miles! 
Are the sails really white? What col- 
or are they? Name the parts of the 
picture that are white. 

Find the darkest part. Notice the 
green-blue of the sea varying from 
light to dark. This gives a feeling of 
movement in the waves. Near the 
horizon the water seems calm and 
blue. The horizon is that mysterious 
line where sky and water seem to 
meet, a place we cannot reach no 
matter how long we sail. The word 
horizontal is used to describe this line. 

Look at the fluttering ensign. 
“Long has it waved on high.” Look 
closely at the figurehead. Originally 
it was a figure holding a scroll, a 
copy of the Constitution. Later it 
was changed to a figure of Andrew 
Jackson. Which do we see in the pic- 
ture? Why isn’t it more distinct? 

Notice the guns. She carried forty- 
four of them. A frigate ranks lower 
than a ship of the line (battleship) 
and higher than a corvette, which has 
only one tier of guns. List the kinds 
of ships in the U.S. Navy today. 








When girls and boys draw ship 
they often fail to have the ri 
amount of ocean and sky. For at 
ship, turn your paper as this art 
turned his canvas. Does this shi 
“sweep the clouds” as she rolls aboy 
the white-foamed waves? Try 
paint a stormy picture—perhaps 
U.S. warship in the Pacific! 

“Give her to the God of storms, 

The lightning and the gale.” 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


HIPs appeal to all of us. Wouli 

you like to model an old sailing 

ship that would be admired by every 
one who saw it? 

Draw a pattern first. Look at 
in books before you design your ¢ 
Your regular tools may be supy 
mented with other materials. Cn 
chet hooks, tweezers, and clothespi 
clamps are useful. So are cigar box, 
match boxes, and crochet silk (forrig 
ging). Only one large piece of wool 
for the hull, is needed. Balsa woul 
be excellent for the figurehead. 

Painting and decorating is t& 
most pleasant part. The decks ani 
hull above the water line can k 
stained brown, using a stiff tooth 
brush to give a grained effect. Th 
under hull may be greenish-blue # 
suggest its home, the water. Paint t 
bulwarks and stern board a brillian! 
orange-red and decorate with paint 
designs or carving. Paint and gi 
the figurehead. 

Use sunny yellow cloth for the 
Bedeck her with many flags. Stam 
her in a base (chocks) , and let hers 
on and on and on. 
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U.S. Frigate Constitution—OLD IRONSIDES (sn ee) 


See page 71 for suggestions. 
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The Pledge of Allegiance 


LET’S BE SURE WE UNDERSTAND IT 
HENRIETTA HOLLAND 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Roosevelt School, San Bernardino, California 


ig Pledge of Allegiance to our 

flag which pupils repeat each 

morning was being rattled off 

more and more perfunctorily by my 
sixth-grade class. 

Disturbed, I reminded the children 
of their carelessness several times. Al- 
ways the pledge would be repeated 
again, more slowly and a bit more 
seriously, but still it sounded like mere 
rote repetition. I wondered whether 
the children really understood what 
they were saying. A short discussion 
convinced me that they did not. 

In an effort to help them to under- 
stand the pledge, I introduced the 
problem in our citizenship club. We 
had several programs on the meaning 
of our Pledge of Allegiance. The 
children took up the idea enthusiasti- 
cally, and we had some good drama- 
tizations showing the importance of 
the pledge and its meaning. 

During language period we dis- 
cussed the meanings of difficult words. 
The amount of confusion in regard 


to such ordinary words as “liberty” 
and “justice” was surprising. During 
spelling we learned to spell the words. 
In penmanship time we used the 
pledge as a practice exercise, making 
a copy for our notebooks, and chose 
the best to mount on our bulletin 
board. 

We even used the pledge for a 
reading lesson. During oral language 
each pupil gave the pledge orally. 

Finally, in language class, we wrote 
poems and stories about “What the 
Pledge of Allegiance Means to Me.” 

The children’s interest in these ac- 
tivities proved the value of studying 
the Pledge of Allegiance. The under- 
standing they have gained is evident 
in the way they now give the pledge. 
Although this activity was carried 
out in a sixth-grade classroom, a sim- 
ilar activity could be planned for any 
grade level so that the children will 
better understand what they are say- 
ing when they pledge allegiance to 
the United States flag. 





Our Stx-Point Program 
WAR ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOL 


HELEN McDIVITT 
Grade Co-ordinator, Central School, South Kortright, New York 


THIRD-GRADE pupils have in- 
DM eusursced for themselves a 
six-point program of war 
activities, classified as follows. We 
can buy War Stamps. We can collect 
scrap. We can save what we have. We 
can help our parents. We can keep 
well. We can find out. All these 
activities are part of their home, as 
well as school, life. We want our lives 
well rounded and we know we can 
help most by carrying on our tasks to 
the best of our ability in an organized 
way. 
' After we had formulated our aims 
we made an exhibit of schoolwork 
and posters showing our plans and 
how we were going to carry them 
out. This was our contribution to the 
school’s miniature County Fair. 
Buying stamps was an already well- 
established part of our school life. 
Each Wednesday a manila envelope 
containing stamps is sent to every 
room in the school system. The 
teacher sells them before school. She 


places the unsold stamps and the 
money in the envelope, fills in the 
date blanks telling the number of 
stamps received and the number sold, 
and returns them to the office. The 
results are tabulated and reports are 
returned to each classroom. These 
reports add to interclass competition 
and are an important factor in keep- 
ing interest high. 

Scrap collecting is our favorite ac- 
tivity. We collected a heap and then 
with our express wagons we staged a 
Scrap Parade headed by the American 
flag. Safety Patrol leaders preceded 
the group to “control traffic.” These 
parades take place about once a week 
and have enlisted public interest. The 
housewives in the village contact the 
boys who go to homes and collect the 
scrap. It means that people are more 
collection-conscious, that small dona- 
tions get on their way, and that scrap 
is gathered which otherwise might be 
overlooked. After school the boys 
have been combing the alleys and the 


town dump for scrap. We donate 
our contributions. Favorable news- 
paper publicity and pictures of the 
children in the paper encourage them. 
“We can save what we have” is 
our third point. It means that we 
take better care of the things we 
have, including school supplies, cloth- 
ing, toys, and tools. It involves hav- 
ing a special place to store things, 
keeping them in their places, and not 
leaving toys and tools out of doors. 
This can be co-ordinated with point 
four, “We can help our parents.” 
Living in a rural area and near a 
defense plant, we are conscious of the 
labor shortage. We know there are 
many things we can do about it. 
Chief of these is taking care of our- 
selves, thus freeing our parents for 
other duties. Making the lunches, 
hanging up clothing, taking care of 


younger children, running errands 
doing chores, being responsible fo, 
some animals, keeping quiet when de. 
fense workers are sleeping, are lj 
activities which are practiced, report. 
ed, and discussed... 

Our health program has gained ; 
new impetus because we are helping 
our country. Foods really are an im. 
portant contribution to winning this 
war. Safety has a new meaning. 

“We can find out” was included 
when we discovered there were many 
new terms, directions, and tools which 
we did not understand. We went in- 
to a detailed study of parachute sol- 
diers. Magazines, of course, have many 
pictures and articles which may be 
studied. 

The six points we chose seemed best 
fitted to us. Perhaps other localities 
would want to use other points. 





Minute Men All 


OUR STAMP-DAY PARADE 


DORIS M. WRIGHT 
Teacher, First Grade, John A. Nichols School, Syracuse, New York 


the wall. A dozen little six-year- 

olds were busy making illustra- 
tions for their reading lesson. The 
other members of our first grade were 
grouped around the teacher in read- 
ing class. Suddenly, our classroom 
door was opened and a large American 
flag was carried into the room. Next 
we heard voices singing, “Buy a 
Stamp, a War Stamp. You can save 
your pennies if you try.” 

It was a parade! A stamp buyers’ 
parade! It was Stamp Day at our 
school. Each child had been saving 
his pennies to buy stamps to help his 
country. The third grade was 100 
per cent in purchasing stamps, and 
was celebrating with a parade. The 
leader, the heaviest investor for Uncle 
Sam that day, was carrying a big flag. 
All the others carried smaller flags, 
and marched along, singing. 

The parade marched around our 
room. After informing us that when 
Stamp Day came the following week, 
our class might join, the group left. 

Well! Of course we wanted to be 
in the parade! So every child began 
saving money to buy stamps. And 
we already knew the song. 

A week went by. Again it was 
nine thirty and time for the parade. 

Our class was ready, too. Much to 
our surprise, we discovered that the 


I was nine thirty by the clock on 


door of every classroom down the 
corridor was open, and a flag was 
proudly showing. Everyone started 
singing, and as the third grade passed 
each classroom door, that class fell in 
line, joined in the song, and continued 
the march. We marched around th 
building and to the gymnasium where 
we formed a large circle. 

The leader from each class stepped 
in turn to the center of the big circle 
and reported the amount of stamp 
sales from his class. Those buying 
stamps for the first time were recog- 
nized. ‘The principal congratulated 
the children. We sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and marched back 
to our classrooms. 

At the end of the month, our 
school was entitled to fly the Minute 
Man flag from the flagpole in front 
of the building. We were one of the 
first public schools in the city to have 
that honor. The entire school wit- 
nessed the flag raising. 

Each day now as we come to school 
we glance up and are thrilled by the 
sight of two great flags floating » 
the breeze. We want them to com 
tinue flying so we “keep on buying 
stamps to help America.” 


EpitoriaL Note: The song used ™ 
the parade is entitled “What We Cam 
Do” and was published in the April 19% 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


What are you, your pupils, and your school doing 
to aid the war effort and develop a better under- 
standing of democracy? Read these articles for ideas. 
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What can they do? Where 2 

1. A bell can , | |. Trains run on —_. 
2. A. bird can 2. Fish swim in —_. 
3. A dog can 3. We ride on a —_. 
4. A hen can 4u. We live in a —_. 
5. A cat can 5. Stars are in the —_. 
6. A fish can 6. Birds nest in —_. 
7. A bee can 7. We coast down __. 
8. A fire can ; 8. We buy food at —_. 
ring cackle | bus nec ane Ie 
fly burn water...—s—_—« :—«._ "stores 
purr sting sky “>: house 
swim bark +racks +rees 
What color is it? When? 

|. The sky iS |. Days are long a 
2. Coal is 2. Monday follows —_. 
3. A nut is 3. Snow comes in —_. 
4. Carrots are 4. Leaves are red in __. 
5. A tomato is 5. Stars shine at —_. 
6. Milk is 6. Easter is in the —_. 
orange black brown spring niqht Sunday 
red blue white winter summer autumn 
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Primary Teachers, Evaluate Your Methods! 


GRACE E. STORM 


Department of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


FreR reading the following re- 
A port describing three units of 

instruction in the social studies 
at the primary level, take the test at 
the end of the article and evaluate 
your methods of teaching such units. 
The building where the teaching took 
place was a two-room consolidated 
school in an Indiana rural commu- 
nity, unincorporated, whose business 
section consisted of very few stores, 
two of them being groceries. 

Since the first, second, and third 
grades had to work in the same room, 
the teacher selected a subject which 
would be inclusive enough to permit 
the several groups to work on differ- 
ent aspects of the activity, each group 
working at its own level. The topic 
of “Foods” was chosen for the three 
grades, to cover a period of three 
weeks. The various units of the sub- 
ject were placed as follows: 

First Grade—Foods that come from 
a distance, such as oranges, bananas, 
sugar, and pineapples. 

Second Grade—The grocery store as 
a source of foods. 

Third Grade—The farm as a source 
of food supply. 

The teacher told the first-grade 
pupils stories of foods that are grown 
in the South and in other countries, 
and helped them to locate such areas 
on maps. The pupils brought pic- 
tures of the various foods to school 
and mounted them. on manila paper, 
under which they wrote sezttences 
dictated by the teacher. 

In the secord yrade, a unit on the 
grocery store was developed which led 
to the making of a grccery in one 
corner of the room. Fruits and vege- 
tables were modeled from clay and 
painted; counters and cases were made 
from orange crates. The pupils dis- 
cussed the source of foods which they 
ate, such as butter, vegetables, and 
breakfast foods. After finishing the 
construction of the store, they gave a 
dramatization of going to the grocery 
to buy foods for dinner. The teacher 
wrote the dialogue for the playlet, 
and the children took their speeches 
home and memorized them. 

In the third grade, the pupils stud- 
ied farm life, discussing how they 
helped on the farm, their experiences, 
what was grown on the farm, the 
harvesting of vegetables, grains, and 
fruits, the care of animals, and how 
animals helped the farmer. They 
wrote individual compositions about 
various aspects of the unit to put in 
scrapbooks which they made contain- 
ing all their work on farm life. To 
aid the writing of compositions the 
teacher drilled the pupils in spelling 
words belonging exclusively to the 
farm study, such as Aarvesting and 
reaper. The pupils made farm build- 
ings of paper, and put them on the 
teacher’s desk as they were finished. 
To enable the children to find out 
about farm buildings, various books 
were placed on the reading table, 
some of them difficult enough for the 
most rapid readers and some, of the 
picture-book variety, for the slower 
readers. The teacher asked the chil- 


dren to make a series of drawings of 
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Do you agree with the methods used in teaching these 
units? Rate your own teaching methods by taking the 
examination which appears at the end of this article. 


farm products, which they copied 
from pictures in the room or from 
illustrations in books. 

Literature presented during the 
three weeks was based entirely on 
the social-studies work, and included 
“The Three Little Pigs,” “The Little 
Red Hen,” “The Musicians of Brem- 
en,” and “The Lambkin.” The teacher 
told these stories in everyday lan- 
guage, for she felt the children would 
understand it better than the source 
language. The teacher was careful to 
have each story retold by the pupils 


after the first telling. Such poems as . 


“The Hayloft,” “The Friendly Cow,” 
“The Hens,” and “Nine Little Duck- 
lings” were memorized by the pupils, 
line by line. They were encouraged to 
make original verses about the farm. 
I. In the list of procedures below, 
Mark 4-each procedure which you 
consider an example of good 
teaching; 

Mark & each procedure whose chief 
fault is that the time con- 
sumed is not justified by the 
outcomes; 

Mack ¢ each procedure whose chief 
fault is that it is not suited 
to the maturity level of the 
pupils; 

Mark d each procedure whose chief 
fault is that it provides for 
insufficient pupil participa- 
tion; 

Mark e each procedure whose chief 
fault is that insufficient time 
is devoted to it to obtain the 
proper outcomes. 

(1) Placement of “foods from a 
distance” in first grade. 

(2) Placement of “The Grocery 
Store” in second grade. 

(3) Time devoted to the unit. 

(4) Having pupils bring pictures 
of foods to school. 

(5) Writing sentences dictated 
by the teacher. 

..(6) Construction of a grocery. 

(7) Writing parts for the chil- 
dren to memorize. 

.(8) Discussions of the children’s 
farm experiences in the third 
grade. 

..(9) Method used to provide for 
individual differences in read- 
ing ability. 

(10) Modeling of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

...(11) Locating areas on maps. 

..(12) Making books in the third 

grade. 

...(13) Writing compositions in the 

third grade. 

..(14) Telling of farm experiences 
to introduce unit. 

.(15) Motivation for reading. 

.(16) Copying of pictures. 


(17) Type of poems selected. 

(18) Selection of words for spell- 
ing in third grade. 

(19) Selection of food as a gener- 
al topic. . 


Il. In this list of possible outcomes, 

Mark a cach outcome for which the 
procedures of this unit were 
well adapted; 

Mark & each outcome which the pro- 
cedures of this unit would 
probably produce, but which 
could be much better taught 
by other methods; 

Mark ¢ each outcome for which the 
procedures of this unit were 
markedly unsuited. 


...(1) Gain in knowledge and ;, 
formation concerning fy 
life in the third grade. 

__(2) Growth in language 
sion in the first grade, 

...(3) Improved spelling ability, 

..(4) Understanding about fog; 
from faraway places. 

(5) Memorization of poetry ; 
the three grades. 

(6) Appreciation of stories, 
(7) Gain in knowledge abo, 
foods in grocery. 
.(8) Wide familiarity with poer 
on the primary level. 
(9) Increased ability in creatiy 
expression in drawing. 

Increased appreciation @ 

community resources in ty 

second and third grades, 

Physical co-ordination 

skills in the second grade. 

Appreciation of the work ¢d 

the farmer in the third grad 

Development of readiness fy 

reading in the first grade. 

Improved adjustment to 

cial situations in the sec 

grade. (Continued on page @ 


(10) 


(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 





Learning about Tim 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LAURA MORRISON 
Teacher, Fremont School, Santa Clara, California 


Do your pupils have a clear concept of time? 


Why not 


base your study on the current interest in broadcasts 
of world events, with reference to the time they occur? 


HEN one of my fifth-grade 
pupils brought to school a 
three-minute szndglass, it 
created so much interest that it led to 
a study of timepieces and eventually 
of time itself. The subject is so ex- 
tensive and has a way of branching 
out unexpectedly in so many direc- 
tions that the children’s enthusiasm 
remained at a high pitch during the 
three months that we carried on our 
activity. The parents were interested 
with the children, making a very 
desirable link between home and 
school. Probably the greatest value 
derived from the study was that it 
created a lasting interest in the sub- 
ject of time. 

It was easy to correlate classroom 
work with our study of time, and 
any materials thus correlated in- 
stantly became alive and vital. 

Arithmetic. A big clock with 
movable hands, made by the chil- 
dren, was useful in the introduction 
of fractions. What is meant by half 
an hour, by a quartér of an hour? 
What part of an hotr is 4 minute, a 
second? Why are sixty sixtieths the 


same as one whole? Why are fifte 
sixtieths the same as one fourth 
These and similar questions 
clearly answered by the clock. & 
of the boys became interested | 
computing time—for example, ¢ 
number of hours of sleep they & 
each night; the hours spent 
school each day; their ages in ye 
months, and days; the sailing 1 
of various ships; and of course ¢ 
flying time of airplanes. 
History. The children were ¢ 
lighted to discover that Benja 
Franklin had made a clock, andt 
Thomas Edison had “unmade” 
watch in his early youth. The g 
became interested in period clocks 
our own country, and made a 80 
book containing pictures of 
from the early colonial types to ‘ 
modern electric clocks. This sit 
scrapbook gave the high lights 
our history of industrial progres 
Geography. It was here that ¢ 
study reached its peak. A powe 
lamp representing the sun 
placed near our world globe. 
turning the (Continued on page ™ 
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WE MAKE A POST OFFICE 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HAZIEL LINDERMAN 


Supervisor, Second and Third Grades, State Teachers College, 
Platteville, Wisconsin 


ary, the children in the second 

grade began to plan and make 
valentines. The question arose as to 
how the valentines should be sent. 
Various means of delivery were dis- 
cussed. Some children suggested a val- 
entine box, others said they might put 
the valentines on the children’s desks, 
others wanted a postman for each sec- 
tion of the room, and still others 
wanted to mail their valentines at the 
post office downtown. At last it oc- 
curred to someone that we might 
make a post office in the second-grade 
room and send our valentines through 
it. The children voted on the various 
methods of distribution and it was 
discovered that practically all of the 
children thought it would be fun to 


have a post office of their own. 
PREPARATION 


A great deal of discussion followed 
x to how the post office could be 
worked out. Someone said there were 
books in our library that told about 
apost office. These books were found, 
and placed on the library table so that 
everyone could use them easily. Some 
of the stories were read aloud as a 
class activity. 

The children thought that a trip 
to the city post office should be made 
to. find out how that post office was 
arranged and what work had to be 
done in it. In preparation for their 
tip, the children made the following 
list of what they wanted to find out 
at the post office. 

1, How are the boxes arranged? 

2. Where are the stamps kept? 

3. How is the mail sorted? 

4. How are the stamps canceled? 

§. What kinds of work do the people 
do at the post office? 

6. Where are letters and packages 
mailed? 

7. Where do the letters and packages 
go after they leave the post office? 


MAKING THE POST OFFICE 


After their trip, the children 
thought they were ready to make the 
post office for their room. A long, 
low table was used for the founda- 
tion. On one end of that table, or- 
ange and apple crates were placed to 
hold the individual boxes. On the 
other end, crates provided places to 
keep stamps, postal cards, and enve- 
lopes which were sold at the post of- 
fice. The center section between the 
upright crates was used as a window 
where the stamps, and so on, were 
sold. A cut-paper sign saying, “Sec- 
ond Grade Post Office” was placed 
above the window. ‘The signs, “in 
town” or “out of town,” showed 
where letters were to be mailed. 
Each child brought a shoe box for 
his own post-office box. One end was 
cut out completely while the other 
end was slit up each side. Then the 
cover was put on the box and the 
whole was turned upside down. Each 
child wrote his name on the end of 
the cover which would be seen by the 
clerks who distributed the mail. 


D*: the first days of Febru- 
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The post office, not only as a means of distributing 
valentines but also as a vital link with relatives and 
friends in the armed forces, has a timely significance. 


This second-grade teacher 
appointing the workers for 


To determine the number each child 
would have on his box, the children 
helped to arrange their last names al- 
phabetically. The child whose name 
came first on the list put the number 
“1” on the end of his box, the sec- 
ond, the number “2,” and so on. 
Then the boxes were stacked in order 
in the crates. 

Some of the children made a street 
mailbox to put in the hall outside our 
door, while others made mailbags and 
caps for the letter carriers to use. 
Finally, stamps were made so that 
each child could place one on his val- 
entine. 


CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATION 


When the post office was ready the 
question arose: “Who will be post- 
master, clerks, and letter carriers?” 
Finally it was decided that the teach- 
er should make out a civil-service ex- 
amination for the children, and those 
who made the highest scores should 
receive appointments. The children 
also practiced the work of the differ- 
ent post-office employees so that they 
would all know what to do and say. 

The following is a sample of the 
civil-service examination. Each child 
had a hectographed copy. 

I. Answer these questions. 

1. What is your name? 

2. How old are you? 

3. When is your birthday? 

Il. Put a line under the right word 
or words in each parenthesis. 

1. I am a (boy, girl, goat). 

2. I am in the (first, third, sec- 
ond) grade. 

3. I live in the city of (Dubuque, 
Platteville, Potosi) . 

4. I live in the state of (Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Illinois). 

5. I mail my letter at the (post 
office, grocery store, garage). 

6. I buy stamps at the (meat mar- 
ket, flower shop, post office). 


developed a novel way of 
the post office in her room. 


Il. Fill in each blank with the right 
word. 

1. It costs 
letter in town. 

2. It costs 
letter out of town. 

3. An air-mail stamp costs 
cents. 

4. Five postal cards cost 
cents. 

§. If I buy a 3-cent stamp and 
give the clerk a dime, he should give 
me cents change. 

6. If I send a letter in town and 
one out of town, I need 
cents. 

IV. Write Yes or No after these sen- 
tences. 

1. Letters are postmarked at the 
post office. 

2. It costs 10 cents to send a letter 
weighing one-half ounce by air mail. 

3. Stamps are canceled at the post 
office. 

4. Airplanes carry mail fast. 

V. Do what the following sentences 
tell you to. 

1. Draw an envelope. 

2. Address it to someone out of 
town. 

3. Put your return address on it. 

4. Draw a 3-cent stamp on it. 


VI. Solve the following examples. 


3 5 10 3 4 10 10 
4-3 and on} 2 45 6 


USING THE POST OFFICE 


The children made their valentines 
and mailed them in the mailbox out- 
side our door or at our post office. 
The clerks in our post office distrib- 
uted them to the proper boxes, and 
the letter carriers delivered the mes- 


cents to send a 


cents to send a 


sages that went to children in other 


rooms. On the afternoon of Valen- 
tine Day, the second-graders went to 
their own post office and got their 
mail from their post-office boxes. 





These two postmen had high ratings 
on their civil-service examination. 


After Valentine Day the children 
wished to keep the post office so that 
they could write letters and send 
them. Each week a new civil-service 
examination was given and new post- 
al workers were chosen. 


CORRELATIONS 


A, Oral language.—Questions 


cussed. 
1. How shall we send our valentines? 


dis- 


. 2. Of what shall we make our post 


office? 

3. What do we want to find out on 
our trip to the post office? 

4. What happens to letters after they 
are mailed? 

§. What happens to mail that is in- 
correctly addressed? 

6. What kinds of mail are there? 

7. What work do the workers at the 
post office do? 

8. How does mail travel? 

B. Written work and spelling. 

1. Learn to spell and write words 
needed for addressing envelopes. 

2. Learn other words needed for writ- 
ing letters, answering civil-service ex- 
aminations, and so on. 

C. Art. 

1. Make valentines. 

2. Make post office and mailbox. 

3. Make mailbags, caps for postmen, 
stamps, envelopes, postal cards. 

4. Make a stamp album. 

D. Dramatic play. 

1. Dramatize some story about a post- 
man. 

2. Practice being the workers in the 
post office. (Continued on page 69) 





Everyone had a part in making the equipment needed. 


Much mail was sent and received at our post office. 
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Reading in First Grade 


MARION K. SEAVEY 


Principal, Training School, Plymouth Teachers College, 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 


first-grade teacher in charge of a 

beginning class to study and ob- 
serve; to test, diagnose, and classify; 
and to plan to teach, reteach, and 
work out her reading program ac- 
cording to her findings. During the 
first year, she is responsible for pre- 
venting many reading difficulties, by 
means of a scientific and intelligent 
approach to the problem. 


STUDY AND OBSERVATION 


By the end of the first month of 
school, the alert teacher will have dis 
covered many differences among her 
pupils: in maturity, experience, per- 
sonality, learning rate, and capacity. 
Since reading during the first month 
is of the preprimer type, such as pic- 
ture matching, action words and sen 
tences, or experience records, there is 
ample opportunity for freedom and 
flexibility in the grouping and re 
grouping of the children. 

Individual record keeping is almost 
impossible for the teacher of a large 
first grade, but she can jot down 


T SHOULD be the task of each 


from time to time, as she observes and ~ 


studies the children, those traits in 
any particular child which seem to 
differ widely from the normal. There 
may be only a few children who vary 
in any great degree, but a brief rec- 
ord, made by the teacher who has 
studied them, may prove very helpful 
later, not only to the teacher herself 
but also to the principal, supervisor, 
or superintendent. 


TESTING, DIAGNOSING, AND 
CLASSIFYING 


In school systems where there is a 
kindergarten, records will often be 
available concerning the reading apti- 
tude of the children entering first 
grade. In many schools, however, 
such data will not be available, so 
some form of test, either formal or 
informal, should be given to the chil- 
dren entering first grade. 

Educators seem to agree that chil- 
dren who are less than six to six and 
one half years mentally are too im- 
mature for formal reading, regardless 
of their chronological age. There is 
nearly always a group of such chil- 
dren in every first grade, and, if they 
can be discovered at once and reading 
readiness can be established for them 
by means of a modified curriculum, 
much mental and emotional strain 
may be avoided. 

This group may not meet the re- 
quired reading standards for first 
grade by the end of the year. It is 
probable that they will not, but 
among such children are the poten- 
tial reading-difficulty cases, and if, by 
establishing reading readiness, they 
can be prevented from the discour- 
agement and failure resulting from 
premature exposure to formal reading, 
much will have been done toward 
preventing reading difficulties later. 

Two standardized reading-readiness 
tests which are perhaps familiar to 
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many first-grade teachers, and which 
are very helpful, are: The Mefropol- 
itan Readiness Tests (group tests) 
and the Monroe Reading Aptitude 
Tests (partly individual). Both are 
most useful in discovering and group- 
ing the children who can progress at 
the same approximate rate in reading. 
lf such tests cannot be obtained for an 
entire group, they should be given at 
least to the few children who, from 
the standpoint of the teacher's obser- 
vation and study, seem to be definite 
ly above or below normal in learning 
capacity. If it is impossible to give 
standardized tests, informal tests will 
greatly help the teacher to find the 
children who are ready for reading. 


PLANNING THE READING 
PROGRAM FOR THE YEAR 


When the results of the reading- 
aptitude tests are tabulated and are 
combined with a month or more of 
careful observation of the children, 
the teacher will probably discover 
that she has three or more reading 
groups. In a small class four groups 
Thay be managed successfully, but 
with large classes only three groups 
ace possible. 

Groups One and Two— 

The first and second groups will be 
ready to start the formal reading pro 
gram used in the grade. They will 
accomplish considerable by the end of 
the second month, but it ‘s -well for 
the teacher to give a vocabulary check 
test informally at the end of each 
month or six weeks, regardless of the 
seemingly rapid acquisition of vo- 
cabulary. 

Studies have shown that even the 
most intelligent children have vocab- 
ulary confusions if they are not tested 
and helped. Several informal reading 
check tests will be found in Reading 
Activities in the Primary Grades, by 
Grace E. Storm and Nila B. Smith. 
Any informal test is satisfactory if it 
thoroughly checks the vocabulary. 

Words which have been confused, 
or those which have not been mas- 
tered by the majority of the group, 
should be recorded by the teacher and 
used in various forms of interesting 
drill stories or games. This should 
continue until the children have be- 
come familiar with the vocabulary 
used in many different situations. 

A foundation vocabulary is most 
important and is worth establishing 
rather slowly at first, because word 
confusion will result in reading dif- 
ficulties later on. Simple booklets to 
contain words not mastered by indi- 
vidual children will be worth all the 
time and effort required in making 
them. The words should be printed 
in sentences inside the cover. The 
words for drill should be underlined, 
and two or three sentences should use 
the same word. At the back of the 
booklet the words should be listed 
separately for a mastery check. 

Let the children make their own 
covers. One idea that was used effec- 


tively was a picture of a traffic light 
with the red stop sign exposed. The 
booklet was called “My Stop Words.” 
The children in the grade were so en- 


thusiastic about the booklets that 
they took them home and studied the 
words so that they could be ready for 
the mastery test as soon as possible. 

Later in the year when a sufficient 
vocabulary has been established and 
when methods of word analysis are 
familiar to the children, the monthly 
check tests will not be necessary. 
They should be given at frequent in- 
tervals, however, until the children 
can read with a fair degree of in- 
dependence. 

Besides the establishment of an 
adequate vocabulary there is one more 
way in which reading difhculties may 
be prevented with groups one and 
two. That is by providing plenty of 
simple, interesting material to put in 
to the hands of the children when 
they reach learning plateaus or seem 
at a standstill in their basal reading 
material. Such plateaus occur fre 
quently with beginning readers, and a 
change to easy material for the length 
of time.necessary will save the teacher 


much worry and the children mud 
needless discouragement. 

Easy ‘material is provided “in 4, 
many inexpensive, interesting Pre 
primers and primers now on the my. 
ket, or material may be made by th 
teacher herself. In the end, the chi 
dren will not be retarded by 
change to simpler reading mat, 
whenever necessary. Specialists in ;, 
ficld of reading say that children gi 
confidence by reading fluently mz, 
rial which is easy for them, but the 
become discouraged if they are cop, 
stantly forced to attack matenj 
which is too difficult. 

The Retarded Group— 

This group is composed of the chi. 
dren who are immature physical, 
and mentally, those who are lacki 
in intelligence, and often childre 
from homes where English is not th 
native tongue. No formal readin 
should be presented to the group w. 
til reading readiness has been definite) 
established and until a second ty 
shows that children are ready for th 
basic reading material. Readiness fy 
reading may take three months, a hi 
year, or more. (Continued on page 63 


Gaining Number Concepts 


GLADYS RISDEN 
Teacher, Ridge Road School, Parma, Obio 


exclaimed six-year-old Marilyn to 

the visiting supervisor, who then 
casually asked the child to bring her 
eight pieces of chalk. 

Marilyn went to the chalk box. 
“One, two, three, four, five, six, sev- 
en, eight,” she counted. 

Did Marilyn Amow that four and 
four are eight? No. She had merely 
memorized some words that had no 
connection with her everyday experi- 
ence. If she had known that four 
and four are eight, she would have 
picked up four pieces of chalk, then 
feur more, and so have accomplished 
her errand more etticiently. 

“How much are three and four?” 
the teacher asked Bill. 

“Six, nine, four,” he answered, eyes 
glued on his questioner’s face to catch 
the expression that would tell him 
which was his correct guess. 

“Look,” the teacher said to him. 
Two groups of three and four pennies 
respectively were exposed for a brief 
instant. “How many pennies?” 


|= four and four,” smugly 





“Seven,” Bill responded automii- 
cally. He had not had time to coum 
“How does it happen you know th 
(indicating the pennies) and do m 
know this (indicating the flash carl 
bearing 3 +-4)?” the teacher asked. 

His face lighted up in wont. 
ment. He asked, “Does this (t 
tlash card) mean ¢hat (the pennies)’ 
And, having discovered that this di 
mean ¢hat, Bill, who had been havin 
a dithcult, discouraging struggle wit 
arithmetic, stopped failing. Six weal 
later he was doing average work a 
that subject. 

How many children are _failiog 
arithmetic in school because they # 
not know that the facts which @ 
are struggling to remember are & 
very facts which they are using cot 
petently every day out of school? 

There is only one way to leam# 
know number facts and that is 
learn them through experience. 
child needs to have many, many 4 
periences in grouping different tp 


together and taking them apart. 


Do you feel the need of specific help in teaching * 
tool subjects—those basic fundamentals of the sc 
curriculum? In this new department we will re 


TEACHING the 
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tions when I recently spent a 

month visiting reading classes. 
Each superintendent had been sent the 
date on which my visit would occur, 
and then he planned the schedules. 
Every teacher knew exactly what pe- 
riod to expect me in her room. 

This was an unusual procedure, but 
[| wanted to be sure that | would see 
, reading class taught. (And I still 
do believe that reading actually has 
to be taught, even through the higher 
dementary grades.) Then I wanted 
veachers to see how much easier it is 
tg have a reading class when time and 
thought have been given to the prepa- 
ation. I also wanted, in observations 
later on, to be able to make compar- 
» ahi ions of teachers’ work, when they 
48° 6) tave made specific plans, and when 

they have had no definite plan in 

mind. In other words, | wanted to 

discover through experience whether 

teaching is not actually easier when 
ui the work is planned for the month, 

the week, and the day. Of course, I 
do not mean that there must be a 
fixed plan that cannot be varied if 
necessary. 

Most teachers realize that they 
cannot expect a response from a child 
until something is done to get him 


] son some interesting observa- 





toma HE interested. However, some teachers 
> Coun RE still follow the old humdrum meth- 
nw th od: they assign a long story to be 
do mt rad cither orally or silently by the 
ish cl vhole class, without an explained mo- 
asked. TM sive, But in my observations, I found 
wond- HI most of the teachers working toward 
us \" Ei making reading a meaningful process. 
umes}: 


this dil EXAMPLES OF GOOD TEACHING 
1 havigll So much depends on the way that 


gle wit ilesson is introduced. One teacher 
ix WENHEE presented her lesson in a vivid man- 
work aM ner, She took up a discussion of the 

illustrations that accompanied the 


tory, and it was surprising to see how 
they IME she taught practically every new word 
ich GORE and phrase that was introduced in the 
reading, through a study of these pic- 
tures. She also had brought in mag- 
chool? i wine pictures related to the story. 
There were several incidents she told 
at 18 MM that made me want to get the book 
nce. to see what the story was about, and 
nany “HE '0 find how it ended. After doing 
I ‘hese things to arouse the curiosity of 
rt. the pupils toward the material, she 


Observations in Reading 
MAUDE W. HUNTER 


Supervisor, Elementary Schools, Newton County, Mississippi 


then explained exactly what she want- 
ed them to discover as they read the 
story silently. In order that individ- 
ual differences might be cared for, she 
listed on the blackboard five different 
things that might be done in connec- 
tion with the reading of the story, 
after the reading was completed. 

This assignment was finished com- 
pletely by only a few members of the 
class, but it gave work for this su- 
perior group and made each child 
work up to his ability and speed. I 
noticed that some children in the 
room were not able to read this mate- 
rial on account of its difficulty. These 
pupils read in books containing easier 
material related to the subject under 
discussion. Each pupil was able to feel 
some degree of success at the end of 
the period. I found the best teachers 
doing similar things to provide useful 
activity for both superior and less 
capable pupils. 

Another teacher was having a les- 
son in the third grade about a grass- 
hopper. This teacher is not an artist, 
but I rarely fail to find on her black- 
board some rough drawings she has 
used in connection with her teach- 
ing. This day she had an enlarged 
picture of a grasshopper drawn on the 
blackboard. It was not perfect, but 
how it helped to simplify difficult 
words that were to be encountered in 
reading the story! She introduced 
these words by talking about them in 
relation to the picture. Then the 
teacher found what the children al- 
ready knew about grasshoppers. On 
the blackboard the teacher wrote 
three specific questions to which the 
pupils were to find the answers as 
they read. This preceded the silent 
reading of the story. As the pupils 
found the answers to the questions, 
different children were called on to 
read the answers aloud. 

I have given two illustrations of 
what I consider well-taught reading 
lessons. Perhaps you may benefit 
from things I saw that did not seem 
to bring the desired results. 


EXAMPLES OF POOR TEACHING 


One teacher assigned her lesson in 
this way: “Open your books to page 
95. I will give you ten minutes to 
read the story; then you will have a 
test on what you have read.” 





ng UE include accounts of practical methods that experienced 
cnOPEE teachers have found useful in helping their pupils to 
: learn arithmetic, handwriting, reading, and spelling. 
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No motive was given for the read- 
ing except. that there would be a test 
after it was done. There was no oral 
response at all. True-false questions 
were read aloud, and then each pupil 
checked his own paper, and the papers 
were collected. No discussion of the 
questions followed. 

These children had no particular 
interest in the selection read. They 
were not introduced to the story in 
any way. How they did need the 
teacher to tell some exciting incident 
or striking fact related to the story! 
They did not even see the pictures. 
The teacher did not suggest one thing 
that they were to find out. There 
were no questions that would call for 
rereading orally. There was no teach- 
ing of new or difficult words. 

This teacher thought she had pre- 
pared to teach the lesson when she 
made ready her true-false statements, 
but the class was a complete failure, 
and the pupils are not developing in 
ability to read. 

Pupils depend too much on having 
teachers tell them words as they read. 
Much of this is habit. 1 saw many 
examples of this. The pupils would 
be reading silently. As they read they 


e 


would ask for help on every unfamil- 
iar word. 

I have several remedies to suggest. 
Impress the pupil with the fact that 
when he is reading silently, he is read- 
ing for the thought, and does not 
have to know every word. Teach 
him that he can get many of the 
words from the context of the sen- 
tence or paragraph. When he comes 
to a word he does not know, have 
him pass over it, read to the end of 
the sentence for the meaning, and 
then reread the line to see whether he 
can comprehend the word. Experi- 
ence has shown that in most cases he 
gets the word from the context. Also 
teach him to try to pronounce an un- 
familiar word by using his knowledge 
of phonics. 

A few teachers are still conducting 
“old-time” oral reading lessons. I do 
not mean that pupils do not need to 
read orally. But what is more tragic 
than to observe a class where the 
teacher has one child read a paragraph 
orally, another child read the next, 
and so on; a class where there has 
been no previous preparation, no dis- 
cussion, and where every child has 
his eyes glued (Continued on page 67) 
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of lessons on fractions. Lesson 
I discussed making halves and 
fourths; Lesson II, making eighths; 
and Lesson III, making sixteenths. 
Here are more lessons on this subject. 


LESSON IV—-THE NUMERATOR 
AND THE DENOMINATOR 


Each pupil should be provided with 
a ruler, a sheet of soft paper, and a 
sheet of pad paper on which to write 
as directed. 

Motivation: Let us sce what more 
we can learn about the parts of things 
today. 

Draw a line on your paper 8 inches 
long. 

Draw a short line to divide your 
cight-inch line into two equal parts. 


I AST month we introduced a series 


‘ What is each part called? Write it. 


How many halves in the whole? 
Write it. 

Make one half of the line heavier 
than the other. 

What figure in 14 shows into how 
many parts you have divided the line? 
What figure shows how many of those 
parts were made heavier? 

Draw another line 8 inches long. 

Draw lines to divide it into four 
equal parts. 

What is each part called? Make 
one of the parts heavier. 

What figure in 14 shows into how 
many parts the whole line was divid- 
ed? What figure shows how many of 
those parts were made heavier? 

Now make *4 of the line heavier. 
Write %4. 

What does the 4 show? What does 
the 3 show? 

Make an example in subtraction in 


which you subtract 4 of the line 


from the whole line. The example may 
be written in two ways. (l—'4=*4 
ind Y—Y4=%4 ) 


Look at 1 again and tell what the- 


4 shows. 

Look at *; and tell what the 4 
shows. 

We call the number below the line 
the denominator, or namer. Can you 
see why? Tell what the denominator 
shows. 

In 14 what does the 1 show? 

In 34 what does the 3 show? 

We call the figure above the line 
the numerator, or numberer. ‘Tell 
why. Tell what the numerator shows. 

We have been talking about frac- 
tions and we have learned a great deal 
about them in these lessons. If. some- 
one were to ask you what a fraction 
is, what would you say? (The var- 
ious answers by different pupils should 
be written on the blackboard so that 
they may be examined by the class. 
Then the teacher may ask the follow- 
ing questions, unless someone has giv- 
en an acceptable definition) . 

Examine ¥, 4%, 4. (The teacher 
writes these on the blackboard.) 

What does the denominator show? 
What does the numerator show? 

These are called unit fractions be- 
cause they show that only one part of 
the whole thing is being thought of. 


.. How many equal parts of the whole 


thing does each unit fraction show? 
(One of the equal parts of a whole 


~ thigg.) 


Examine these fractions: 34, 2%, 5%, 





SEE NEXT PAGE 
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How many equal parts are shown 
by *4? How many by %? How 
many by %? Now what would you 
say these fractions are? (More than 
one of the equal parts of a whole 
thing.) 

Who can now give me a statement 
that will apply to both one part and 
more than one part? 

We say it like this: A fraction is 
one or more of the equal parts of a 
whole thing. Do you think that is 
right? Why? 

Was your definition as good a one 
as this? Why? (Or why not?) 

Show how this definition is just 
right. 

Draw a line 8 inches long and di- 
vide it into 8 equal parts. 

Make one part heavier. Write the 
fraction for this part. 


What does the 8 show? What do 
we call the 8 in 4? 
What does the 1 show? What do 


we call the 1 in 44? 

Make a subtraction example in 
which you subtract 4 from the 
whole. Write it in two ways. 
(1-—14= 14 and 44—h= 74) 

What does the 8 in 44 show? What 
is it called? 

What does the 7 in 44 show? What 
is it called? 

Draw a line 8 inches long and di- 
vide it into 16 parts. Make one part 
heavier. How much is this part? 
Write the fraction. 

Make another sixteenth of the line 
heavier. How much of the line did 
you make heavier the second time? 

Make an addition example that will 
show how much of the whole line is 
heavier. How much the first time? 
How much the second time? How 
much altogether? Write the example. 
(“et 16- “7"A6) 

John was told he needed a piece of 
wood *4 of a foot long to make the 
cover for a box. What number in “4 
shows into how many parts he had to 
divide the foot? What number shows 
how many of these parts he had to 
measure off when he cut the piece of 
board? 

John found his cover had to be % 
of a foot wide. What number shows 
into how many parts the foot would 
be divided? What number shows how 
many of these parts had to be cut off 
for the cover? 

Mary and her two friends had a 
dozen bananas which they wished to 
divide equally among the three of 
them. Into how many parts would 
the dozen bananas have to be divided? 
What would each part be called? 
Write this in figures. 

What part of all the bananas would 
be Mary’s share? What number would 
show how many of all the parts Mary 
would get? 

What part would her <wo friends 
together have? What number would 
show how many of the parts went to 
her two friends together? 

What part would each friend get 
by herself? 

Make an addition example of these 
three fractions. Write it. (4+%4 
+%=%4=1 whole) 

John’s mother gave him half a doz 
en cookies to take for lunch on a fish- 
ing trip. How many cookies was 
that? He invited James to go with 
him. James forgot his lunch. John 
offered to divide his lunch with his 
friend. What (Continued on page 67) 
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Educational Advisor, Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, New York, N.Y. 


able needs of the children with 

whom she is to work will note 
early any differences in development 
among these children. These differ- 
ences may be seen in various degrees 
of motor control; in length of atten- 
tion span; in types of interests; in 
attitudes toward work; and in ways 
of attacking new problems. There- 
fore, in preparing for the needs and 
uses to be made of written work, she 
should take into consideration all of 
these factors. 

Since skill in manuscript writing is 
casy to acquire, due to its simple 
strokes and alphabetic form, children 
can learn to write at an earlier age 
than is possible in other forms of 
handwriting. Pupils can learn to 
write at the same time they learn to 
read. Each subject stimulates an in- 


T HE teacher who knows the prob- 


. terest in the other. 


Recent experiments in the first 
grade show that correct letter forms 
are made six times as frequently in 
manuscript writing as in cursive writ- 
ing. Likewise, words written in man- 
uscript are spelled correctly twelve 
times as frequently. The forming of 
manuscript letters is closely related to 
the early drawing efforts of first- 
grade children. 

These children have little back- 
ground that will help them to imagine 
written forms of expression. There- 
fore, the teacher should prepare them 
for writing experiences by having 
them watch her write on the black- 
board, or on paper, many times before 
expecting them to copy anything. 

Since the muscular control of 
young children is poor, since they are 
easily fatigued, and since they have a 
short interest span, their early efforts 
in writing will need to be brief and 
simple. The movements needed in 
and the eye muscles. These muscles 
heretofore not used by young chil- 
dren, such as the hand, the finger, 
and the eye muscles. These muscles 
will tire quickly and the results will 
at first show some lack of control, 
such as wavy lines and uneven forms. 
But the children will have a feeling of 
satisfaction in their accomplishment. 
This will stimulate further efforts and 
improve the work. 

It is important to stress the practi- 
cal side by having the children write 
familiar names, or labels needed as 


titles for pictures, or directions for 
work. For the first-grade child, learn- 
ing to write his name correctly is a 
big achievement. In third grade he 
can select special letters and learn to 
write his name in a distinct, attrac- 
tive form as a signature. 

Tools and materials should be suit- 
ed to the needs and abilities of the 
children. Pencils should have medi- 
um-soft leads, which make black 
strokes without pressure being exerted. 
For a third-grade child or one who is 
older, a good stub pen or a fountain 
pen is advisable. Dull-surfaced pa- 
per, cream or buff, eliminates glare. 

Children should have many oppor- 
tunities ‘to write on both plain and 
ruled paper in order to gain control 
in making letters regular and even in 
size. For the girls and boys in sight- 
conservation classes, special lined pa- 
per is available. Good black writing 
ink is preferable to colored inks in 
order to avoid eyestrain. 

When learning to write in manu- 
script all children should sit com- 


fortably, hold their tools co; 
and place the papers conveniently « 
their desks. In first grade, child 
should make their letters large, ogy, 
inch capitals and half-inch small |», 
ters. This will avoid strain of o 
and finger muscles. 

The correct form and the right ¢ 
rection in making strokes are the mo 
important points to gain at first, |, 
the beginning all letters should be y, 
joined but grouped together in won, 
In the second grade, letters may 
reduced in size to three-fourths-ing 
capitals and three-eighths-inch sm 
letters. Third-grade children may p,. 
duce the size to one-half inch ay 
one-fourth inch respectively. Sy. 
cialists feel that writing should 
be reduced beyond the one-fourth. 
inch size for any writing, to avai 
eyestrain. 

Second-grade children tend to in. 
prove in form, gain control, and jp 
crease speed. They should begin y 
develop regularity in spacing betwe: 
words and lines, and should try y 
make straight margins. 

From the third grade up, childm 
should learn to improve their writin 
by selecting and practicing an attr. 
tive alphabet, by making letters eva 
in size on a line and on a page, an 
by making letters uniform in slam 
Added to this, children can see the 
growth and their development b 
comparing results with a good stand. 
ard and by keeping a record of thes 
growth in speed and quality. 

When children reach the fourth 
grade or above, individuality in fom 
should be (Continued on page 6 












Spelling for Beginners 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Instructor, Elementary Department, Ethical Culture School, New York, NY. 


not ready for the usual type of 
spelling practice. For them a 
more personal approach is to be pre- 
ferred. One successful method is to 
have each child make a small spell- 
ing notebook by fastening together 
several sheets of ruled paper about 
4” x 6”. On the first page he may 
write “The Numbers” (spelling out 
the numerals one through ten). A sec- 
ond page might list “Question Words” 
(why, when, where, which, who, and 
what). Succeeding pages might have 
“Word Groups,” such as: could, 
would, should; is, his; as, has; ever, 
never, every; there, where; must, just. 
List “The Colors” on another page, 
and so on. 
If the children are doing creative 
writing in the form of original sto- 
ries, a page headed “Beginnings” 


B= in spelling are often 
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The chart on the next pag 
should be posted on you 
bulletin board. It will 
a help to your primary pt 
pils in learning to spe 
number and color words 
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would be in order, to include sud 
suggestive openings as: Once, Ont 
there was, One day, One sunny 4, 
There was, There were, In far-aw#) 
Mexico, as substitutes for the 
“Once upon a time” of a youll 
child’s story. 

Other pages might list certain com 
mon troublesome words, such as: § 
garden, been, know, said. The wot 
ing and discussion of these words 5 
often enough to fix their spelling. 

This work is an excellent introdu 
tion to formal spelling because mei 
ing is being stressed as well as fom 
After such preliminary exercises, ™* 
children are ready to undertake for 
mal spelling -from a spelling boo 
This stage is often reached by the b 
ginning or middle of the third gr 
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The Colors 
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STORIES TO READ( 











The New Word 


WINNIFRED J. MOTT 


Use this story to bring out in the minds of your pu- 
pils love of country and a willingness to do without 
things in order to buy War Stamps needed for its defense. 


ICKIE TRAVERS always looked 
D forward to Saturday. That 
was the time when his father 
brought home his weekly pay enve- 
lope; the time he never failed to give 
his small son a twenty-five-cent piece, 
saying jokingly, “S’pose you can make 
it last a week, Skipper?” 

Dickie’s answer was always the 
same, too. “Of course I can, Daddy.” 
Yet somehow, by the middle of the 
week, his allowance would be gone and 
he had nothing much to show for the 
spending. * 

It was Saturday again, and Dickie, 
with his quarter held tightly in his 
hand, ran happily to the corner gro- 
cery, intent on the purchase of what 
was known in the Travers family as 
“the Saturday afternoon treat.” 

As he neared the store he stopped 
to stare at a poster outside the post 
office which had not been there the 
week before. There was a picture of 
a man with a gun on it. Dickie slow- 
ly spelled out the wording undér it; 
“Bee P-a-t-r-i-o-t-i-c. B-y-y W-a-+r 


B-o-n-d-s a-n-d S-t-a-m-p-s.” 


“That’s what my daddy’s buying,” 
he thought to himself proudly. But 
surely, he, Dickie, wasn’t expected .to 
do so. That poster wasn’t meanc for 
little boys who had only twenty-five 
cents a week for pocket money, Dickie 
assured himself. 

He went into the store, and made 
known his wants. The clerk brought 
out glass trays of different kinds of 
sweets, and Dickie made a careful se- 
lection. He laid his quarter upon the 
counter and walked home slowly, ten 
cents change in one hand, a small bag 
of candy in the other. 


After supper, he passed his “Satur- 
day treat” to his parents. Then, with 
his bag of candy beside him to make 
the task sweeter, he opened his spell- 
ing book to study some words which 
he had failed to spell correctly the 
day before. Spelling was a hard sub- 
ject, he thought. 

As he read down the page, his eyes 
rested upon a new word. “P-a-t-r-i- 
o-t”; he murmured the letters half 
aloud. Why, that was something like 
the word on the poster! 

“Daddy,” he asked eagerly, “what’s 
a patriot?” 

“A patriot?” Mr. Travers came out 
from behind his evening paper. “A 
patriot is one who loves his country— 
who is willing to give up things to 
help her—who will fight for her if 
necessary.” His voice was a bit hus- 
ky, as if he had a cold. “Why do 
you ask, Dickie?” 

“Why, I saw a word something like 
that on a poster today,” Dickie re- 
plied. thoughtfully. “Then if any- 
bedy is pa-tri-otic, Daddy, he does 
those rhings?”. . . 

“Yes, and I’m sure you will, too, 
when you are older.” Mr. Travers 
hid. himself behind his evening paper 
again, and Mrs. Travers looked up 
from her Red Cross knitting to smile 
at her “two boys,” as she often called 
them. 

Monday morning, when all the 
children in Dickie’s grade sang “My 
Country, “Tis of Thee,” it seemed to 
him like a new song. He had never 
thought much about the words before. 
Now, as he sang, “I love thy rocks 
and rills—thy woods and templed 
hills,” he really did love them. 
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That night, after school, he walked 
home by way of the post office, so 
that he could look at the poster again. 
After staring at it earnestly for a 
moment, he sighed deeply. Then he 
went home with a very decided ex- 
pression upon his face. 

The next Saturday, when Dickie 
was handed his quarter, he did not go 
to the corner store. He went straight 
to the post office. He hurried up to 
the window with a sign over it— 
“Buy War Bonds and Stamps Here.” 
He was so short that his thatch of 
red curls and his blue eyes scarcely 
came to the level of the window, and 
the man on the other side leaned over 
to see where the voice was coming 
from. 

He recognized Dickie. “Why, how 
do you do, Master Travers,” he said, 
bringing to view a sheet of stamps. 
“And how many would you like?” 

Dickie glowed all over. Being called 
“Master Travers” made him feel quite 
tall. However, he remembered some- 
thing just as he started to say, “One, 


please”; and instead he asked impor. 
tantly: “Do you have more than on 
kind of War Stamp? When Mothe 
goes to the store, she always asks tp 
see three or four kinds of anything 
before she buys.” 

The man behind the counter ap. 
peared to have a bad cough, for , 
moment or so—and his face grey 
very red as he said, “We have only on 
kind—that is, of the ten-cent stamps, 
[ suppose that’s what you want, isn‘ 
it? Just one?” 

“Yes, sir, and a book to put it in.” 
Dickie laid his quarter upon a ney 
kind of counter this time. He pu 
the fifteen cents change in his pocket, 
He moistened the stamp which wa 
handed to him, and pressed it firmly 
in its place—the very first place in 
the book. You see, he did not intend 
to stop with one stamp. 

There was a straightness to his 
shoulders as he went out of the pox 
office. For the first time, Dickie 
Travers felt that he knew something 
about what the word pafriot meant! 





Becky’s Cloak 


CLARA EMOGENE BOWEN 


What other stories about George Washington can your 
pupils find? It would be fun to choose the ones they 
like best for a Washington story hour on February 22. 


abruptly, “but there won't be 

any money to buy cloth for a 
cloak for you this winter. You will 
have to wear the old shawl. [ll 
mend it where it’s the thinnest.” 

“Oh, Mother!” Becky caught her 
breath sharply. “I—I thought—” 

“Well, don’t think any more, for 
you won't get it. With your father 
laid up with that lame knee, and me 
a-bakin’ bread for the soldiers so as 
to keep something for our own 
mouths, there won't be any money 
for clothes.” 

Becky Stovell did not cry. She was 
too big to cry. Twelve-year-old girls, 
living in the colonies in 1775, did not 
show their feelings in that way. She 
sat for a long time gazing into the 
open fire. Red coals glowed around 
a large iron pan in which big thick 
pones of bread were baking. Kettles, 
hanging from hooks, sputtered and 
sang over the bright flames, sending 
forth savory odors. 

The wide chimney was made of 
rough, uneven stones. Large flat ones 
in front of the fireplace formed the 
hearth which, when covered with hot 
ashes and embers, made an excellent 
place for roasting potatoes and corn. 
The house was made of logs, unhewn 
and daubed with clay. Inside, the 


I: sorRY, child,” Mrs. Stovell said 


walls were decorated with skins of 
animals, mostly wolf and _ panther 
Several bear pelts served as rugs for 
the floor and benches. Near the door 
was fastened a pair of long, beaut- 
fully polished deer antlers on which 
rested the most important article of 
the household—a trusty musket. 

Becky looked at the musket wis 
fully. “If I could kill a bear,” sk 
thought, “I'd sell the meat and— 

“Becky!” her mother called from 
the lean-to. “Fetch your basket. | 
got the bread ready for you to take. 

“Yes’m.” Becky dutifully picked 
up the big basket which her father 
had woven from birch bark. Sk 
helped her mother pack the bread is 
it and then Mrs. Stovell tucked 
clean cloth over the top. 

“There,” she said, “it’s a mite heav- 
ier than common, but I reckon yo 
can manage. Don’t lose the mont} 
and come straight back soon as yo 
can.” 

“Yes’m,” Becky said, as she pickes 
up the basket. It was a mite heaviet 
too heavy for her to carry, but sheé 
manage somehow. 

“Child!” her mother called afte 
her, “Put on the shawl. Don't y# 
know it be a cold day?” 

“Tm not cold,” Becky murmured 
“and I can walk better without it- 
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She crossed the clearing, followed 
, narrow path through a piece of 
woodland, walked the foot logs over 
, creck, and came at last in sight of 
the place where the soldiers were en- 
camped. She paused under a big oak 
ree to rest and to get out of the cold 
vind for a moment. 

The camp was not a new sight to 
tecky. She had traveled that same 
path and carried that same basket ev- 
ery day since the men had been there. 
From where she stood it looked like 
little village. That nearest tent she 
remembered very clearly, ever since 
the day when her curiosity had im- 
piled her to take a peek inside. She 
remembered, too, the man who had 
ben sitting inside. He had looked up 
with a twinkle in his eye and had said 
very kindly, “How do you do, my 
daughter. Here is a nice red apple 
for you. She had drawn back tim- 
idly and then had taken the fruit. As 
gon as possible she had run home to 
tll her mother. That had been 
months ago, but she had not forgot- 
ten, and today she thought once more 
of the occurrence, as she rested against 
the old tree. 

“He was a good man,” she reflect- 
ad. “A lot better than any of the 
others. They never did offer me any- 
thing, but just paid for the bread.” 

The wind was colder now, and the 
wee hardly a shelter from it. She 
began to shiver. Her hands were 
amb and cold as she stooped for the 
basket. Becky thought of the cloak 
ind choked back the tears as she said 
w herself, “Now I won’t get it.” 

“Basket too heavy?” said a kindly 
vice behind her. “Let me take it 
the rest of the way.” 

Becky turned and, to her surprise, 
vas looking into the face of the man 
ibout whom she had been thinking. 

“I saw you once before, didn’t 1?” 
ke remarked conversationally. “Do 
you remember ?”” 

Becky smiled because his voice was 
0 friendly and cheerful, but she 
grew serious at once. “I meant no 
tarm, honestly I didn’t,” she said. 

“Why, bless you, child,” he replied, 
‘you did nothing wrong. I'll show 
you through all the tents, if you like.” 

She laughed a little at this, and 
thought how beautiful his coat was, 
with its pretty bright buttons. It 
looked so nice and warm. Even his 
tace had a warmth that went right to 
becky’s heart. She watched him hand 
the basket toa young soldier. The 
latter a and said, “Thank you, 

Tal, 

Becky's eyes grew big and round. 
Could this man be the great General 
Washington? But of course not. 

al Washington was a noted man. 
He would not be walking along with 
2 little girl when he had so many 
‘nous and important things to be 
doing. “You must be cold,” he said 
gently. “There is a fire over here. 


Come, warm yourself.” She followed 
in silence, 
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“Haven't you any cloak, little 
girl?” The question was put so ab- 
ruptly that Becky was startled. 

“No, sir,” she answered truthfully. 
Pent-up feelings of disappointment 
over her mother’s words about no 
money for a cloak rushed over Becky 
as she looked up at the man. Then 
she added, “But Mother has an old 
brown shawl that I wear sometimes.” 

Did the expression on his face 
change or was it only her imagination? 
Anyway he got out a handkerchief 
and blew his nose rather loudly. 

“Smoke in my eyes,” he remarked. 
“Come, I promised to show you the 
inside of a tent today.” 

The tent was small and Becky was 
surprised to find how snug and com- 
fortable it was. There was a Cot, 
covered with a gray wool blanket, a 
small table with many papers on it, 
and at the other side a stool and a big 
box with a lid. He opened the box 
and took out a blue plaid coat, a big 
heavy one. 

“What is your name, child?” he 
asked. 

“Becky Stovell.” 

“How old are you, Becky?” 

“Twelve.” 

“Well, Becky,” he smiled, “I’m go- 
ing to make you‘a,presenr. . Yeu have 
been a mighty brave lictle girl to walk 
and carrv that load 8f ‘bread ‘for* thé 
men al! this time. I’m going to give 
you this coat. Your .nccher caa fix it 
for you and it will Jast for many a 
day.” 

“Oh!” Becky gasped. “You mean 
you will give it to me?” 

“I certainly do. You have earned 
a reward.” He spoke thoughtfully. 
He threw the coat around her shoul- 
ders but it was so long it dragged on 
the ground. “Just as I thought,” he 
reflected. “It will have to be remod- 
cled. If you want to wear it, you can 
hold up the skirt.” 

“Oh, no,” she cried. “I'll carry it 
in my arms, all rolled up tight.” 

“You could put it in your basket. 
Here, let me do it.” 

Becky watched as the coat was 
neatly folded and placed in the bas- 
ket. Then hesitantly she said, “Are 
you, sir—are you the great General 
Washington?” 

The man laughed, a loud ringing 
laugh. “My name is Washington,” 
he said, “George Washington, to be 
exact. And folks do call me General.” 

“I knew you were not a common 
man.” ‘There was a note of rever- 
ence in Becky's voice as she spoke, and 
she looked at him in wonder. 

General Washington took Becky's 
small hand in his own. “Now run 
along,” he said, “and think of me 
when you wear your new cloak.” 

To this day there is, in the home 
of one of Becky Stovell’s descendants, 
an old plaid cloak carefully treasured 
and proudly exhibited as once having 
belonged to the great general George 
Washington, who was first president 
of the United States. 


























Something Different 


HELEN OLIPHANT BATES 


Perhaps this brother-and-sister story will give your 


class an idea for a school exhibit. 


It will surely pro- 


vide interesting reading for pupils from fourth grade up. 


HE closing bell of Maple Elemen- 
tary School was still ringing 
when Drew Keaton, rushing 

out of the building, bounded toward 
home. 

Ted Burroughs, the class president, 
caught him by the arm. “Say, what’s 
the hurry?” 

“Got to finish my viking ship for 
the exhibit tomorrow.” 

“You've been working on that ever 
since we began to study early trans- 
portation,” Ted recalled. “Maybe 
you'll win a ribbon on it.” 

“Wish I could, but there will be 
other good entries. I bet you have a 
fine one yourself,” Drew answered, 
and scurrying across his back yard 
he entered the corner of the shed 
used for a workshop. He straddled 
a stool in front of the table and 
began to paint the sides of the boat. 

Hearing thumps on the ground 
outside, Drew glanced through the 
open door and saw Nell, his sister, 
dragging a wooden box. 

“Bud,” she panted, “will you help 
me make a museum of art out of 
this?” 

“That'd make some museum,” he 
scoffed. “And art is such sissy stuff. 
No, I don’t—” 

“Won't you help me just a little?” 
she begged, pulling the box nearer 
the work table. “I need a home for 
the pictures I’ve been collecting. 
It'll make such a grand entry in the 
exhibit. Please, Drew.” 


Turning his tousled head toward 
Nell’s slender face framed with 
blond ringlets, Drew saw the look in 
her blue eyes. “Oh, all right,” he 
consented and rose to put his ship on 
the shelf. “What do you want me 
to do?” 

“Put in some partitions,” she ex- 
plained, indicating the place for di- 
visions, “so I can have four rooms.” 

“I see,” he replied, and reached 
for some lightweight wood, ham- 
mer, and nails. 

For at least an hour Drew bent 
over the table, following Nell’s di- 
rections. The walls finally com- 
pleted, he added a coat of paint and 
made letters across the front to read 
“Museum of Art.” 

As he paused to inspect the work 
his face lighted with approval. 

“Now will you help me make 
some frames for the pictures?” Nell 
asked, taking a handful of miniature 
reproductions of famous master- 
pieces out of the pocket of her dress. 

Drew pulled his sturdy legs out 
from under the table for a stretch, 
and his brown eyes traveled toward 
the shelf supporting his ship. “You 
said you needed just a little help!” 

“I didn’t know it would take so 
long,” she apologized. “Please keep 
on. You're doing such a fine job. 
It'll be a wonderful entry if you'll 
only finish it.” 

Hearing the longing and the ap- 
preciation in (Continued on page 66) 
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Do It THIS Way! 


Easy Lessons in Safety 
SELMA E, HERR 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Are THESE CHILDREN RIGHT OR WRONG? Wuy? 


1. Billy is standing in his seat on the bus so that he can 
watch the woman and baby in the seat behind him. 

2. Jean looks both ways before she steps off the streetcar. 

3. Beth has a pin wheel on a stick and is holding it out of 
the window as she rides on the bus. 

4. Having rung the bell, Jane will be ready to get off 
the bus at the next stop. 

§. Ed thinks it’s fun to practice balancing on the nar- 
row line of the safety zone while he waits for the streetcar. 














Wait until the streetcar 

or bus has come to a 

complete stop, before | 
getting on or off. 
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"nd a seat. 
Sit down. ote 
Stay there. : 
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Face the front when 


getting off. 
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Keep your head and 


arms inside. 
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A STUDY OF AFRICA’S DESERTS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


BEULA WADSWORTH 


Formerly, Supervisor, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


HE African deserts with their 

picturesque landscape and na- 

tive life have long been a fasci- 
nating subject. Now that they are 
the scene of battles between the 
armed forces of the United Nations 
and the armies of the Axis powers, 
they have taken on a new interest. 
This study outline is suggested. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE 


To find out about the African des- 
ets and the difficulties which fighting 
forces encounter there. 


PROCEDURE 


A. Look for pictures of desert life. 
Sudy the globe, and maps of Egypt 
and Libya. 

B. Read in groups, take notes, and 
report on reference books and news- 
papers. (This unit may lead to stud- 
ies of other battle centers in current 
history. ) 


C. Hold class discussions. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


A. Egypt, with its great naval har- 
bor at Alexandria, and its Suez Canal, 
is the critical crossroads of the East 
and West. 

B. Deserts extend across northern 
Africa. Compare their size with that 
of the United States, using a globe. 

African deserts are a vast brown 
Wasteland of sand and flat bare rock. 
(Any land where the yearly rainfall 
less than ten inches is called a des- 
ft. In some desert regions rain does 
not fall for several years at a time. 

scanty rainfall of the African 
deserts is caused by the prevailing dry 
winds which absorb and retain water 
rather than precipitating it in the 
form of rain.) 

C. Sand, in dunes like ocean waves, 
&xtends into such far distances that 

is nothing between sand and 
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Make your study of geography more lively by combining 
it with a discussion of world news from the war fronts of 


today. 


Have your pupils draw a large illustrated map 


of northern Africa to use in this study, and construct 
a sand-table scene showing an oasis and desert life. 


sky. Whaleback dunes are parallel 
with the prevailing winds. Winds 
cause ripple marks and ridges, and 
quickly cover up tracks. The surface 
hardens so that heavy mobile forces 
may travel off the few built roads. 
Clanking treads of tank runners, 
however, tear up the desert floor and 
form clouds of dust which choke sol- 
diers and machinery. Burning winds 
from the south blow the sand into 
lead-colored clouds which roll across 
the desert, stopping transportation. 
When a sand storm comes, men wrap 
up thoroughly and animals crouch 
flat, waiting for the storm to pass. 

D. The sun on the desert produces 
a white-hot light and glare against 
which soldiers’ eyes need to be pro- 
tected. It produces mirages in the 
form of cities, water, and palm trees, 
so real in appearance as to be decep- 
tive to the traveler. The heat in 
summer is intense. In June, for in- 
stance, battles are fought in a tem- 
perature around 135 degrees. 

E. Night on the African deserts is 
always cool. When the temperature 
is 120 degrees by. day, it may be 40 
or 50 degrees by night, a sharp change 
to which desert troops must become 
accustomed. In winter, both day and 
night are cold.. There is a strange 
silence and solitude on the desert at 
night. The moon and stars seem 
larger and brighter than in northern 
countries. 

F. Water, because of little or no 
rainfall, is a precious commodity, the 


sole safeguard of life on the desert. 
Native tribes depend cu the few a- 
cient wells in che gases. ' They ‘store 
water in flasks of porous earthenware 
which they leave to cool ‘in the cold 
night air, and protect in their tents in 
the daytime. Troops are made inde- 
pendent by mechanized or camel con- 
voys of water supply. Troops must 
learn to be careful about the kind of 
water they use, since wells may be 
poisonous or infected. 

G. Vegetation on the desert is 
scanty. Some places are without a 
blade of grass, others have dry clumps 
of yellow African grass which fur- 
nishes food for camels. Where there 
is dew at night, a few flowers may be 
found. Oases with palm-tree shade 
offer grateful relief from the desert 
sand. 

H. Animals best known on the 
desert are the useful camels whose en- 
durance against thirst and fatigue en- 
ables them to carry great loads for 
long distances. They are often not 
good-tempered, but sniff and snarl 
when receiving their burdens. Among 
wild things are half-wild dogs, like 
foxes, which can be tamed. Mice, 
lizards, grasshoppers, and sometimes 
snakes are seen—timid and quick to 
get away. 

I. Tents are the sign of human 


habitation on the wide reaches of 


sand. The Bedouins or Wandering 
Arabs are likely to be seen camping 
between cities, and near Cairo. They 
like to make camp under clumps of 


palm trees close to a well. Old tribal 
customs are still in vogue. The men 
wear long beards and the turban is 


the characteristic headdress. The cos- 


tume is often a white tunic and 
trousers, with an outer garment of 
dark cloth or animal skin. The wom- 
en hide the lower part of the face 
with,a sort of white veil. They carry 
water in jirs on the head. Bedouins 
worthip ‘the stars and offer lengthy 
prayers in guttural Arabic. 

The tents of soldiers are like a set- 
tlement of Biblical times. Twenty 
men may be required to set up a tent 
against stinging sand and wind. Tent 
walls flip-flap incessantly, and tents 
are likely to seem stuffy. In the more 
permanent locations, small cabins are 
built for the men. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Make a large picture map of 
northern Africa similar to the one il- 
lustrated here. A decorative border 
and title panel may be used. Char- 
acteristic features are pictured, such 
as sand dunes, oases with palm trees, a 
Bedouin tent settlement. Pencil, wax 
crayon, or ink outlines are effective, 
filled in with water color. 

B. A miniature model of a Bedouin 
camp might be made on the sand ta- 
ble or on a panel of wallboard, as 
shown here, The materials needed for 
such a model are poles, cords, and 
striped dress goods for the tent; 
ground rugs of cloth decorated with 
wax crayons or cut from goods with 
geometric pattern; clay for modeling 
human figures, animals, and water 
jars; cloth for garments and trap- 
pings; a mirror to represent water; 
tree stems for palm-tree trunks, or 
sticks wrapped with fringed crepe 
paper, and crepe-paper palm leaves; 
materials for cargo borne on the 
backs of camels. 
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A Test on Washington and Lincoln 


ALMA ZWICKER 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Obio 


Fill the blanks with the name of 
either Washington or Lincoln. 

1. was born in a one-room 
log cabin. 


2. was born in a large 
house on a plantation. 

3. was born into a family 
of wealth. 

4. was born into a family 
of poverty. 

§. The birthplace of may 


be visited in the state of Virginia. 
The birthplace of may 
be visited in the state of Kentucky. 


7. was the first president 
of the United States. 
8. was the sixteenth presi 


dent of the United States. 
9. The Civil War was fought while 
was president. 


10. fought in the Revolu 
tionary War. 
11. helped to write the 


Constitution of the United States. 

12. helped to secure the 
passage of the Thirteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution. 


Il. If the statement is true, write T 
_ it; if it is false, write F after it. 

- The Lincoln Memorial is in the 
nation’s capital. 

2. The Lincoln tomb is located in 
New York. 

3. If you wanted to ckmb , rhe 
Washington Monument, you would 
have to go to Arlington, Virginig. 

4. Lincoln’s portrait appears on‘ tlie 
dollar bill. 

§. Washington was inaugurated 
first president of the United States in 
New York City. 
believed that 


6. Lincoln slavery 


was W rong. 
7. After the Civil War, Lincoln re 
tired from the presidency. 
8. Washington lived after Lincoln. 
9. Washington's home is a famous 
shrine, visited by tourists. 
10. Washington is sometimes called 


“Honest Abe.” 


lll. Choose the word or group of 
seo in parenthesis which makes the 
sldfement true. 

1. Washington is known as the 
(Father of His Country, Rail Splitter, 
Great Emancipator). 


2. Mount Vernon is located in 
(Washington, Virginia, New York). 
3. New Orleans was especially 


known as a (cotton, tobacco, slave) 
market during Lincoln's time. 

Thomas Jeiferson was a member 
of the cabinet during (Washington’s, 
Lincoln's) administration. 

§. Andrew Johnson was (a mem 
ber of the cabinet, vice-president, 
general) when Lincoln was president. 

6. A coin on which is engraved 
the likeness of Lincoln is the (nickel, 
quarter, penny). 
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7. The Gettysburg Address begins: 
(When in the course of human 
events; We, the people of the United 
States; Fourscore and 
zo). 

8. Lincoln’s occupation before he 
became president was that of a (law 
yer, surveyor, farmer). 

9. Lincoln debated on slavery with 
(Grant, Booth, Douglas). 

10. Mount 
(Hudson, 


seven years 


Vernon overlooks the 

Potomac, Ohio) River. 

IV. Match each name in the 

bered list with the correct title or 

other designation in the lettered list. 
1. Lafayette 6. Tad 


num 


2. George III 7. Lee 

3. Douglas 8. Nancy Hanks 
4. Cornwallis 9. Braddock 

§. Davis 10. Mary Ball 


a. British general in the Revolu 
tionary War 
« b. Nickname of one of 
sons 


Lincoln's 


c. Washington’s mother’s maiden 
name 

d. King of England during the 
Revolutionary War 

ec. British general of the French 
and Indian War to whom Washington 
Was an aide 

f. Lincoln's mother’s maiden name 

g- President of the Confederacy 

h. French officer en, Washington’s 
statt in the Revolutior 

i “Lincoin’s opponent in a series of 
debates 

j. Confederate general 


V. Some of the following statements 
might have appeared in newspapers of 
Washington’s time, some in newspa- 
pers of Lincoln’s time. Place a W 
after statements of the first kind, an 
L after statements of the second kind. 


1. The President boarded a train 
for Washington. 
2. The members of the Cabinet 


were wearing their satin knee breeches 
and lace ruffles. 

3. For the inauguration, people 
came from other cities by stagecoach 
or by private carriage, changing 
horses on the way. 

4. During the reception, the White 
House was brilliantly illuminated by 
gas lights. 

§. The President sometimes sets his 
cares to one side and joins in the 
games of his two sons. 

6. Congress met today in Congress 
Hall, Philadelphia. 

7. All night, after receiving news 
ot the defeat at Chancellorsville, the 
President paced the floor. 

8. It was announced that Major 
L’Enfant had been engaged to draw a 
plan for the city of Washington. 

9. Yesterday the cornerstone of 
the new Capitol was laid by the 
President. (For key, see page 71) 
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A Test on Verbs 


ELIZABETH 


Veacher of English, Sixth Grade, 


1. Select all the verbs in the follow- 
my sentences. 

1. The crowds hurried to the fair. 
2. The sexton rang the bell. 
3 


. They discovered a secret stair- 
way in the castle. 

4. For miles around everything 
was still. 


§. The agent described his wares to 


the weary housewife. 


Il. Select all the verb phrases in the 
following sentences. 
1. The children were soon working. 
2. When did you hear it? 
3. The janitors were locking the 
rooms. 
4. She should take her heavy coat. 
§. When will the copies be sent? 


ll. Copy the verbs in each sentence 
and after cach verb write § if it is 
singular or P if it is plural. 

1. His friend waits for him every 
morning. 

2. When a new pupil comes, we all 
help him. 

3. Jack owns a dog, but Helen and 
Grace have no pets. 


4. We leave a little early when it 
snows. 
§. The sailor obeys the captain's 


orders, while the passengers cheer. 
1V. Choose the correct word in the 
parenthesis. 

1. Neither of the girls (was, were) 
allowed to attend. 

2. We (was, were) hoping to go. 

3. The cabin in the woods (is, are) 
built of rough logs. 

4+. (Was, Were) 
saw? 

§. Either Jack or Charles 
have) the book. 

6. He (saw, seen) the new books. 

7. They (rang, rung) the bell a 
little early. 

8. Where have you (lain, 
your pencils? 

9. Why has she (come, came)? 


you the one I 


(has, 


laid ) 


STURGES 


Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


V. In the following sentences plac 
ali verbs expressing present time in 
column headed Present, and all tho 
expressing past time in a colum 
headed Past. 

1. What were you singing when 
we came in last evening? 

2. They are baking cakes and pies 

3. Carol sent a letter to Marie. 

4. Did they tell his friends? 


5. We are planning a picnic. 


VI. Fill each blank with some form 
of the verb in parenthesis, makin; 
each sentence express a past action. 

1. Where had he (lay) the 
packages? 

2. Why do you think he 
(choose) this one? 

3. Had the mosquitoes - 
(bite) her? 

4. They had never 
that. 

The boys 


work at once. 


(know) 
(begin) thar 
Vil. Write the 


these 1 erbs, 
throw ride 


principal parts o 


write take  bnnj 
VILL. If the italicized word is corrttt, 
write Yes after it; if it is not, write 
the correct word, 

. Is John laying down? 

. The chair sets in its corner. 

. Have you written your poem! 
. Was the ice broke? 

. Has Jack came yet? 


* 
“A hb we he 


IX. Choose the word in the parenthe- 
sis which is most expressive of the 
action in each sentence. 

1. The child (walked, darted) * 
front of the speeding car. 

2. Jane (loitered, stayed) in & 
museum after Ann had gone. 

3. Joe (went, hurried) to the fir. 

4. The colt (bounded, ran) ply 
fully over the meadows. 

§. The water (dripped, fell) from 
the eaves. (For key, see page 7! 
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A Word Test — Antonyms 


MARGARET E. PARRY 
Principal, Second Ward School, Homestead, Pennsylvania 


Fill cach blank with an antonym of 
the word in parenthesis that begins 
with the letter given. (An antonym 
i; a word of opposite meaning. For 


sample, white is an antonym of 
black.) 
Be Bie (none) 
2. b. (front) 
1 <2... (laugh) 
4, d_. (up) 
5. e. (never) 
6. f._. (wise) 
7.2 (come) 
8. h (soft) 
9.1 (out) 
10. j— . (sorrow) | 


ll. k (queen) 
12. | (dark) 
13. m ... (woman) 
14. n_......... (old) 

15. o....... . (close) 
16. p—.... . (rich) 
17. q (slow) 
“se ee _ (left) 

19. s_ . (large) 
20. t (short) 
ae G..... (over) 
22. v (defeat) 
23. w (tame) 
i (no) 

25. z. (tornado) 


(For f hey, see page 71) 


A Test on Africa 


ALMA ZWICKER 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Ohio 


I. If the statement is true, write T 

sfter it; if it is false, write F after it. 
1. Most of Africa is under the 

control of European governments. 

2. No part of Africa has a climate 
where white people can live comfort- 
ably. 

3. All of the natives of Africa be- 
long to the black race. 

4. Egypt is one of the important 
countries of Africa. 

§. The jungles of Africa are espe- 
cally important because many com- 
mercial rubber trees grow there. 

6. North and south of the jungles 
sa vast area of grasslands. 

7. The Sahara is located in northern 
Africa. 

8. The Nile River flows into the 
Red Sea. 

9. The Egyptians did not irrigate 
until the British showed them how to 
‘o it, 

10. Most of Africa is in the Torrid 
Lone. 

Il. There are many excellent har- 
bors along the African coast. 

12. The Atlas Mountains are in the 
eastern part of Africa. 

13. There are many 
the Nile River. 

14. There are no lakes in Africa. 


cataracts in 


ll. Match each proper name in the 
umbered list with the appropriate de- 
eriptive word in the lettered list. 


1. Livingstone a. desert 

2. Good Hope b. island 

3. Suez c. isthmus 
4. Aswan d. cape 

5. Guinea e. falls 

6. Victoria f. river 

7. Kalahari g. gulf 

8. Niger h. large city 
9. St. Helena i. explorer 
10. Johannesburg j. dam 
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Ill. Choose the word or group of 
words in each parenthesis that makes 
the sentence true, 

1, Madagascar is (a strait, a penin- 
sula, an island). 

2. The Nile River is over (three, 
five, ten) thousand miles long. 

ae (Port Said, Alexandria, Cairo) 
is the capital of Egypt. 

4. The land bordering the Nile is 
(fertile, poor). 

§. The Victoria Falls are in the 
(Niger, Congo, Zambezi) River. 

6. Kimberley is the center of the 
(diamond, gold, tin) mines in Africa. 

7. Johannesburg is the center of 
the (diamond, gold, tin) mines of 
Africa. 

8. Near the mouth of the Nile 
there is (heavy, very little, moderate) 
rainfall. 

9. The ostrich has been domesti- 
cated in Africa because its (eggs, 
plumes) have commercial value. 

10. A very fine grade of cotton is 
raised in (the Belgian Congo, Egypt, 
Ethiopia) . 

11. The pyramids of Egypt are 
(recent, ancient) structures, 

12. (January, July) is the mid- 
winter month in the Union of South 
Africa. 

13. The Suez Canal connects the 
(Indian Ocean and Atlantic Ocean, 
Mediterranean Sea and Red Sea, Med- 
iterranean Sea and Atlantic Ocean). 

14. The southern part of Africa is 
important as a great (sheep, cattle, 
camel) raising area. 

15. Elephants are important com- 
mercially because (they are in demand 
for circuses, their tusks furnish ivory, 
they live a long time). 

16. The Cape-to-Cairo Railroad 
(has been completed recently, has not 
been completed). (For key, see page 71) 





A Test on the Uses of Decimals 


ETHEL JOHNSON 
Supervisor of Teacher Training, Walla Walla College, College Place, Washington 


I. Rearrange each group of numbers 
according to size, putting the largest 
first. 


1, .03 25 30 
2. 096 87 556 
3. 1.05 83 .06 
4. 005 05 J 

5. 50 173 4 
6. 3.75 375 = 37.5 

7. 9.8 98 098 


Il. The words in the lettered list show 
how the figures in the numbered list 
should be read. Match them cor- 


rectly, 

Re ot 3. .030 5. .0003 

2. .003 4. .300 6...00993 

a. three hundred-thousaudths 

b. three hundredths ......  , 
c. three tenths’: .--,, *, ° 
d. three thousandths a 

e. three ten-thousandtlis { *.° 


I. Find the numbers expressed as 
decimals which are equal to the num- 
bers expressed as fractions and match 


them, All of the numbers expressed 
as decimals will not be used. 

1. 1% 6. 2% 

2 vA 7. A 00 

3. 6% 8. 3% 

4. 6 9% “Yo 

5. Yo 10. % 
a. 2.25 d. .06 g- 1.3314 j. l 
b. 4 c. .04 h. 6.50 k. .08 
c. 6.00 f. .25 i. 12% |. .O1 


IV. Change these common fractions 
to decimal fractions, 

1 4 3. 34 - % 

2. % 4. 54 : 4, 

Change these decimals to common 
fractions in the lowest terms. 

1. .65 3. 23 3. 325 

2. .04 4. 6 6. 62% 


V. Express these numbers, correct to 
the nearest tenth, 
1, 8.64 2. 37.573 3. 76 
Express these numbers, correct to 
the nearest hundredth, 


1. 35.875 2. 6.063 3. 64.5798 


VI. Write the following numbers as 
decimal fractions or as mixed deci- 
mals, 

1. eighty-six hundredths 

2. three hundred forty-three ten- 
thousandths 

3. five tenths 

4. one hundredth 

§. forty-six and seven hundredths 

6. eight and seven thousandths 

7. six hundred fifty and twenty- 
five thousandths 


VII. Place each one of the following 
groups of numbers in a column and 
ad 
-+-2.6+-7.0 
Z. 43446+.8 
3. 3.25-.6-} 38 
4.: 3,06 4-9.427 
. $.,.7.02-+.3 +.429 


a 


VIli. Place cach one of the following 
pairs of numbers in a column and 
subtract. 

8.46—3.29 

5.00—4.26 

- 14.36—8 

34.5-—9 

-02—.003 

. 81—.46 

. 2.25—1.03 


NQavei thew n 


IX. Put the decimal where it belongs 
in the answer to cach of the follow- 
ing examples. Insert zeros wherever 
necessary. 

Multiplication, 


1. 400 « .08=—3200 
2. 6.0 K .4==240 
3. 36 X.5=180 
4. 8.4><.38==3192 * 
5. .96 X .004=—384 
6. .03 X 6=18 
Division. 
1. 1.40--3.5=——4 
2. 900—4.5—=20 
3. 625.2525 
4. 19.6—.04——49 
5. .§576+—4—144 
6. .225——15=—15 


(For key, see page 71) 
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THEY MADE OUR COUNTRY GREAT 


HORACE GREELEY 
FEBRUARY 3, 1811 


ORACE GREELEY fought against 
H slavery, not with a rifle or a 
sword but with his pen. He was a 
noted newspaper man. 

Greeley was born on a farm. The 
unfertile land kept the family poor, 
and the boy received little education. 

He learned the printing trade in a 
newspaper office in Vermont. Later 
he was a struggling publisher in New 
York City until, in 1841, he founded 
the New York Tribune, which made 
him famous, 

Through this newspaper, Horace 
Greeley had a great influence on pub- 
lic opinion. He opposed slavery, but 
he objected to the preservation of the 
Union by force. During the Civil 
War he remained loyal to the Union. 

It has been said that Greeley was 
one of the greatest journalists this na- 
tion ever had. He wrote brilliantly 
and was very outspoken in his views.. 


SIDNEY LANIER 
FEBRUARY 3, 1842 | 
we we think of Sidney Lame-, 
we think of poetry and music. 
In “The Song of the Chattahoochee,” 
the words are like the rippling music 
of the flute he loved so well. 

Lanier was born in Georgia. He 
was of French descent, as the name 
tells us. He attended college and 
served for a year as a tutor. Then he 
entered the Confederate Army—and 
in his equipment was his flute. 

With the return of peace, Lanier 
became a teacher and later a lawyer, 
and then decided to give all his time 
to writing and to music. 

He was first flutist with the Pea- 
body Symphony Orchestra in Balti- 
more. Several years later, in New 
York, his abilities were recognized in 
the musical and literary life of the 
city and he was asked to write a can- 
tata for the Centennial Exposition. 

During his brief life, Lanier made 
a real and lasting contribution to our 
treasure house of American literature. 


MARK HOPKINS 
FEBRUARY 4, 1802 


ry the thirty-six years that 
Mark Hopkins was president of 
Williams College, he taught many 
young men how to think. He was a 
very wise, kindly man and his influ- 
ence was widespread because of his 
many contacts with students. 

Mark, a quiet, studious boy, was 
graduated from Williams College in 
1823. He studied to be a doctor and 
also to be a minister. Then he be- 
came a professor at his own alma 
mater. Although he was young to be 
a college president, the trustees chose 
him for that office in 1836 because 
“the boys wanted him.” 

Contrary to the custom of the day, 
Doctor Hopkins taught his boys that 
good health was of first importance. 
As a minister, he helped them to value 
religion. As a wise teacher, he en- 
couraged them to debate and reason 


things out for themselves, 
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February Birthday Stories 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
FEBRUARY 11, 1847 


HOMAS A. EDISON was always in- 
T terested in working out his ideas. 
At the age of twelve, he was a train 
boy. Three years later, he was in 
charge of a telegraph office. Every 
free moment of his time was spent in 
studying, experimenting, and invent- 
ing. He was patient and optimistic. 

With the money from an early suc- 
cessful invention, he opened a labo- 
ratory and factory. Sometimes he 
had as many as fifty experiments un- 
der way at once! 

Because of his many wonderful in- 
ventions, Edison has been called the 
“electrical wizard.” ‘To him we owe 
the electric light, motion pictures, the 
phonograph, the microphone, the 
te'ephone transmitter. 

‘Thomas A. Edison’s “magic wand” 
(which is. z¢ally imagination and cour- 
age and skiil) has affected the lives 
of us all! 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


= FEBRUARY 12, 1809 


BRAHAM LINCOLN loved learning. 
A In the pioneer country where he 
grew up, he had little chance to go to 
school, but he taught himself. Once 
he walked six miles to borrow an 
English grammar! 

Young Abe was always working at 
whatever he could find to do. At 
the same time, he studied law from 
borrowed books. He was admitted to 
the bar when he was twenty-nine. 

Meanwhile, Honest Abe was mak- 
ing many friends. The people trusted 
him and proved their trust by elect- 
ing him to represent them in the state 
legislature and in Congress. 

In 1854, Lincoln became the leader 
of the antislavery party. Then he was 
elected president, and, in a short time, 
the Civil War began. 

Although the thought of civil war 
grieved the kind-hearted Lincoln 
deeply, he felt bound by his presi- 
dential oath to preserve the Union. 
This he was able to accomplish. 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
FEBRUARY 15, 1820 


N ELECTION Day, your mother 
may vote: It was not always so. 
The person who made it possible for 
women to vote was Susan B. Anthony. 

When Susan began to teach school, 
she was paid ten dollars a month. A 
man would have received forty dol- 
lars. When she rose to speak in a 
teachers’ meeting, her right to do so 
was contested. It was to overcome 
this attitude toward women that she 
devoted sixty years of her life. 

Miss Anthony did not live to see 
her life’s dream, the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment, a reality. However, her 
brave words and unselfish devotion to 
the cause were first among the fac- 
tors contributing to the passage of 


this law. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 
FEBRUARY 21, 1855 


LICE FREEMAN wanted to go to 
A college. At that time this was 
very unusual. In fact, few colleges 
would permit a girl to enroll. 

Raised in the country, she learned 
to look after her younger brother and 
sisters and to love rural life. Her 
ability to understand the moods of 
others helped her later when she be- 
came a teacher and educator. 

After completing her education, 
she taught in the Middle West for 
three years and then accepted a posi- 
tion as teacher at Wellesley College. 
Three years later she became president 
of that institution. She served in this 
capacity until she married Professor 
G. H. Palmer of Harvard University. 

Throughout her life Alice Freeman 
Palmer continued to take an active 
interest in educational affairs. Be- 
cause of her work as an educator, she 
received many honors. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
FEBRUARY 22, 1732 


-_ po his duty was the strongest 
purpose in George Washington’s 
life. Even his playmates seemed to 
recognize in him that sense of duty 
which makes a leader. 

He was a successful surveyor when 
he was only sixteen years old, and be- 
fore he was twenty he was lieutenant 
colonel of the Virginia Militia. 

Washington was among those who 
resisted England’s policy toward the 
colonies, and when war came, he was 
made commander in chief. Duty 
called him now to train an inexperi- 
enced army and lead it to victory. 

Then he went back to Mount 
Vernon, his home, but not for long. 
A convention was to meet in Phila- 
delphia to draw up our Constitution. 
He was chosen to preside. 

Again duty called him—this time 
to be president of the new nation 
he had helped to found. He served 
two terms and then returned to his 
beloved Mount Vernon. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
FEBRUARY 22, 1819 


- RUSSELL LOWELL liked to 
write poetry even as a young boy. 
At his graduation from Harvard, he 
was class poet. 

Lowell continued to write while he 
practiced law. During this time, sev- 
eral of his best poems were published. 
One was The Vision of Sir Lawnfal. 

Like many other people, Lowell 
feared the spread of slavery. To ex- 
press his disapproval, he wrote The 
Biglow Papers. These and other lit- 
erary works brought him fame. 

Even greater honor came to him 
when he was made United States Min- 
ister to Spain and later to England. 
At the close of his diplomatic career, 
Lowell returned to Cambridge to en- 
joy his books and his friends. 


WINSLOW HOMER 
FEBRUARY 24, 1836 
write about their 


Statesmen and soldiers make jx, 

history. Artists paint its scenes, 

Winslow Homer was an outstanj 
ing American artist. He began hy 
career doing illustrations for 
zines. Then he went to New York » 
study art. He could attend clay 
only at night since he had to wot 
during the day to support himself, 

At the time of the Civil Wx 
Winslow Homer was sent to the frog 
as a special artist for Harper's Wer. 
ly. He drew vivid illustrations of yz 
scenes. In 1867, he went to Europ, 
where he exhibited some of his yy 
pictures. They were a great succes 

Liking country life and seclusion, 
Homer built a cottage near the ocen 
in Massachusetts and lived there fm 
1884 until his death. In this peria 
he gave the world many fine mariz 
paintings. 


HENRY W.LONGFELLOW 
FEBRUARY 27, 1807 


Ow we enjoy reading Henry V. 
H Longfellow’s poems about Mils 
Standish, Evangeline, Hiawatha! Hor 
beautifully he told the legends of his 
country! 

Longfellow graduated from Bov- 
doin College. After a few years hk 
was asked to return as professor of 
languages. Then he was called » 
Harvard College to be professor of 
modern languages there. 

To his pleasant home in Cambridg 
came many great people. Dicken 
and Tennyson were his friends, x 
were Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerm, 
and Agassiz, the naturalist. 

The Children’s Poet was inded 
fond of the girls and boys for who 
he wrote so many delightful vers 
He was never happier than in tk 
company of his five children. 

Longfellow was highly regard: 
abroad, where he visited often. Ame- 
icans are proud that there is a mem- 
rial to him in Westminster Abbey. 


MARY LYON 
FEBRUARY 28, 1797 


HEN Mary Lyon was 2 gH 
W she wanted above all things # 
education. When she grew up, # 
wanted above all things to establish: 
school for young women. 

For a girl to receive education ot 
side her home was almost 
when Mary was a child, but she é 
attend the district school. She learn 
very rapidly, but no one was } 
of her because she was always friend 
and helpful. When she was twenty 
four, she went away to study at # 
academy for girls. 

After that, her whole life was # 
voted to promoting higher educa 
for women. She had many discouti 
ing times, but at last she was succ® 
ful. Mount Holyoke Seminary * 
opened in 1837. 

For twelve years, Mary Lyoa re 
mained at the head of the seminay 
Her influence was world-wide. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN GEORGE WASHINGTON 
On February 12, 1809, the great emancipator and 1 9 4 3 Soldier, patriot, Father of His Country, he was 
humanitarian was born—see story on page 32. born February 22, 1732—see story on page 32. 
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OYBEANS are in the news. In re- 
S search laboratorics chemists are 

examining this oriental legume 
of ancient lineage to find the answer 
to some of the perplexing problems 
arising from our war economy. Re- 
ports of unusual products made from 
soybeans led our fourth grade to do 
some investigating themselves. They 
learned many interesting things. 


Objectives 


. To learn the story of the soybean. 
. To learn how soybeans are used. 

. To learn what products are made 
from soybeans. 


l 
, 
3 


4. To find out how soybeans may 
help win the war. 

Procedure 
A. Interest aroused —We had read 


several newspaper articles telling of 


the importance of soybeans, espe- 
cially as a source of oil to replacé oils 


The class 


commented on the numbers ef -times 


that once were imported. 


mentidhed * and 
This led 


discussion and a sugges 


soybeans have been 
the many uses of the plant. 
to a lively 
tion that we find out much mor 
about soybeans. 

B. Questions compiled —From news 
paper clippings, magazine articles, and 
other available information, we made 
a list of questions that we wanted to 
answer, and planned our unit ind the 
accompanying activities 

C. Facts learned —Through individ 
ual and group research and reports we 
learned many interesting facts about 
soybeans. 

D. Activilies engaged in, 

1. Learning about soybeans to find 
whether parts of our toys really did 
“grow on vines.” 

2. Planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing soybeans at school. 

3. Growing soy sprouts on cotton in 
Vases, 

4. Making a poster showing several 


varieties of soybeans. It was entitled 


“Mr. Soybean and His Cousins.” 

5. Making posters of articles manu- 
factured from soybeans. 

6. Drawing a soybean map of the 
United States. 








A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


FREDRICA UPCHURCH 


Teacher of Fundamental Subjects, Third and Fourth Grades, 
DuVal School, Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Soybeans have many uses, as the pupils who developed this 
unit soon discovered. The first picture below shows some 


of the children learning about the plant from actual ex- 


perience. 


The children in the other picture think that 


perhaps the articles they hold were made from soybeans. 


7. Writing letters telling about prod 
ucts made from soybeans. 

8. Making a book of recipes for the 
cooking of soybeans. 

9. Making a notebook of our activi 
ties. 

E. Final activities. 

1. We gave a program, the central 
theme of which was “The Story of 
Sovbeans, and Their Uses in the Com 
mercial Field.” 

2. We planned ani exhibit of commer 
cial products that are“raade from soy- 
beans. 

¥. Using samples collected from var- 
ious places, ard the soybeans we had 


‘bonght, we prepared a “Soybean 


The menu was as follows. 
Soy cereal (dry) 

Soy milk Wafers 
Hot soy muffins and margarine 
Soy mince sandwich spread on soy 
wafers 
Canned soybeans (pork-and-beans 
style) 
Cheese soy wafers 


Feast. 


Informational Material 


A. The story of the soybean, 

1. The scientific name is sOja max. 
The cultivated plant is sometimes 
called glycine hispida. 

2. Known in China for many cen 
turies, the plant was first introdaced 
into England in 1790. 

3. Sowing of the seed each year in 
China was attended by impressive 
ceremonies. 

4. The soybean was brought to Amer 
ica about one hundred years ago by 


a sailor, who admired the plant. 


B. Raising soybeans, 

1. The beans grow well in the north 
ern half of the cotton belt and in 
the corn belt. 

2. They are drought-resistant. 
frosts do not affect them. 

3. They grow best in a rich, sandy 
loam, but will grow anywhere that 
other crops grow. 

4. More than sixty 
cultivation in this country. 

§. The plant is a hairy, leafy bush. 
The beans have a wide range of col 
or, from black to yellow. 

6. Like other legumes, the soybean 
captures nitrogen from the air and 
converts it into useful plant food. 

7. The soil must be inoculated te pro- 
duce good results. 

C. The soybean as food. 

1. Fresh or dried. 

2. Toasted for a health drink or coffee 
substitute. 

3. As a sauce. 

4. Soybean flour made into bread, 
cakes, or macaroni. 

5. Soybean sprouts. 

6. Soy milk and cheese. 

7. Cereal. 

8. Used in making candy, cocoa, and 
soups. 

9. Lard and butter and olive oil sub 
stitutes. 

10. Diabetic and infant foods. 

11. Meat-products filler. 

12. Ice-cream powder. 

D. Nutritive value of the soybean. 
1. The soybean, rich in protein and 
low in starch, contains a high per- 
centage of both fat-soluble and water- 
soluble vitamins and other materials 


that make it a desirable food. 


Light 


Varieties are in 


MR. SOYBEAN GOES TO SCHOOL 


2. Soy flour contains considerable yj, 
tamin G and some vitamin A. 
3. Vitamin C is present if the floy 
is made of germinated seed. 
4. The oil is a good vegetable fat, 
E. Agricultural products. 
1. Nitrogen for the soil. 
2. Beans used in various ways as , 
food. 
3. Meal made of beans used in fee 
for farm animals. 
F. Industrial products. 
1. Soybean oil. 
4) Enamels, varnish, house paint, 
b) Rubber substitutes. 
c) Insecticides and livestock feed 
d) Linoleums. 
¢) Medicinal oil. 
f) Celluloid substitutes. 
g ) Printers’ ink. 
hb) Glycerin and soap. 
i) Fatty acids. 
j) Foundry sand cores, 
k) Vegetable shortening. 
1) Oleomargarine. 
. Oil-free soy meal. 
a4) Molding parts. 
(1) Horn buttons. 
(2) Gearshift knobs. 
(3) Distributor parts. 
(4) Light-switch assembly. 
(5) Timing gears. 
b) Glues and adhesives. 
c) Water paints. 
d) Core bonds. 
’) Plywood glues. 
f) Artificial wool for cloth. 
3. Soybean stalks. 
4) Fibers—pressed boards. 
6) Furfural. 
¢) Probably automobile tires. 
G. Commercial significance of sy- 
beans. 
1. In America today soybeans ar 
used less for food than for commer 
cial purposes. 
2. The soybean is used as a meat sub- 
stitute in the diet of millions of peo 
ple of China, Japan, and other pars 
of Asia, including about one fourth 
of the people of the world. 
3. It has been predicted that the soy- 
bean will be a far more valuable crop 
in the future than it has been in th 
past. 
4. The soybean plant may prove w 
be one of the substitutes for rubber. 
Photographs by Bob Blass 
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Learning Essential Nutrition 


FOR ALL GRADES 


EVELYN M. HERRINGTON 


Professor of Home Economics Education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 


Certainly there is no lack of printed 
matter in which they occur. In recent 
issues of THE INsTRUCTOR teachers 
have been offered excellent material 
for nutrition teaching. No schocl- 
room need be without interesting nu- 
trition posters and booklets. 
Conditions affecting supplies of 
various foods in the United States 
have undergone dramatic changes in 
the past few months. In September, 
we thought that our supply of milk 
would be ample to meet all our needs, 
and meat has always been a food 
available in this country to anyone 
who could pay for it. Now, with 
money in the pockets of people who 
in the past have been unable to buy as 


much meat and milk as they wanted, 
the demand is greater than our ability 
to supply it. We must meet first the 
needs of our own armed forces and 
the forces of our allies. 

Those proteins which are easiest to 
ship must be saved in large part for 
other than civilian uses. We are ad- 
justing ourselves to the idea of ra- 
tioning milk products and meat. This 
means changes in the diets of many 
people. Some of us have had more 
than our share of milk and meat and 
have consumed very little of the 
other protein foods. 

Willingness to adjust our diets is a 
test of patriotism. But willingness to 
change is not enough. We must have 


Facts 


sufficient knowledge of food constitu- 
ents so that our diet will not be im- 
paired. As a matter of fact, it may 
be improved. After two and a half 
years of food rationing in Great Brit- 
ain, the health of the British people is 
better than ever before, because they 
are really eating all of the food con- 
stituents needed by the body. We, 
too, can face shortages of some foods 
and still be stronger than ever. 

Since it is in the protein foods that 
adjustments must be made immedi- 
ately, and since protein is so essential 
to the growth of children, we are se- 
lecting this as a food constituent for 
special study this month. And be- 
cause vitamin D is likely to be lack- 
ing during winter months, we shall 
study about it, too. Some important 
facts about protein and vitamin D, 
accompanied with tests, are given be- 
low. They are minimum essentials of 
nutrition knowledge to be put to prac- 
tical use by children and adults alike. 










ow that a year has passed since 
le yj. N the National Nutrition Pro- 
gram was launched, we are 
flour #3 convinced that, to be really func- 
tional, nutrition must be taught to 
fat. [iB children in the elementary school. 
Better, stronger Americans are our 
cal! 
as ; "We are confronted everywhere to- 
day by technical nutrition terms. The 
| feed HE words which yesterday belonged only 
to the laboratory nutritionists are to- 
day a part of everyone’s language. 
Such a list of words includes: 
tint. [i Food constituents Carbohydrate 
Nutrients Calcium 
feeds. [MF Protein Iron 
Fat Calorie 
Vitamins 
A C (Ascorbic Acid) 
B, (Thiamin) D 
Niacin G (Riboflavin) 
These are terms which children 
should understand and be able to use 
correctly in speaking or in writing. 
FACTS ABOUT PROTEIN 
I 
People of all ages need protein, unless 
their diet is restricted for some special 
reason. 
Protein is found in some vegetable and 
in all animal foods. 
The United States produces an abundant 
supply of protein. 
However, some foods which are rich 
‘ ai sources of protein are rationed now, and 
more will be, because of war conditions. 
1s aft Foods rich in protein are available at 
mmet- varying cost: in expensive foods like beef- 
steak and in inexpensive foods like beans. 
F oo Protein is needed by men in the armed 
| aa forces to (1) keep muscles hard and firm; 
fourth (2) repair tissues worn out by use and 
fatigue; (3) replace tissues wasted by dis- 
Ie SOY ease or wounds; (4) keep young tissues 
her growing. 
ae All of us need protein every single day. 
— Growing girls and boys need foods 
bber. which contain a great deal of protein, be- 























cause it is necessary for growth. 

Milk and milk products are especially 
good sources of protein for growing girls 
and boys. 

Foods containing protein often contrib- 
ute other essential nutrients for health. 

The protein foods of which we have 
enough to supply the demands of our own 
people and our allies are peas and beans. 

Foods rich in protein are: 


Vegetable Animal 
Whole-grain cereals Milk 
Beans—navy, kidney, | Cheese 

lima, soy, string Eggs 
Peas and lentils Fish 
Nuts Meat 
Potatoes Poultry 


TESTs ON PROTEIN 


I. Fill each blank with the word or words 
which will make the statement true. 
1. Babies receive their protein from 


2. After an illness one needs protein to 


3. Except for young babies, everyone 
should eat both and proteins. 

4. Healthy girls and boys need protein 
to keep young growing. 
Il. All of the following foods contain valu- 
able nutrients, but not all contain protein. 
Write a P after each food which is a 
GOOD source of protein. 


1. oatmeal 15. custard 
2. cranberry sauce 16. butter 

3. codfish balls 17. potatoes 
4. cottage cheese 18. hash 

5. baked beans 19. lamb 

6. omelet 20. veal 

7. stewed tomatoes 21. cheese 

8. chicken 22. milk 

9. asparagus soup 23. beef stew 
10. pork chops 24. turkey 
11. whole-wheat cereal 25. oleomargarine 
12. apples 26. nuts 

13. salmon 27. oranges 
14. lentils 28. grapefruit 


(For key, see page 67) 


FACTS ABOUT VITAMIN D 


Vitamin D promotes growth, and pro- 
tects the bones. 

Vitamin D is often called the “sunshine 
vitamin,” because sunshine, reacting upon 
our skin, produces this vitamin. 

Vitamin D is not abundant in food. 

Part of the vitamin D value of the 
sun is lost in the winter and spring be- 


cause of cloudy days and slanting sun- 
shine rays. Sunshine, in passing through 
ordinary window glass, loses the rays which 
create vitamin D. 

Vitamin D helps the body use calcium 
and phosphorus. 

It helps to prevent bone deformities. 

The disease known as rickets results 
from lack of vitamin D. 

Cod-liver oil, haliver oil, shark-liver oil, 
irradiated milk, or other fortified foods are 
often used to supply vitamin D. 

Sources of vitamin D are: 


Free Captured 
Sunshine Fish Egg yolk 
Sun lamp Liver Butter 


Milk (and irradiated milk) 


A Test ON VITAMIN D 


If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if it is false, write F after it. 

1. Vitamin D is needed only by grow- 
ing children. 

2. Cod-liver oil is an excellent source of 
vitamin D. 

3. Milk is seldom a source of vitamin D. 

4. Both the whites and the yolks of eggs 
contain vitamin D. 

§. Salmon is a good source of vitamin D. 

6. Vitamin D may be added to milk. 

7. Vitamin D is closely related to the 
use which the body can make of the min- 
erals calcium and phosphorus. 

8. Too much vitamin D causes rickets. 

9. Vitamin D is most abundant in Jan- 
uary. 

10. A sun lamp supplies a substitute for 
summer sunshine. 

11. Butter is a source of vitamin D. 

12. Vitamin D cannot take the place of 
other food elements. — (For key, see page 67) 
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MARS, INC. 
2019 North Oak Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me for classroom use your Nutrition Charts showing percentage of 
daily requirements supplied by candy bars manufactured by Mars, Inc. 


Name of teacher__ 





Address 








City. 
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**Food will not win the war—but without food 


no war can be won.” This statement chal- 
lenges your need for facts. And frankly it 
challenges us as manufacturers of the nutri- 
tious foods—Mars confections—te put the 


facts before you. 


Candy Bars made by Mars, Inc., are high 
in nutritive values; rich in nourishing in- 


gredients. 


For example—the candy bar “Snickers” 
contains malted milk, sweetened condensed 
milk, whole peanuts and peanut butter, each 
of which supplies generous amounts of pro- 
tein, minerals and vitamins. *‘Snickers”’ also 
contains egg white, furnishing additional 


protein and vitamins. 


When interpreted therefore in terms of ac- 
tual nutrients this five-cent candy bar is an 


outstandingly rich source of niacin; a good 
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source of carbohydrate, protein and phos- 
phorus; contains appreciable amounts of cal- 
cium, iron and riboflavin and small amounts 
of thiamin and vitamin A. *(Note assay chart 


for Snickers—left hand page.) 


Candy Bars made by Mars, Inc. contribute 
their full share as an essential war food in 
their concentrated and compact form—being 
made from pure, wholesome ingredients— 


rich in nutrients and high in energy content. 


This information is based on assays just com- 
pleted in two of the leading independent lJab- 
oratories in the United States. Use coupon to 
obtain scientific charts showing specific pro- 
portions of nutrients in all Mars Confections 
—Forever Yours, Dr. I. Q., Mars, 3 Musketeers, 
Milky Way and Snickers—the first reports of 
this kind to be made available to home 


economists, nutritionists, and dietitians. 
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HAND WORK F 
A Louw, Tait 


Paper-Lace Valentines 


FOR ALL GRADES H 


ETHEL E. HEADRICK 








| 

Art Supervisor, Public Schools, Salem, Obio ed 

cleans 

at th 

HE secret of making paper-lace valentines simply, is to make them Cut fancy scallops along the open edge of the triangle. Cut a variety A) 
T square. Typewriter paper is easy to fold and cut. If the sheet is of shapes along the two folded edges, and cut a center design. Group th J out 
oblong, first demonstrate how to fold it to make a square, cutting cut shapes so that parts of the lace pattern are more solid than other,  gethe 

off the remainder. Fold the square diagonally. Fold the resulting tri- Unfold and mount the finished paper lace on red construction pi. J tee | 
angle through the center. Repeat the last fold. The four corners are per or on tinted drawing paper. A colored picture can be cut out and I Paste 
now together, and you are ready to cut the openwork design. pasted in the center to complete the valentine. other 
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mn pa fm tree on the fold. Unfolded, this makes four identical trees. 


at the top. 
ariety A pine tree (Figure 1) that will really stand up may be made CUT ALL FOUR 
t and IE Paste one half of the first tree to one half of the second, the RE ES 

other half of the second to the first half of the third tree, 


ap the fm out of paper. Put four rectangular sheets of green paper to- 
the second half of the third to the first half of the fourth, 
and the second half of the fourth to the remaining half of the 
first tree. Now you have one tree with branches on four sides. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
FIGURE 1 ; 
VERA JOHNSTONE WEBBER ' 
Teacher of Art, Madison Junior High School, ‘ 
Syracuse, New York 
ERE are some suggestions for making effective properties 
H for sand-table scenes. A sand table differs from a stage 
because it should have everything “in the round.” Stages 
may use painted trees of no thickness,/but sand tables must have 
trees of height, width, and depth. Twist two or more pipe 
cleaners together to make tree trunks, and allow them to branch 


ythers, ME gether and fold them vertically through the center. Cut a half 

To obtain a very natural effect for the ground, put some small 
crumpled pieces of paper under the sand. No earth surface, 
not even a plain, is entirely flat. (Continued on page 69) 


PIPE-CLEANER FIGURES 
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CREATIVE ART! 


to amp 


Tt} 








What Is It? 


JAMES WILSON MILNOR 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 
Oyster Bay, New York 



























term creative art would be a perfecth 

good one if it were not so often appliedy 

work that is merely crude. This crudene 

may be due either to lack of ability on the pan 
of the pupil or to lack of proper direction from 
the teacher. Let us consider this question ¢ 


Sara SAAS 


creative art in a logical manner, and perhaps % 
can arrive at some sort of definition that mayk 
used as a measure of merit. 

To create is to bring about a change in » 
pearance, to constitute a new form. The effec 
of such change is logically a creative result, beit 
good or bad. The primary purpose of all educ- 
tion should be to strengthen what is desirable, t 
eliminate what is undesirable. To aid us in mk 
ing these decisions, there are certain time-tested 
principles or fundamentals. 

One does not create from a vacuum. Tok 
gin with, the child must develop a fertile bac- 
ground of experiences, depending, of cour, 
upon his intellectual capacity. The development 
of sensory experiences is most valuable in thi 
connection. Consciously or subconsciously tk 
child will begin to put these experiences together 
in new combinations—imaginings. 

The child with a good imagination has te 
urge to become articulate. To allow him 
pursue a course of trial and error in the manipv- 
lation of his materials is to place an additionl 
and an unnecessary handicap on his creative 
efforts. Lacking the needed instruction at thi 
point, he may well abandon the idea of expres- 
ing himself in a particular direction. Give him 
his tools and teach him how to use them. b 
so doing you will develop in him the necessaty 
fluidity of thought and action. 

Be sensible about this matter of creative att 
First, encourage the creation of the good in att 
Second, build a solid and fertile background of 
experience. Third, show the child quickly an 
directly how to use his tools. Above all, don't 
handicap him! 

Let us not drive pupils to create something: 
but give them something from which to creat 


FF. 
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ounc children like to ngs ap shag mye” ver 
A PATRIOTIC POSTER YxS3i¢523502" 
is a right and wrong o $0 ernmen 4 inted out. 

Lights must ni ot be left aie — ? 

FOR PRIMARY GRADES blackout signal might come and cher wo 
off the _ Also the governmen a $ us 
In a poster of this type, there must =‘ decide a e 
JESSIE TODD very dark pa rts and some very light. The childres a may wi ish to 
Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago make a tiny pastas to put in the hall by the light switch. 
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WHEN NO ONE IS 
AT HOME 


TURN OUT LIGHTS 
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-_ rHING that went into these val- 
entines was something received at Christ- 
mas time, such as greeting cards, gift 
wrapping paper, and metallic ribbons. 

In making your valentines, cut out the 
inside pages of your Christmas cards so 
that the valentine messages can be writ- 
ten on the blank pages which are left. 
Cover any Christmas designs with groups 
of hearts. Cut some of the cards in heart 
shapes, using patterns of various sizes. 
Fluted edges on hearts are attractive. 

The black Scottie at the right was cut 
from a Christmas card and mounted on 
a piece of red construction paper. His 
green eye, heart, and bow were made from 
the metallic-paper lining of another card 
and pasted on. This valentine has a strip 
of cardboard on the back by which it 
can be made to stand. 





The big red heart with the patriotic 
motif was designed for the top of a box 
of cookies to go to Big Brother who is in 
the armed forces. 

The other valentine illustrated was made 
of three hearts all cut from Christmas 
cards. The first is plain white, the sec. 
ond one is shiny gold, and the top one js 
an attractive winter scene. The three are 
tied together with Christmas-ribbon bows, 

You can delight your friends with an- 
other type of valentine for which old 
Christmas cards come in handy. Fil 
small paper bags with popcorn, peanuts, 
home-made candy, or candy hearts. To 
decorate the bags, cut out a design from 
a Christmas card and paste, staple, or pin 
it on the sack. Add bows or other deco- 
rations from your supply of Christmas 
ribbons and paper. 


LET’S MAKE SOME VALENTINES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


IRENE L. LOOMIS 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Darien Consolidated Schools, Darien, Wisconsin 
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OUR CONSTITUTION POSTER 


ne’ THE BEL OF RIGEIS ——“ee 


THE FIRST TEN AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


AMENDMENT VI 


GUARANTEES 


47> THE RIGHT, 

_ IN-CRIMINAL CASES, 
OF TRIAL BY JURY, 
COUNSEL FOR DEFENSE, 
TESTIMONY OF WITNESSES 
IN FAVOR OF THE ACCUSED 


THIS AMENDMENT READS: SUGGESTIONS 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an roy 4 =~ —* 


impartial jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which dis- Courts. Make a poster 
trict shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause aa a Supreme 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process epi 

for obtaining Witnesses in his favor, and to have the Assistance of Council for his defence. 
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Raven Avery 7 a — 
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mary room may be a valuable 

art project instead of a stilted 
decoration that results from the use 
of patterns. To be effective the bor- 
der should be neat, attractive, appro- 
priate for the season, and simple 
enough for small children to make. 
The word border will suggest a re- 
peat figure or design to many chil- 
dren. With cut paper as a medium, 
primary pupils can make a border that 
has unity and gives opportunity for 


B= se borders in the pri- 





Winter Blackboard 
Borders 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 
Formerly, Teacher, First and Second Grades, Public School, Eudora, Kansas 








the expression of individual cregtiy, 
imagination. 

The row of jolly snow men y, 
cut freehand by a group of kind. 
garten children. The eyes, nose, aj 
characteristic markings were addy 
with black crayon. 

The houses in the winter str 
scene, made by first-grade childrer 
were cut from pastel-colored pape 
with windows, door, and chimney ;, 
a contrasting color. Cotton was pag. 
ed on the roofs to resemble snow. 
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AIRPLANE SONG 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY PEARL M. COLE 


J 2 


Put on your hel-met, ©- pen the door, 


up the en-gine, We’re read-y to 


PROGRAM 


En-ter the plane and sit down. 


fly, Here we go o-ver the town. 


Mo-tors roar, Oh, _ see us 


Fly, fly, fly, fly, We love to fly. 


Measure 1—Put on helmet. 

Count 1, pick up helmet; 2, put it on 
head; 3, snap one button; 4, snap the 
other button. 

Measure 2—Open the door. 

1, 2, reach for handle and turn it; 
3, 4, swing door open. 

Measure 3—Enter plane. 

1, 2, 3, 4, step up and in. 
Measure 4—Sit down. 
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Now we come down, Out of the 


Measure 5—Start engine. 
1, turn on gas; 2, turn on ignition; 
3, pull starter; 4, wave hand. 
Measure 6—Take off and fly. 
Measure 7—Look out of window. 
1, right; 2, left; 3, 4, repeat. 
Measures 8~14—Fly 28 counts. 
Measure 15—Glide slowly to landing. 
Measure 16—Get out of plane. 
1, rise; 2, step out; 3, 4, look around. 


sky. 








SUGGESTIONS for FEBRUARY PROGRAMS 


A GAY CHICKADEE 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


A gay little, gray little bird one 
day 


When all of the world under -heavy- 


snow lay, 

Came flying right down to my win- 
dow sill 

And pecked at the pane with his 
sharp little bill. 


“Chick-a-dee-dec, dee-dee, dee-dee,” 

My small featheted visitor said to me. 

And I knew he was telling as best he 
was able 

That the snow had covered his dinner 
table. 


So I scattered some raisins and seeds 
on the sill, 

Right where he could peck till he'd 
eaten his fill. 

I was glad I could pay the gay chick- 
adce 

For devouring the bugs on our big 
apple tree. 


BAKESHOP WINDOW 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


When I go downtown I like to stop 

To look in the windows of every shop. 

Some are great big ones, and some are 
small, 

But the bakeshop window is best of 
all, 


it's full of cookies and pies and 
cakes, 
And all the good things the baker 


makes— 
Chocolate brownies and lemon tarts, 
And little cupcakes shaped like 
hearts; 


Lemon and apple and custard pics, 

And doughnuts, and cookies of cv- 
cry size; 

Bread and muffins and biscuits, too— 

I wish | could buy them all, | do. 


But anyhow, it’s lots of fun 
Just to stop and look at every one. 


TRAFFIC LIGHTS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Red light, red light, 
What do you say? 

I say, “Stop, 

And stop right away!” 


Yellow light, yellow light, 
What do you mean? 

I mean “Wait— 

Till the light turns green!” 


Green light, green light, 
What do you say? 

1 say, “Cross! 

First look each way!” 


Thank you, thank you, 
Red, yellow, green; 
Now I know 


What traffic lights mean! 
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MY VALENTINE 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


1 took first some delicate laces, 
And red hearts and ribbon bows, 
L009, | _ 
And cupids with cleaa, happy faces, 
Aad love knots of prettiest blue. 


Then with all the care I could mus- 
ter, 
And patience and neatness and 
love, 
| fashioned a valentine sweetly, 
Just for a “Someone” I love. 


The message I printed with pencil, 
As carefully as I could do. 
I'm sure she will smile when she reads 
it. 
It says, “Mother, dear, I love you.” 


THIS IS AMERICA 


ANNA M. PRIESTLEY 


This is America—these plains that 
’ roll 

To meet the far horizon, like a scroll. 

This is America—these green-clad 


~ ™ hills, 


On which the sun its golden treasure 
spills. 


This is America—these hooded peaks 

From which the oracle of heaven 
s . 

This is America—these towns that 
lic 

Peaceful, today, beneath a friendly 
sky. 

This is America—these sons who go 

To far-off shores to meet a foreign 
foe, 

That this America may always be 

A land that keeps its sons and daugh- 
ters free. 


FEBRUARY 


PHYLLIS MEAD 


The snow man and the valentine 

Are coming on the run; 

As they draw near, they hear us cheer 
For February fun. 


The snow man and the valentine 
Are standing here together, 

Amid the snows and wind that blows 
In February weather. 


The snow man and the valentine 

Are dancing up and down. 

“Hooray!” they shout and dance 
about— 

The snow man is a clown. 


The snow man and the valentine 
Are calling us to play. 
“Come out! Come out!” they loudly 


shout, 
And valentine is gay. 


The snow man and the valentine 

Are standing hand in hand. 

They shout with glee for you and me 
To share our winter land. 


OPPORTUNITY 
M. LUCILLE FORD 


Sore say that Opportunity will knock 

But once upon our door. I don’t be- 
lieve it’s true. 

I think she shows us many doors, 

But leaves the knocking to be donc 
by mc—and you. 


Fach day she walks beside us where 
we go. 

Who knows what doors may open to 
our cyes? 

The opportunity for one kind word 

May lead afar to fields of great sur- 
prise. 


Who knows what hidden treasure lies 
beyond 

The chance for just one small unself- 
ish deed? 

Who knows what gallant friend may 
come our way, 

What magic mantle come in time of 


need? 


The opportunity to live, to love, 

To serve, to work, to play, 

Lies back of doors around us every- 
where, 

If we will knock and walk right in 
today! 


THE POWDER BOX 
MARGARET OLESON 


The powder box is round and blue 
With flowered cover gay; 

lt waits upon the bureau there 
Till 1 come in from play. 


And when I gently lift the lid 
| hear a tinkling air— 
A charming tune of long ago 


When folk wore powdered hair. 
They dressed in silk and stiff bro- 


cade, 
And when the sun had set, 
By softly flickering candlelight 
They danced a minuet. 


O pretty little powder box 
With measured tune and slow, 
Your flowered cover is a door 
To days of long ago. 


OUR LAND 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


Hurrah for the eagle, brave and 
strong, 

Which stands for 
might; 

Hurrah for the spirit of our land, 

Champion of truth and right. 

Hurrah for the colors of our flag, 

All red and white and blue; 

Hurrah for their symbol ever bright, 

Courage so pure and true. 

Hurrah for the people of our land, 

Loyal citizens they; 

Hurrah for our country brave and 
strong, : 

Hurrah for our US.A.! 


our country’s 


TO A CLOCK 


CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


1 wish you would mind your oy, 
business, 

Standing there, like a judge, on th 
shelf. 

I wish you'd forget all about me, 

And keep your two hands to yourself. 

It’s time to get up, or it’s school. 
time, 

Or bedtime. You don’t even smile. 

Much less do you speak up and td 
me. 

You just stand and point all tk 
while. 


Piease stop it. You get me all nery. 
ous. 

I can't rest for thinking of you. 

I know you are pointing at something 

Or other it’s time I should do. __ 

If you keep on with this interfering, 

You'll get those long hands out of 
joint. 

How is it no one ever taught you 

That it’s very bad manners to point? 


THE BOOK LENDER 
ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


He lent a book to Lincoln, 
A lean and lanky lad. 
It was a little thing to do, 
And yet the lives of me and you 
And millions more are touched, b- 
Cause 
Some unknown one was glad 


To lend a book to Lincoln. 


AMERICA’S DAY 


ANNA M. PRIESTLEY 


America, your hour is here, 
Your sun is overhead. 

Above the nations, numb with fear, 
Your wings shall be outspread. 


America, from sea to sea, 
From shore to distant shore, 
Your might shall make your peopl 
free, 
Now and forevermore. 


America, this is your day. 
God give you strength to be 
Upholder of a better way, 
Keeper of liberty. 


PATRIOTS 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


(This makes a good encore numbe 
for a program of verse-choir selec- 
tions like those on page 50.) 


In all we do, (low) 

In all we say, (medium) 
We will honor you, (Aigh) 
Good U.S.A. (entire grou) 
In school, at home, (low) 

And out at play; (medium) 
We will be patriots (Aigh) 
Every day. (entire grow?) 
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VALENTINE LAND 


SOLVEIG: PAULSON RUSSELL 


One day as I was walking 

| met a little man. 

His eyes were bright and shining 
blue; 

His coat was red-and tan. 


He said, “How do you do, Miss? 
Now would you like to see 

A lovely land where valentines 
Grow right upon a tree?” 


{ said, “I'd be delighted.” 

He said, “Then come with me. 
i's right inside this garden wall. 
Here is my magic key.” 


He took from out his pocket 

A key that seemed quite small, 
But, as he gently shook it, 

It stretched out long and tall. 


| did not see a keyhole 

Or any door at all, 

Of course one must have been there, 
for it opened up the wall. 


We stepped into a wondrous land 
Where valentines did grow. 
They hung in beautiful festoons 


From lace trees, row on row. 


There were blue forget-me-nots, 
And there were roses red. 

And tiny cupid bumblebees 

Kept droning overhead. 


“Here, Hearty, here!” the small man 
cried, 

ind, quicker than a wink, 

There trotted out a heart-shaped dog 

Whose hair was rosy pink. 


His heart-shaped ears were cocked 
up high, 

His heart-shaped eyes would blink, 

His heart-shaped mouth said, “Bow- 
wow-wow, 


Or “Howdy, folks,” I think. 


The small man stroked the little dog 
And tweaked his whiskers red; 

Then he turned his glance to me 
And smilingly he said, 


‘This is the Land of Valentines, 
And I'm the duke, my dear, 

And you’re the only little child 
Vho ever entered here. 


“Come walk along this little path— 
Its paved with hearts, you see. 
There, beyond that wooded hill, 


ls Heart House—home to me, 


“And to my gentle duchess, 
The fairest in the land. 

She is the loveliest valentine, 
As you will understand.” 


We wandered down the pathway; 
At Heart House we had “tea,” 
But it seemed just like lemonade 


In heart-shaped cups to me. 


The duchess was so dainty 

In her gown of softest blue; 
urged me to stay longer, 

And I really wanted to. 


Now I don’t think this was a dream, 
yet I cannot say; 
d like to see that land ‘again, 
t [have lost the way. 
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AMERICA 
DOROTHY WATKEYS 


America, I thrill to see 

My flag against the sky. 

I know: that in our darkest hour 
Men fight to keep it high. 


America, I love its red, 

Upheld in hearts of men. 

Its white can shatter darkest night, 
Its blue bring peace again. 


America, I’m just a child, 

Yet hear me humbly pray 

That I will pledge to keep my flag 
High in the sky today. 


FEBRUARY DAY 
REVAH SUMMERSGILL ~ 


The snow-patched fields 
Melt in the sun. 

Down sloping meadows 
Freshets run. 


Ice chunks scrape 
The full creek beds. 
In sugar maples 
Sweet sap spreads. 


A cardinal whistles 
Once in a while, 
And crows fly over, 
Mile after mile! 


MY LAND 
HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


My land, my land, 
The land of the free 
Is worth the devotion 
It gets from me. 


My flag, my flag, 

The Red, White, and Blue, 
Pll always salute 

And pay homage to. 


My flag and my country 
I'll ever serve, 
For honor and truth 

« They'll always deserve. 





Mother Goose Teaches Health 


A Play for Primary Grades 


(Mother Goose is seated. All of 
her children stand or sit attentively 
near her except Little Boy Blue.) 

MOTHER GOoosE—I have called you 
together, my children, to tell you 
something very important. You know 
that all the little girls and boys who 
learn our rhymes need to learn health 
rules, too. Each one of you can 
teach them a rule of good health. 
Would you like to take them a health 
message? 

LITTLE MISS MUFFET—Why, yes, 
Mother Goose. I for one shall be very 
glad to help the children. 

OTHERS—We will help, too! 

MOTHER GOOSE—What health mes- 
sage will you take to tell these chil- 
dren, Little Miss Muffet? 

LITTLE MISS MUFFET—I will tell 
the children to drink plenty of milk 
and to eat foods made of milk. They 
already know my nursery rhyme: 
Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet, 

Eating her curds and whey; 

There came a great spider, 

And sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 
Maybe they don’t know that curds 
and whey are parts of milk and are 
very healthful. But the spider knew 
it, I think. That must have been why 
he sat down beside me. So I will tell 
the children to eat cottage cheese, 
butter, and other dairy products, and 
drink milk. 

MOTHER GoosE——Fine! Milk is ex 
cellent for gowing children. Who 
else will go? 

JACK AND jitt—We will go. All 
the children know us. (They repeat 
their nursery rhyme.) 

juit—We will tell the children 
why we went for the water. 

yack—We drink six glasses of wa 
ter every day. 

jiLtL—We will tell the children to 
drink plenty of water every day. We 
will tell them to wash and bathe 
often so that they will be clean. 

MOTHER GOosE—Good! Who else 
will go? 


MONA AANRUD 








CHARACTERS 


MOTHER GOOSE 
LITTLE MISss 
MUFFET 
JACK AND JILL 
LITTLE JACK 
HORNER 


LITTLE TOMMY 
TUCKER 
LITTLE BOY BLUE 
MISTRESS MARY 
LITTLE BOPEEP 


CosTUMES 
Dress the characters to look like 
those to be found in any good book 
of nursery rhymes. 


SETTING 


This play takes place in Mother 
Goose Land. The stage setting may 
be very simple or it may be elabo- 
rated with a painted background. 




















LITTLE JACK HORNER—lI want to 
go! The children know me. (He 
repeats the nursery rhyme about him.) 
[ want to tell the children to eat fruit 
every day. 

LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER—TI want 
to go too. The children know me. 
(He gives his rhyme.) White bread 
and butter was all I would ever eat. 
| wouldn’t eat vegetables. But I know 
better now. 1 know that I need vege- 
tables to keep me healthy. I want to 
tell the children to eat plenty of 
vegetables. 

MOTHER GOOSE—Yes, of course. 
The children must eat vegetables. 

LITTLE BOY BLUE (comes in, rub- 
bing his eyes)—I've been sleeping. 
Why did you call us, Mother Goose? 

MOTHER GOosE—lI am sending some 
of you from Mother Goose Land to 
tell the children how to keep healthy. 

LITTLE BOY BLUE—I'll go. They 
know me. (He recites “Little Boy 
Blue.”) Til tell them to go to bed 
early so they will feel rested when 
morning comes. Then they won’t fall 
asleep at their work as | did. They 
need lots of sleep to keep healthy. 

MISTRESS MARY—I want to tell the 
children to work and: play. outdoors. 


They know about me. (She repeats 
her nursery rhyme.) 1am in the fresh 
air every day working in my garden. 
I know that everyone needs fresh air, 
and I want to tell the children about 
it, 

MOTHER GOOSE—You may go, 
Mistress Mary. The children need 
your message. 

LITTLE BOPEEP—Send me, too, 
please, Mother Goose. The children 
know me. (She recites her rhyme.) 
But the children don’t know why I 
lost my sheep. I sat reading in the 
sunshine until my eyes were tired. I 
closed my eyes to rest them, and my 
sheep strayed away. I'll tell the chil- 
dren not to strain their eyes. 

MOTHER GOOSE—Y es, Little Bopeep, 
good eyesight is very important. Now 
are you all ready to go? As I call 
each of your names, please tell me 
again what you plan to tell the chil- 
dren. 

(As Mother Goose calls each name, 
that character steps to the front of 
the stage, gives his part, and waits 
for the rest.) 

LITTLE MISS MUFFET—I’m going 
to tell the children to drink milk and 
eat milk foods. 

JACK AND JILL—We'll tell chem to 
drink lots of water and bathe often. 

LITTLE JACK HORNER—I']l tell 
them to eat fruit. 

LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER—I'm go- 
ing to tell them to eat lots of vege 
tables. 

LITTLE BOY BLUE—I'l] tell them to 
get lots of sleep. 

MISTRESS MARY—I ll show 
how important fresh air is. 

LITTLE BOPEEP—I'll tell them to 
care for their eyes. 

MOTHER GOOSE (stands)—Those 
are very important rules, and I know 
you will bring health and happiness 
to the girls and boys who hear your 
message. Good luck to you, Health 
Messengers from Mother Goose Land! 

(Nursery-rhyme characters turn 
and march off stage. Mother Goose 
sits down as curtains close.) 


them 
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MISS HOLMES (enters quickly) — 
Fascinate, two s’s or maybe it’s a c. 
I must look it up. (She turns back 
the cover of the dictionary and starts 
to turn the flyleaf. Stops and calls to 
a child in the wings.) Is that you, 
Tommy? Haven’t you gone home 
yet? (Waits a moment; then sighs 
and speaks.) If you want them to 
go, they stay; if you want them to 
stay, they go. (She exits and speaks 
from the wings.) No, no. Not to- 
night, Tommy. I have to go to a 
teachers’ meeting right away. 

(Suddenly the flyleaf is pushed 
back from inside.) 

LETTER B (peeks around the edge 
and looks this way and that and 
speaks over his shoulder )—She’s gone. 
Come on out. 

(Alphabet Family, entering, stand 
in a semicircle.) 

ALPHABET FAMILY— 

Oh, we are the Alphabet Family, 
A jolly big family—oh, very. 
We've come out to play, 

For we've all run away 

From the big dictionary. 

LETTER J—Won’'t it be fun to play 
all day? 

LETTER K—And not spell words 
for anyone. 

LETTER w—Suppose that someone 
finds us here! Wouldn’t that be 
scary? What would we do in such 
a case? 

LETTER N+Why, run back into 
the dictionary. 

LETTER H—I wonder whether ev- 
eryone’s here. I'll count and see. 
(As he counts, Letter L hides behind 
Letter M.) One of us isn’t here. 

LETTER M (stepping from in front 
of Letter L)—Here he is! 

LETTER H_ (reprovingly)—Now 
stand up, Letter L, and help us sing 
our family song. 

(They all sing “The Alphabet”) 

. LETTER G—My, it’s good to get 
out of the book for a while. Now I 
can stretch and be comfortable. 
(Stretches.) 

LETTER x—Yes, I don’t like being 
squeezed in a book, either. I like to 
exercise. (Turns a somersault or 
skips back and forth.) 

LETTER Z—lI hope we can have a 
real vacation. I’m all tired out. I 
can hardly keep my eyes open. 
(Yawns.) 

LETTER E—Pooh! What do you 
know about work? If you had to do 
as much as I do you might talk about 
being tired. 

LETTER A (with indignation) —You 
don’t have to work any harder than 
the rest of us Quints. I am so much 
in demand I never get a minute’s rest. 

LETTER U—Oh, come now. You 
may be a busy fellow but I’m one of 
the most popular letters, too! 
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The Alphabet Family 


A Play for an Assembly Program 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ALICE ORMES ALLEN 


Teacher, First Grade, Cyrus Peirce School, Nantucket, Massachusetts 


This animated alphabet will help make words seem more 


nearly real to your pupils. 


Each member of the class 


can have a part in this simple, easy-to-produce play. 


LETTER O—Don’t be so proud. 
People often use me twice in succes- 
sion in one word, Can you say that? 

LETTER E (shouts)—I can. 

LETTER I—Well, Letters O, A, and 
I are the only ones in our whole fam- 
ily who ever go around all by our- 
selves, But it’s very silly to quarrel. 
Everyone loves us Quints. 

LETTERS A, E, I, O, U (step forward 
and recite) — 

Oh, we are the Alphabet Quints, 
The busiest letters alive. 

There’s hardly a word 

Where we are not heard, 

There always is work for us five. 

LETTER H (proudly)—I'm a busy 
letter. People are always asking for 
me. I help make history. 


LETTER 2Z—Without me _ bees 
couldn’t buzz. No one can get busy 
unless I'm around. 

LETTER s—There you go again! 
Making mistakes. You know you 
don’t belong in busy. That’s one of 
my words. 

LETTER Z—Well, I ought to be in 
it. Maybe I will be some day, when 
people decide to spell words the way 
they sound. 

LETTER P—Some people call me 
sweet pea. I make folks happy. I 
am in words like pie and pretty and 
polite. 

LETTER s—Yes, I’m in good words, 
too. They couldn’t have spring or 
summer or sunshine without me, or 
even sugar or sirup. 








CHARACTERS 
MISS HOLMES—A teacher. 
ALPHABET FAMILY—Twenty-six girls 
and boys. 


acpi —Pupils of Miss Holmes. 
TOMMY 


COosTUMES 


Miss Holmes wears school clothes 
appropriate for a teacher. Members 
of the Alphabet Family wear school 
clothes and each carries a cardboard 
square on which is painted a letter of 
the alphabet. Judy and Tommy wear 
school clothes, 








SETTING 


A schoolroom. Little or no furni- 
ture need be used. Against the center 
of the curtain at the back of the stage 
is a large facsimile of a dictionary 
cover that is reinforced with lath and 
hinged to open outward. Behind the 
cover is a blank flyleaf, made of stiff 
white paper, and also reinforced and 
hinged. This conceals the opening 
through which the members of the 
Alphabet Family are to enter and exit. 
The word Dictionary is printed in 
large letters on the front eover of the 
book. , 


‘ 














LETTER R—Afeter all, there isn’t 
single one of us that people could » 
along without. Except for us the 
wouldn’t. be any books or reading 
Why, there would be no schools! 

LETTER T—Sh! I hear some 
coming. Quick! Hide! 

(They all squat down and hide y 
hind their cards as Judy and Tomn 
enter.) 

jupy—I thought I heard somen 
talking. 

TOMMY—Look, Judy, here’s ¢ 
Alphabet Family. I guess they thiai 
we can’t see them. How do yous: 

they got out of the dictionary) 

(Alphabet Family all rn 

jupy—I don’t know, Im w& 
Maybe Miss Holmes left the bod 
open. 

TOMMY—Let’s have some fun wit 
them. Let’s ask them to help us sf 
some of our reading words. Wi 
you, Alphabet Family? 

ALPHABET FAMILY—Yes. We wil 

yupy—I can spell girl. (As 
touches the various letters, they si 
forward. Then she points to eachs 
she spells.) G-i-r-l, girl. 

(Letters step back into line.) 

TOMMY—Good! Now watch = 
spell Boy. (He does so. 

jupy—I know! Let’s see whet 
we can spell victory. 

TomMMY—All right. What is ® 
first letter? 

jupy—V, then i-c, but what com 
next? 

TOMMY—It’s v-i-c-t-o (He ish 
cates the letters and they step {w 
ward.) 

jupy—Of course, now I kaw. 
Victory is spelled v-i-c-t-o-r-y. 

(The last two letters step forwel 
as she mentions them, to complete in 
word; then all step back into lim) 

(As many words may be spellel 
desired, the letters stepping forve 
each time and then back again is 
their places. Such words as patriots 
valentine, or the names of peru 
born during February could be use) 

ToMMY—lI can spell go. (He des 
so.) Listen, Judy! Hear? Miss Hola 
is coming back from the teaches 
meeting, and she told me not tos 
at school tonight. It’s time to g4 
go. Come on. Good-by, Alphi 
Family. 

(Judy and Tommy exit waving" 
the letters, who return the good-by) 

LETTER B—We had better go ™ 
and get back into the dictionary * 
fore Miss Holmes finds we have ™ 
away. 

(The Alphabet Family wave the 
hands to the audience and file back 
through the book cover.) 


Eprroriat. Now#: “The Alphabet,” ¥ 
Wolfgang Mozart; is in The Gray 
of. Favorite Songs, published by 
McCreary Co., Chicago. 
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THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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They drive the jeeps and man_ the guns. When we want brave men, they’re the ones. They’re the men who drive the 


It’s left, right, left, they’re march -ing by. 














We wave and cheer them, you and I. 


When a bat- 
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T.B., tuned time bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., 
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VERSE for CHORAL SPEAKING CHOIRS 


J. NORMAN WELLS 


Formerly, Drama Consultant, Public Schools, Brooklyn, New York 


His choral verse can be effec- 
T tively presented by grouping 

the girls on one side of the 
stage and the boys on the other. 
Place soloists in conspicuous positions 
with Premier Soloist at the center. 
Leader, a child with a good sense of 
rhythm and timing, stands before the 
Ensemble—either on the stage or on 
the floor. When all are in place, 
Leader raises his baton, holds it aloft 
for an instant, and then gives the 
signal to begin. 


ALLEGIANCE! 


(Setting: An American flag should 
he placed on the stage so that the air 
from an electric fan in the wings can 
flutter it. The fan is cued to be 
turned on near end of selection.) 
ALL GiKiS (moderate tone )—Stars! 
ALL Boys (increase tone )—Stars! 
ENSEMBLE (full tone)—Millions of 
stars! 

GIRL SOLOIST— 
There are millions of stars 

Alert in the night, 

All eyes—for an enemy 
Coming in sight. 
ENSEMBLE (full 
stars! 
(Leader: Count two; signal.) 
ALL Boys (moderate tone)—Rocks! 
ALL GIRLS (increase tone)—Rocks! 
ENSEMBLE (full tonc)—Millions of 
rocks! 
BOY SOLOIST—— 
There are millions of rocks 
That shore watches keep 
For alien sounds 
From the salt ocean deep. 
ENSEMBLE—American rocks! 
(Leader: Count two; signal.) 
ALL GIRLS (moderate tone )—Birds! 
ALL Boys (increase tone )—Birds! 
ENSEMBLE (full tone)—Millions of 
birds! 
GIRL SOLOIST— 
There are millions of birds 

Who, as patriots, sing. 
In solo or chorus, 

Their freedom notes ring. 
Ff NSEMBLF—American birds! 

(Leader: Count two; signal.) 
ALL BOYs (moderate tone)—Flow’rs! 
ALL GIRLS (increase tone)—Flow rs! 
ENSEMBLE (full tone)—Millions of 
flow’ rs! 
BOY SOLOIST— 
There: are millions of flow’rs, 

Exuding quaint scent, 
Near highways and byways, 

On guard and intent. 
ENSEMBLE—American flow’rs! 

(Leader: Count two; signal.) 

ALL GIRLS (moderate tone)—Bees! 
ALL BOYS (increase tone)—Bees! 
ENSEMBLE (full tone)—Millions of 
bees! 

GIRL SOLOIST— 

There are millions of bees 

At liberty over 
Aristocrat roses 

And humble sweet clover. 
ENSEMBLE—American bees. 

(Leader: Count two; signal.) 

ALL Boys (moderate tone)—Trees! 
ALL GIRLS (increase tone)—Trees! 
ENSEMBLE (full tone)—RMillions of 


trees! 
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tone )—American 


BOY SOLOIST— 
There are millions of trees, 

Like stalwart brigades, 
With strength camouflaged 

In leaf masquerades. 
ENSEMBLE—Amoenican trees! 

(Leader: Count two; signal.) 

ALL GIRLS (moderate tone)—Men! 
ALL Boys (increase tone)—Men! 
ENSEMBLE (full tone)—RMillions of 
men! 

GIRL SOLOIST— 

There are millions of men, 

In democracy kin, 

Who, fighting for freedom, 

God-aided, will win. 
NS*MBLE——American men! 

(Leader: Count two; signal.) 
ENSEMBLE (begin softly and then in- 
crease to full tone)—Stars, rocks, 
birds, flow’rs, bees, trees, men! 
PREMIER SOLOIST (steps forward; uses 
full tone) —YES! (Pauses.) 

There are millions of stars . 

Alert in the night, 

All eyes—for an enemy 

Coming in sight. 

(Repeais remaining verses that wer 
pret jously given, concluding with—) 
Millions of mer, 

In democracy kin, 

Who, fighting for freedom. 

God-aided, will win. 

ENSEMBLE (full tone)—BUT 
PREMIFR SOLOIST— 
There's only one flag, 

The Red, White, and Blue. 
We all pledge allegiance, 

Old Glory—to you! 

(Leader: Count one; signal.) 
ENSEMBLE (begin full and decrease to 
soft tone)—Men, trees, bees, flow’rs, 
birds, rocks, stars! 

PREMIER SOLOIST (softly—but wit) 
cm pbasis)—Millions and millions. 
ENSEMBLE (full fone) —BUT 
PREMIER SOLOISt—Only one flag! 

(The following are given in quick 

succession, ) 

ALL GiIRLS—Red bars! 

ALL BOYS—White bars! 

ALL GIR1S—Blue 

ALL BoYsS—With stars! 
ENSEMBLE—Red ‘n’ white ’n’ blue! 

(Leader: Count two; signal.) 

(Start softly and increase tone.) 
ALL Gmis—Red ’n’ white 
ALL BoYS—Bars! (rest) 
ALL GIRLS—Blue ’n’ white 
ALL BOYs—Stars! (res/) Stars! 
ENSEMBLE—Red ‘n’ white ’n’ blue! 
PREMIER SOLOIsST—We all pledge al- 
legiance— 

ENSEMBLE (full fone)—Old Glory 
(rest), to you! (Salute; bold it.) 

(Cue: Turn on electric fan.) 

(Leader: Count four; signal.) 

(Ensemble: Snap arms to sides.) 

(Leader: Count four; signal Ensem- 
ble to be at ease.) 


Bars! 


WHEELS OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


(The following is done simultane- 
ously, Girls reciting “Wheels” and 
Boys doing obligato of buzzing sound, 
mggesting noise of wheels. Begin 
softly; increase volume to full tone.) 
ALL GiRnLts—Wheels, wheels, wheels, 
wheels, wheels, wheels, wheels! 
ALL BoYs—Bizz, bizz, bizz, 
bizz, bizz, bizz. 

(Leader: Count two; signal.) 

(Increase tempo on the following.) 
ENSEMBLE—Wheels of transporta- 
tion! 
GI 


bizz, 


sOLOist—Turning, 

GiKL $O1.01st—Turning, 

CIRL. SOLOIST—Turning! 

ALL BoyS—Large and small! 

ALL GiRLS—Up high; down low! 

(Leader: Count one; signal.) 
ENSEMBLE—W heels! 

(Leader: Count one; signal.) 

(Use fast tempo on the following.) 
BOY SOLOIsT—Faster, 

BOY SOLOIST—Faster, 

BOY SOLOIST—Faster! 

ALL GmLS—Speeding onward! 
ALL Boys—Forward go! 

(Leader: Count one; signal.) 
FNSEMBLE—W heels} 

(Leader: Count one; signal.) 

(Decrease; draw out the following.) 
GIRL SOLOIst—Slower, 

GIRL SOLOIST—S-l-o-w-e-r, 
GIRL SOLotT—S—l—o—w—<«—r. 
ALL BoYS—They—STOP! 

(Leader: Count one; signal.) 
ENSEMBLE (full tone)—Man (res) 
wills (rest) it so! 

(Leader: Count four; signal.) 
ENSEMBLE (moderate tone)—Wheels 
GIRL SOLOIST (proudly)— 

Of the covered wagon 

Brought the pioneers west. 

Through hardship—danger—anguish, 
Was their courage put to test! 

Boy soLoist—The wheels of the cov- 
cred wagon paved the way of the pio- 
neers—secking new territory—to the 
settling of the great western part of 
the United States. In the year 1775 
those wheels brought the family of 
Daniel Boone into Kentucky. 

GIRL SOLOIsT—A salute to wheels— 
on land! 

ENSEMBLE—Hail! Hail! Hail! 

(After third “Hail” give quick 
military salute.) 

(Leader: Count four; signal.) 
ENSEMBLE—Wheels 
BOY SOLOIsT— 

That dipped in waters 

(Paddles to them clung) 

Moved boats on sea and river 

When navigation was young! 

GIRL SOLOIst—lIt was in the year 1790 
that John Fitch, an American, built 


Here are two timely selections for your verse-speaking 


choir. 


if no such group has been organized in your 


school, you will find that the specific directions in- 
cluded with these verses will help you ‘to get started. 


a large boat with paddle whee; ;, 

the sides. In 1807, Robert Fulton, 

“Clermont” steamed up the Hudson, 

BOY SOLOIst—A salute to wheels—, 

water! 

ENSEMBLE—Hail! Hail! 
(Salute as before.) 
(Leader: Count four; signal.) 

ENSEMBLE—W heels 

GIRL SOLOIST— 

Of mighty engines, 

Carrying freight and man and bey, 

Race across our country, 

To north, to south, to west, to east, 

BoY sOLoist—The first America. 

built locomotive was called “Top 

Thumb.” It was the work of Pet 

Cooper, for the Baltimore and Ohiy 

Railroad, and began to run in 1830, 

GIRL SOLOIsST—A salute to wheel~ 

on land! 

ENSEMBLE—Hail! Hail! 
(Salute as before.) 
(Leader: Count four; signal.) 

ENSEMBLE—W heels 
BOY SOLOIST— 
Of motors roaring, 
Conquering the air on high, 
Link the lands, o'er oceans, 
Up *twixt the earth and sky. 
GIRL sOLOIst—In 1903 the air wa 
conquered, here in America, by Orvilk 
and Wilbur Wright. They launchd 
the first airplane driven by its own 
power, at Kitty Hawk, North Can 
lina. 

BOY SOLOIST—A salute to wheels—n 

the air! 

ENSEMBLE—Hail! Hail! 
(Salute as before.) 
(Leader: Count four; signal.) 
(Increase tempo on the followin,. 

ENSEMBLE—Wheels of  transport- 

tion! 

GIRL SOLOIsT—Turning, 

GIRL SOLOIsST—Turning, 

GIRL SOLOIST—Turning! 

ALL Boys—Up high; down low! 
(Leader: Count one; signal.) 

| NSEMBLE—W heels! 

(Leader: Count one; signal.) 

(Use fast tempo on the following. 
BOY SOLOIsT—Faster, 

BOY SOLOIST—F aster, 

BOY SOLOIsST—Faster! 

ALL GIRLS—Speeding onward! 

ALL BoYs—Forward go! 

(Leader: Count one; signal.) 

1 NSEMBLE—Wheels! 

(Leader: Count one; signal.) 

(Decrease; draw out the following. 
GIRL SOLOIst—Slower, 

GIRL SOLOIsT—S-l-o-w-e-r, 

GIRL SOLOIsSt—S—l—o—w—<—, 

ALL BOYs—They—STOP! 

(Leader: Count one; signal.) 
ENSEMBLE—Man (rest) wills (ré! 
it so! 

(Leader: Count one; signal.) 

ALL GiRLS—Wheels, wheels, whee 

wheels, wheels, wheels, wheels! _ 

Lt Boys (simultancously with 3" 

above) —Bizz, bizz, bizz, bizz, bz 

bizz, bizz! 

ENSEMBLE (beginning full tone, # 

ing “whee,” decrease, to pianissim 

then up to full, watching Leader fo 
guidance) —W h-e-c-e-e-e-e-e-c-els! 

(Full tone—staccato.) WHEELS! 


Hail! 


Hail! 


Hail! 


Eprtor1aL Note: “Patriots,” by Hele 
Kitchell Evans, an appropriate ene 
number, is on page 46 of this issue. 
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ing February’s Birthday Part 


A PLAY FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LOIS R. BOLI 


Director of Auditorium Activities, John Henry Brown School, Dallas, Texas 








= 
| CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


KING FEBRUARY—-Wears royal robes 
ind a crown, Carries a scepter. 
HERALD—Wears a 
herald costume. 
sNOW MAWENS——Any number of girls 
wearing filmy white, full-skirted 
dance costumes with silver snow 

tlakes scattered over the skirts. 

|. MENDELSSOHN’s AMBASSADORS—A girl 
and a boy dressed as a bride and a 
groom. 

MOODY'S AMBASSADOR——-A boy in a 

| choir robe carrying a Bible. 

QUEEN ANNE'S AMBASSADOR—-A girl 
wearing the costume of a lady-in 
waiting of Queen Anne’s court. 

DICKENS AMBASSADOR—A girl cos 

tumed like Little Nell of The Old 
Curiosity Shop. 

JULES VERNE’S AMBASSADOR—A_ boy 
in an aviator’s outfit. 

HARRISON'S AMBASSADOR——A boy cos- 
tumed to represent a man of the 
early nineteenth century. 


sixteenth-century 








CHARLES LAMB’S AMBASSADOR—A girl 
carrying the book Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare. 

EDISON’S AMBASSADORS-—-Four children 

each of whom carries a large poster 

depicting one of Edison’s inventions 
-incandescent lamp, storage bat 


tery, phonograph, moving-picture 
camerfa. - 
LINCOLN’S AMBASSADOR—-A boy in a 


costume typical of Lincoln’s day. 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY'S AMBASSADOK—-A 
girl dressed in the style of the 
1890's. She carries a banner. 

JOSEPH JEFFERSON'S AMBASSADOR-— 
A boy costumed to represent Rip 
Van Winkle. 

WASHINGTON S AMBASSADOR—-A_ boy 
or a girl in colonial costume. 

HANDEL’s AMBASSADOR—A girl in a 
flowing white robe spangled with 
black musical notes. 

BUPFALO BILL’s AMBASSADOR—A _ boy 
wearing a costume that resembles 
the buckskin clothing of an Amer 


ican frontiersman. 


LONGFELLOW’s AMBASSADOR—-A girl 
in an Indian maiden’s dress. 

MARY LYON’S AMBASSADOR—A girl 
dressed as a woman of the 1830s. 


SETTING 

The domain of King February. The 
background shows snow-capped moun 
tains against a blue sky. A _ three 
dimensional effect is achieved by 
having “mountains” cut from ply 
board, painted, and, braced from the 
rear, staggered in the space against a 
blue cloth cyclorama. No stage prop 
erties are needed except a throne'and 
a box for Herald to stand on. 


Music 


To introduce each Ambassador, a 
suitable musical selection is suggested. 
This may be rendered by a single mu- 
sician at the piano or by a school cho- 
rus or orchestra. (Some phonograph 
records are also mentioned.) Only a 
few strains of any piece should be 
used, or the music may be omitted. 














(Herald is on stage as the curtains 


open. King February enters.) 
HERALD—Good morning, Your 
Majesty. 


KING FEBRUARY (crossing to his 
throne and seating himself as be 
ieaks)—Good morning, Herald of 
the Day. Ah! What a fine morning 
w usher in my reign! King January 
tus done his work well. The earth 
s covered with ice and snow. Old 
lick Frost has been busy painting 
pictures on every windowpane. All 
tat I shall have to do is to carry 
m the good work. Where are my 
Snow Maidens? 

HERALD—They are. preparing for 
thir long-anticipated journey to 
Earth, Your Majesty. 

KING FEBRUARY—Good! Ah, this 
s indeed a beautiful day for my an- 
mal birthday party. I am looking 
forward to receiving the Ambassadors 
of my famous subjects as I have in 
years past. It is pleasant to hear from 
my former subjects who have become 
famous poets, writers, musicians, in- 
ventors, actors, presidents, and mon- 

Is it not a delightful cus- 
wom that they have followed each 
year of sending their Ambassadors to 
atend their greetings to me on the 
ust day of my reign? 

HERALD—Yes, Your Majesty. In- 
ded it is. Your Snow Maidens are 
Waiting. Shall I admit them? 

KING FEBRUARY—Please do. 

HERALD (announcing )—The Snow 
Maidens! 

(Snow Maidens enter and dance.) 

KING FEBRUARY—My lovely Snow 
Maidens, I send you down to Earth to 
greet the Ambassadors on their way 

» Take with you your softest and 

Prettiest blanket of snow. Do your 
vork well. You may go. 

(Snow Maidens run off.) 
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HERALD (assumes listening atti- 
tude)—-Your Majesty, the Ambassa- 
dors are approaching. 

(When each Ambassador arrives, 
Flerald annownces him ov her. Then 
the Ambassador enters, walks to a 
place in front of King February, 
bows, speaks his lines, and retires to 
the back of the stage. At the end of 
the play, all Ambassadors are stand- 
ing in a line at the rear, arranged ac- 
cording to their respective dates.) 

(Music: “Wedding March,” by 
Felix Mendelssohn.) 

HERALD—The Ambassadors 
Felix Mendelssohn! 

MENDELSSOHN 'S AMBASSADORS— 
King February, we bring you greet- 
ings from a man, born on February 
third, who became a great musician. 
We are speaking of the composer of 
the immortal wedding march, Felix 
Mendelssohn. He, who was beloved 


from 


as a composer and as a concert 
former, sends you his greetings. 
KING FEBRUARY—Felix Mendelssohn 
is one of my illustrious subjects. 
Thank you for bringing his greeting. 
(Music: “Praise God from Whom 
All Blessings Flow.’’) 


per- 


HERALD—The Ambassador from 
Dwight L. Moody! 
MOODY'S AMBASSADOR—I bear a 


message of welcome, Your Majesty, 
from a great American evangelist and 
Bible scholar. Dwight L. Moody was 
born on February fifth. He estab- 
lished a nonsectarian Bible school in 
Chicago, and he wrote many books on 
religious topics. 

KING FEBRUARY—Yes, ‘this subject 
of mine rendered a great service to 
mankind. Thank you for his message. 

(Music: “Pomp and Circumstance.” ) 

HERALD—The Ambassador from 


Good Queen Anne. 


QUEEN ANNE'S AMBASSADOR— 
Queen Anne of England, the last 
Stuart ruler, sends her greetings, 
Your Majesty. Good Queen Anne, 
as she came to be known, was a pious, 
good-hearted queen, who ruled to the 
best of her ability. She was born on 
February sixth. 

KING FEBRUARY—Please express my 
appreciation to Queen Anne for her 
thoughtfulness. 

(Music: “O Dear! 
Matter Be?’’) 

HERALD—The 
Charles Dickens! 

DICKENS AMBASSADOR—Your Maj- 
esty, | am Little Nell, a well-known 
character from The Old Curiosity 
Shop, which was written by the Eng- 
lish novelist, Charles Dickens. He has 
asked me to bring you a message of 
greeting on the first day of your 
reign. Charles Dickens, who was born 
on February seventh, gave to the 
world some of. its richest literature. 

KING FEBRUARY—You are right, 
Little Nell. Charles Dickens will long 
be remembered. 

(Music: “Sailing.” ) 

HERALD—The Ambassador 
Jules Verne! 

JULES VERNE’S AMBASSADOR—Feb- 
ruary eighth is the birthday of a 
great adventure writer, Jules Verne. 
He wrote stories about the airplane, 
the submarine, and the automobile 
long before they were invented. His 
books 20,000 Leagues under the Sea, 
and Around the World in 86 Days 
have thrilled girls and boys for many 
years. Jules Verne welcomes you to 
your throne, Your Majesty. 

. KING FEBRUARY—Thank you. I 
am glad that Jules Verne was born 
during my reign. 

(Music: “America.” ) 

HERALD—Ambassador of 
Henry Harrison! 

HARRISON’S AMBASSADOR-—W illiam 
Henry Harrison, son of Benjamin 
Harrison—one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence—was 
born on February ninth. He was a 
soldier, a governor of the territory of 
Indiana, and the ninth president of 
the United States. President Harrison 
sends his best. wishes. 

KING FEBRUARY—Ambassador of 
William Henry Harrison, | thank 
you. I am proud he is my subject. 

(Musit: “Who Is Sylvia?’’) 

HERALD—Ambassador of Charles 
Lamb! (Continued on page 70) 


What Can the 


Ambassador from 


from 


William 





‘King February’s Snow Maidens dance for him on the first day of his reign, before they go down to Earth. 
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(Uncle Sam is working busily at 
his desk. Secretary keeps bringing 
more and more papers to him.) 

SECRETARY—-These certainly are 
busy days. 

UNCLE sAM—Well, this war just 
has to be won. 

BILLY (off stage)—I tell you I have 
to see Uncle Sam in person. Please 
let me go in. 

SECRETARY (going to the door)— 
I'm sorry, but Uncle Sam is very, very 
busy. 

BILLY—This is too important to 
wait. 

(Secretary admits him and then 
goes out.) 

BILLY-——Oh! excuse me, sir. 
I talk to you? 

UNCLE SAM—Well, as you can see, 
I am very busy, but if it is so impor- 
tant— 

BILLY—Sir, I want to help win this 
war. 

UNCLE SAM—I'm glad to hear that. 
We need the help of everyone. 

BILLY—But I want to enlist in the 
Air Corps and the recruiting sergeant 
won't let me join. 

UNCLE SAM—Do you think you are 
ready to join? How good is your 
school record? 

BILLY—My school record? Do I 
have to have a good school record? 

UNCLE sAM—Why, of course you 
do. You don’t suppose we can teach 
men a complicated science like flying 
unless they have a good general edu- 
cation, do you? Are you a high school 
graduate? 

BILLY—Oh, no! 
mentary school. 

UNCLE SAM—How about your 
health? Did your teacher point out 
any defects during health examina- 
tion? 

BILLY (faken aback) —Why—er— 
yes, sir. I was supposed to go to the 
clinic to get some teeth filled, but I 
forgot all about it—and the teacher 
said I must get to bed earlier. 

UNCLE SAM—We can’t have boys 
neglecting their health. We need a 
strong America! You must follow 
your teacher’s directions. 

BILLY (more quietly)—Yes, sir. 
I'll have to get after that. 

UNCLE sAM—By the way—how 
are your marks in conduct? 

Bruty (abashed)—Well—er—that 
is—not so good. You see it’s like 
this— 

UNCLE sAM—Never mind the ex- 
cuses. In the Air Corps w2 need men 
who know how to follow instructions, 
and men who know how to work to- 
gether. Good teamwork is the thing 
that makes an army successful. 

BILLY—But I don’t want just to go 
to school. I want to get out and help 
win this war. . 

UNCLE SAM—If everyone does all 
the work he is supposed to do—and 
does that work the best he can—that 
will help win the war. Your work 
right now is to get a good education. 
Show me that you can do that and I'll 
have a bigger job for you when you're 
ready for it. 

BrLLY—Well, I suppose I'll have to 
wait to join the Air Corps but I real- 
ly want to help my country all I can. 

UNCLE SAM—I'm sure of that. Oh, 
that reminds me! This afternoon I 
am giving certificates of honor to 
some children who have helped me 
very much. If you care to see the 
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I’m only in ele- 


School for Victory 


A Patriotic Play 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ALFRED W. BAUMANN, JR. 


Teacher, Eighth-Year English, Public School No. 4, Queens, 
Long Island City, New York 
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This lively patriotic play will help children, in a convincing 
way, to realize how they can best serve their coun- 
try. The most useful is not always the most spectacular. 


presentation, you may get some ideas 
about what things to do. 

BILLY—Oh, I'll be glad to wait! I 
have nothing to do until it’s time to 
go to the movies. (Opens a package 
of chewing gum.) Would you like 
some gum? 

UNCLE sAM—No, thank you. 

BILLY—Some candy, then? (Offers 
it.) 

UNCLE SAM—No. I don’t want to 
spoil my regular meal. 

SECRETARY (enters)—The children 
are here for their certificates of hon- 
or. Shall I show them in? 

UNCLE sAM—Yes, please do. 

(Children enter and line up across 
the stage.) 

UNCLE SAM—Hiow do you do, chil- 
dren. I want to thank you for your 
splendid help. If everyone will do his 
part as you have, we will win this 
war for world-wide freedom. Will 
you please tell my friend here how 
you have won a certificate of honor? 

FIRST CHILD (carries a placard 
printed: Buy War Stamps)—I haven’t 


missed buying a War Stamp for one 
week since December 7, 1941. When 
I saw that my country was in danger, 
I knew that I must do all that I could 
to help. I have raised the money to 
buy War Stamps by spending less on 
candy and movies. If the soldiers can 
give up so much, I can give up a little. 

UNCLE sAM—That’s a fine spirit! 
Please accept this certificate in token 
of your part in the war effort. (He 
gives certificate.) 

(Billy silently gets rid of bis gum 
and candy.) 

SECOND CHILD (carries a placard 
printed: Collect Scrap)—I organized 
a scrap-collection club and our club 
gathered up tons of scrap metal. We 
worked hard but we are proud to do 
this for our country. 

UNCLE sAM—Good work! I pre- 
sent you with this certificate in recog- 
nition of your fine service. (Gives 
certificate.) 

THIRD CHILD (carries a placard 
printed: Keep Fit)—A nation can be 
great only if its people are healthy. 








CHARACTERS 
UNCLE SAM SECOND CHILD 
SECRETARY THIRD CHILD 
BILLY FOURTH CHILD 
FIRST CHILD FIFTH CHILD 


If it is desired to use more children 
in the cast, groups of them may ac- 
company each child who receives a 
certificate. 








CosTUMES 
Uncle Sam is dressed like the fig- 
ure that we all know as Uncle Sam. 
Secretary wears a trim, one-piece 
dress. Billy and the other children 
wear school clothes. 








SETTING 
Uncle Sam’s office. 








I corrected my physical defects 4; 
I stand first in my class for followin, 
the health rules: good food, whol, 
some exercise, fresh air, and p 


rest. It is our first duty to keep wa 


for a strong America. 

UNCLE sSaM—Excellent  adyic, 
Please accept this certificate whid 
recognizes your contribution to go 
health. (Gives certificate.) 

FOURTH CHILD (carries a placg 
printed: Do Your Job)—Our county 
needs well-trained people. Unless y, 
get a good educational foundation j, 
elementary school, we can never 
to prepare for really skilled work, | 
say that everyone must do his ; 
well. My last report card had all 4; 

UNCLE SAM—You well deserve yoy 
certificate of honor. (Gives certif. 
cate.) 

FIFTH CHILD (carries a placa 
printed: Be Helpful) —Now we nei 
more than ever the kind of people why 
can work well with others. We nei 
people who have good manners ani 
are thoughtful of everyone. I am & 
ing my best to be helpful at hom 
and at school in every way that I cn 
I have pledged myself not to k 
troublesome in these trying times, 

UNCLE sAM—A splendid exampk! 
This certificate will be a reminder 
your pledge. (Gives certificate. Look 
over the children standing in lin 
with their placards.) Well, Billy, 
there is a program for you to folloy 
that would make both of us vey 
happy. 

BILLY (looks them over thought. 
fully but seems doubtful)—Yo, 
that’s a fine program, Uncle Sm 
(Hesitates.) But couldn’t I do som. 
thing special? I’m willing to give 
my life for my country. If I cat 
get into the Air Corps maybe yu 
could think of something else I could 
do. 

UNCLE SAM (fo First Child)— 
What would you suggest? 

FIRST CHILD—TI think he talks : 
lot, but it doesn’t mean much. 

BILLY (indignantly)—Who, m? 

FIRST CHILD—Yes, you! You said 
you were willing to give up your life 
for your country. Why, you're no 
even willing to give up chewing gun 
or the movies in order to buy Wz 
Stamps! 

SECOND CHILD—Yes. He woulda: 
even go to collect scrap with me. He 
said he had to go to target practic 
and didn’t have time. 

THIRD CHILD—That isn’t so impor 
tant as collecting scrap! 

FOURTH CHILD—He will have » 
learn something about good postu 
if he ever expects to get into tk 
Air Corps. 

FIFTH CHILD—And some mannefs 
too. An Aviation Cadet has to have 
good manners. 

BILLY—All right. I get the pout 
Don’t rub it in. You know, Unck 
Sam, I guess they’re right. I hav 
talked too much. But I'll start gt 
ting down to business right now. No 
movies tonight! No more candy a 
chewing gum, either! I'll buy ¥# 
Stamps instead! 

FIRST CHILD—You had better sd 
him some now, Uncle Sam, while 
is in the mood to buy. 

UNCLE SAM—Remember, Billy, * 
tions speak louder than words. 

BILLY (turning to.Secretary)—S 
me some War Stamps, please! 
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IT’S CELEBRATING TIME 


ELIZABETH CLARK EVERETT JOHNSTONE EVANS 
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Hy Wave the flag on _ high! Blow the horns! _— Beat the drums! It’s cel - e - brat-ing time When 
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Feb - ru- ar - y_ comes! song our he-roes all Whothrough-out the years Heard their 
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coun - try’s call! Sound voi - ces, horns, and drums When Feb- ru-ar-y comes! Great men glad - ly give their 
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best With lit - tle thought of fame: For this we proud-ly cher - ish Ev-’ry hon-ored name— 
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Men who with cour -.age faced Each du-ty as it came; § And we all, too, Can try todo The ver-y same. 
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TWO THOUSAND VALENTINES! 


A Play about King Cole and His Subjects 
FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY F. McDEVITT 


Teacher of English and Social Science, Upper Grades, Bannockburn School, 
Deerfield, Minois 


Scene I 


(King Cole and Queen Cole sit side 
by side on their thrones. King Cole 
dejectedly holds his head in his bands. 
He mutters and fidgets impatiently. 
Queen Cole has some needlework.) 

QUEEN coLe—I do wish you would 
be more quict. I’ve jabbed my finger 
twice. What is the matter with you? 

KING coir (gloomily)—I don’t 
know. I wish I had something to do. 
I've got the fidgets. 

QUEEN COLE (acidly)—Too many 
shrimps for lunch, my dear! 

KING COLE—That’s not it. I’m 
sad, I tell you. I need amusement. 
(Bounces suddenly.) 

QUEEN COLE (jabbing her finger 
for the third and last time)—Very 
well. If you must leap about, I'm 
going over here where you can't 
bother me. (Goes downstage and sits 
on a bench.) 

KING COLE—Where are my fid- 
dlers? Perhaps they can think of 
something to amuse me. (Calls.) 
Page, call my fiddlers. 

pace—Yes, Your Majesty. (Goes 
to entrance and calls.) Peach Fuzz! 

PEACH FUZZ (Off stage) —Yes! 

pace—Orange Peel! 

ORANGE PEEL (off s/age)—Here! 

pace—Apple Skin! 

APPLE SKIN (off stage) —Coming! 

(Fiddlers enter, carrying their in- 
struments, form a line at the king's 
left, and bow deeply.) 

THREE FIDDLERS (in wunison)— 
Good afternoon, Your Majesty. 

KING COLE—I want a tune, a mer- 
ry tune—something with life in it. 

PEACH FUZZ—Yes, Your Majesty. 

ORANGE PEEL—You shall have it, 
Your Majesty. 

APPLE SKIN—Immediately, Your 
Majesty. 

(With sounds ranging from a high 
squeak. to a low squawk the fiddlers 
tune their fiddles, and, skipping light- 
ly if a bit awkwardly, sing to a tune 
of their own invention.) 

THREE FIDDLERS— 

Now old King Cole was a merry old 
soul, 
And a merry old soul he should be. 
So when he’s sad he sends for us 
And we cheer him up immediately. 
Tweedle-tee-dee, tweedle dee, 
Tweedle-tee-dee-tee-dee, 
Tweedle-tee-dee, tweedle dee— 
We'll cheer him up immediately. 

(While they play, the frowns and 
gloom leave the king’s face gradually, 
so that by the time they have finished 
he is all smiles. Both the king and 
the queen applaud.) 

KING COLE (to fiddlers who bow 
low)-—Well played, Fiddlers Three! 
I feel much better. You've done me 
a great deal of good. You may go. 

PEACH FUZZ—Yes, Your Majesty! 

ORANGE PEEL—Thank you. We are 
glad you are pleased, Your Majesty. 

APPLE SKIN—We bid you good 
day, Your Majesty! 

(Fiddlers exit.) 

KING COLE (rising and going down- 


stage to where Queen Cole sits)— 


54 








CHARACTERS 
KING COLE 
QUEEN COLE 
PAGE 
PEACH FUZZ 
Three fiddlers 


ORANGE PEEL 


~~ of King Cole. 
APPLE SKIN . of 8 
SIMPLE SIMON 
DAME HEART 
CosTUMES 


Nursery-rhyme books, of course, 
are very good sources of inspiration 
for costumes, but the children may 
enjoy creating original costumes for 
the play. They will need to remem- 
ber that King Cole is rotund, Queen 





Cole angular, Page diminutive, Three 
Fiddlers fantastic, Simple Simon dis- 
reputable but likable, and Dame Heart 
domestic. 
SETTING 
The throne room of King Cole’s 


Palace. 


SUGGESTIONS 


More characters may be introduced 
if desired. Mistress Mary, Little Jack 
Horner, Little Boy Blue, and the Old 
Woman Who Lives in a Shoe may be 
brought in to present their excuses 
in person instead of just being men- 
tioned by the cast in Scene III. 

















They’ re*good ‘fellows; you “—kaow, my 
dear+—abways ‘on the job; “always mer- 
yrand always.ready to-help. ...,.. 
~ QureN co.e-—Perhaps they don't 
have six belpings of shrimp for lunch. 

KING GoLe. (uwmdauated)—All of 
my subjects are good people. They 
are loyal, obedient workers. I think 
I should do something for them. 

QUEEN COLE—You remembered 
them all very well at Christmas. 

KING COLE—Royal fudge! That 
was six weeks ago. I think I'll give 
them a party. 

QUEEN coLe (a bit testily)—And 
what shall you use for money, pray? 
You've spent your allowance. You 
know that. 

KING COLE (furning pockets wrong 
side out)—-You're right. There's no 
money. (Goes to calendar.) Yes, 
and it’s two more wecks till that old 
skinflint with the money bags lets me 
have any more. (He stops suddenly, 
amazed, and hops up and down.) 

QUEEN COLE—Now, what is it? 





KING COLE—My dear, look! I had 
forgotten—the date! Here in red! 

QUEEN COLE—What date? 

KING COLE—The fourteenth! Why, 
that means day after tomorrow is 
Valentine Day! I'll give each of my 
people a valentine. 

QUEEN COLE—Again | ask: what 
do you intend to use for money? 
Valentines cost money to buy. 

KING CoLE—I won't buy them. 
[ll make them. Certainly lace and 
paper and ribbons are in the royal 
storehouse. Ill make every one of 
them, I say. 

QUEEN COLE—lIt seems to me that 
making two thousand valentines in a 
day is a fairly large undertaking for 
a man who can’t stick to a task any 
better than you can. 

KING coLe—lI'l] get the fiddlers to 
help me. No—better yet—Ill get 
the fiddlers to do it! It won't be any 
task at all for them. 

QUEEN COLE (picks up her needle- 
work)—Now we're in for it. (Exits.) 
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ScENF II 
(King Cole is addressing the ji. 
dlers who stand in a row before him, 
KING COLE—Now listen closdy 
Peach Fuzz. You're to get all th 
ribbon. Red and white are the bey 
colors. 
PEACH FUZZ—Yes, Your Majesty 
KING COLE—And you, Orange Ped 
may get the lace—about a thousay 
yards should do, I think. 
ORANGE PEEL—-Yes, Your Majesty 
KING coLE—Apple Skin, your jg 
is to get the paper—rolls of it. Anj 
let it be red and white. 
APPLE SkKIN—Yes, Your Majesty, 
KING coLeE—And then the glue 
bring plenty of it. Then to the wor. 
room, all of you, to make the vakp. 


‘tines—two thousand of them. Noy 


be off, and do a good job! 
THREE FIDDLERS (bowing)—Yx 
Your Majesty. 


ScENE III 


(King Cole and Queen Cole m 
seated on their thrones gazing expec. 
tantly toward the door at right from 
which issue strange bumpings ani 
mutterings, with now and then, 
sharp outcry. Queen Cole looks wir. 
ried. King Cole pulls out a buy 
watch and consults it from time i 
time. The noises and cries gm 
steadily worse. Finally King Cole on 
stand it no longer.) 

KING COLE—Page! 
here. 

PAGE—Yes, Your Majesty. 

KING COLE—Go see what’s keeping 
those fiddlers, and why they’ re raising 
such a rumpus. 

paGeE—Yes, Your Majesty. (Hi 
goes off.) 

(King Cole paces up and down.) 

PaGE (comes in breathless) —You 
Majesty, things are in a sorry state. 

KING COLE—What is the matter! 
What are they up to? Tell those fit 
dlers to come to me. At once, | sa! 
Go! Go! 

PAGE—Yes, Your Majesty. 
off on a run.) 

(Fiddlers come in slowly. Bits ¢ 
ribbon, paper, and lace are glued m 
their faces and costumes. Long string 
of paste-covered paper hang from 
their fingers. They weep and the 
efforts to get the pasted paper from 
their fingers only result in a gresie 
quantity sticking on their faces.) 

KING COLE—What’s the meaning # 


Page! Com 


(Gar 


this? What's the matter? Wher 
are the valentines? 
PEACH Fuzz (sobbing) —Yor 


Majesty, the paper cutter stuck. 

ORANGE PEEL—And the lace is 
tangled. 

APPLE sKIN—And the glue fell i 
the ribbons. 

THREE FIDDLERS (in unison)—A® 
we can’t make any valentines. (ft 
sobs.) 

KING COLE (pacing again)—N* 
what shall we do? Who will mk 
those valentines? . Oh, dear! 

QUEEN COLE—I knew this wou! 
happen. (Continned-on page © 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





EXPERIENCE STORIES 
DOROTHY ORFORD 


Y PUPILS in the first grade enjoy 
M making their own experience 
stories. It began the day Jean, wear- 
ing a new red sweater, came to school 
with the news that it was her birth- 
day. After the birthday song she said, 
“May | make my own birthday story?” 

Jean’s Story 
Today is my birthday. 
I am six years old. 
I got this red sweater. 
As Jean told her story, I wrote 
iton the blackboard. Later I trans- 


ferred it in manuscript writing to a. 


chart-sized sheet of manila paper. 
The children made pictures of Jean, 
who chose one to go on the chart. 

This proved to be a most stimulat- 
ing experience. Before long others 
wanted to make stories too. Mary 
Jane had a story about he= pigeons. 

Mary JANE’s Story 

I have some pigeons. 

They are in a cage. 

I feed them corn and wheat. 

The baby pigeons are called squabs. 

Some stories indicated the influence 
of the war on the children’s lives. 

MarvIN’s SToRY 

I live at the Happy Home Nursery. 

My two sisters live there too. 

My daddy is in the army. 

My mother works. 

These stories create an interest in 
manuscript writing and in handwork. 
They are an excellent way to teach 
children to use complete sentences. 


NOTEBOOK FACTS 
SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE 


| MAKE a practice of writing an in- 
teresting and important fact on 
the blackboard every morning. It 
may be geography, science, history, 
literature, or current events. Each 
one is numbered. The pupils write 
them in notebooks, and it is surpris- 
ing how often they refer to them. 


LETTER PUZZLES 
SISTER STELLA REGINA 


_ I wish to arouse pupil in- 
terest in a specific fact, we 
make a very simple puzzle, as follows. 
We use large printed letters, cut from 
advertisements in magazines. ‘These 
we put together to state the fact. 
When this has been done, we jumble 
the letters in each word, and mount 
them on poster paper. For example, 

statement, “Lincoln preserved 
the Union,” may appear as follows. 

LOCLNNI 

RPEDERSVE 

ETH 

OINNU 

My pupils take great delight in 
ing and solving such puzzles. 
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GIVING REPORTS 
DORIS GRONEWOLD 


mM pupils dislike giving oral re- 
ports merely because they don’t 
know how to go about it. I found 
this to be true with my pupils, so I 
helped them make simple outlines to 
use as guides. 

First they chose a subject in which 
they were interested. They looked for 
information on this subject in an en- 
cyclopedia and read it through once. 
Then they read it again, taking down 
brief notes of important and interest- 
ing information. During the class pe- 
riod I helped them arrange their notes 
in outline form. 

The next day each child gave a re- 
port, using his outline as a guide. 
We followed this plan for several days 
until the children learned to outline 
their material and to give reports by 
referring to the notes they had made. 


SPELLING BALLOONS 
MARY E. LOCKARD 


HE clown on page 28 of THE 

INstRucToR for March 1942 
was used in our room in an interest- 
ing spelling contest. We made two 
copies of him on large sheets of pa- 
per and added enough balloons so 
that there was one for each pupil 
for each day in the week. Then we 
colored the clowns and the balloons 
in gay colors. 

The class was divided into two 
teams. We said that if a pupil mis- 
spelled a word, he burst a balloon. 
(A balloon was cut out of the pic- 
ture; the misspelled word was writ- 
ten correctly upon it and it was 
given to the pupil.) The team hav- 
ing the clown with the most bal- 
loons at the end of the week was 
the winner of the contest. 











OUR PLAYROOM 
DOROTHY H. LATNEY 


An my pupils had renovated 
some old toys, they found that 
there were not enough for each child 
to have one to take home. They 
agreed to leave them in school where 
all could play with them. 

A shelf which extended around 
two sides of the cloakroom above the 
coat hooks was used as a home for 
the toys. Red and white oilcloth was 
bought for the shelf. 

If children were to play in this 
room, we decided that it must be 
made as attractive as possible. Each 
child secured a hanger for his coat. 
Attractive curtains were selected and 
a linoleum rug obtained. A kitchen 
cabinet, child size, and three chairs 
were secured, and a table was found 
which could be cut down. The fur- 
niture was painted a cream color and 
trimmed in red. 

A pupil may take any toy home, if 
he signs a card similar to a library 
card. Often when a doll comes back 
after a visit, it is entirely unrecog- 
nizable because the child who bor- 
rowed it has made a new outfit for 
her week-end guest. 


WELL-PLACED PIANO 
ALMA SVEUM 


D° you lack bulletin-board space? 
Do you have difficulty in finding 
an attractive place for your piano? 
I solved both problems by covering the 
back of my piano with tan wallboard 
and putting a paper border at the top 
and bottom. The back of the piano 
thus covered holds book jackets, post- 
ers, and so on. It forms one side of 
our Library Corner, and, being placed 
at right angles to the wall, is in a bet- 
ter position for use. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions on the 
pages of the Help-One-Another 
Club invaluable? Perhaps you have 
developed in your classroom original 
and practical devices which you 
would be willing to share with other 
teachers. If so, we will be glad to 
have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. An additional dol- 
lar is paid for each accompanying 
photograph that is used. 

The articles sutmitted to the 
Help-One-Another Club cannot be 
acknowledged, and we are unable 
to return articles that we do not use. 

If you decide to send us some 
helpful suggestions, please comply 
with the following rules. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


Place your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the 
first page of each manuscript. (A 
married woman should use her given 
name, not her husband’s. ) 

Put your name and address on the 
back of é¢ach photograph submitted. 

One article should not exceed 300 
words in length. 

Plain white paper, 814” x 11”, is 
preferred. 

Begin each article on a new sheet. 
(It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your contribution, but if you 
do so, put it on a separate sheet.) 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








NUTRITION ACTIVITY 
FLORENCE STEINLE 


— MAKE our number combinations 
more interesting and practical, 
I use the following method in my sec- 
ond grade. It also fits in with our 
study of nutrition. 

I took paper plates and on them 
pasted colored pictures of foods mak- 
ing a good combination for a plate 
lunch. On the edge of the plate I 
stapled a card with the price. On 
separate cards, 44% inches by 9 inches, 
I mounted individual pictures of 
foods—milk, soup, orange juice, cocoa, 
and desserts—also with the price. 

When we engage in this activity, 
each child is given a tray and real 
money. He selects his pictures of 
foods or the plate lunch as he does in 
our school cafeteria. He then brings 
his tray to another child who writes 
on a slip of paper the amount of his 
purchase. 

The buyer takes this slip of paper 
to our cashier, from whom he gets his 
change. We try to use the same prices 
as those used in our cafeteria. Every 
child is eager to make the slips and be 
the cashier, so he has more incentive 
for learning his combinations. 

To vary the exercise, I tell the child 
how much money he may spend. If, 
for example, I mention eight cents, he 
must use his knowledge of food com- 
binations to select his limited menu. 


CHALK DUSTING 
EDITH SAGUL 


VEN chalk dust can be utilized in 

a classroom where the teacher has 

an eye for economy. Since it is a 

waste material, it adds no extra ex- 
pense to the art department. 

You will need a small, flat contain- 
er of chalk dust and a pad of cotton, 
or a powder puff. Chalk dust from 
the blackboard will be satisfactory. If 
you desire to work with colors, and 
you find that you have no colored 
chalk dust, use colored calcimine. 

The procedure is so simple that 
even primary children can enjoy 
“dusting.” Cut out stencils of the 
various designs that you wish to use. 
Pin or tack these securely on the 
paper so that you can dust the area 
around them. Best results are ob- 
tained when the edges of the stencil 
are flat against the paper. Dip the 
pad of cotton in the chalk dust and 
rub it on the paper. Dark paper is 
best to use with light dusts. Blow 
off the excess dust. 

You might like a variegated color 
effect. An attractive patriotic poster 
consists of various-sized stars in white 
(the background), the areas around 
them being dusted in red and blue. 

Skilled older children will be able 
to do a whole poster, including design 
and letters, through the use of letter, 
figure, and border stencils. 
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NO MORE CARVED DESKS HERE! 


. \ ; VERNA DEAVER 


















HEN I entered my present rural 
W school, I found the desks 
and other school property shamefully 
arved and marked. Instead of lec- 
turing the children, to impress the 
idea that respect for public property 
is a fundamental principle of good 
jtizenship, | immediately suggested 
hat we could improve the appearance 
our desks by refinishing them. 
pupils became very much inter- 
sted, and, after obtaining sandpaper, 
ain, and varnish, all went to work 
mthusiastically. (The school board 
willingly purchased needed supplies.) 

We rubbed in time with music, and 
the task was enjoyed more than any 





Iinois—My fifth-, sixth-, and sev- 
enth-grade pupils would like to corre- 


game. Beginning with wood rasps and 
coarse sandpaper, we later used a finer 
grade of sandpaper, and ended with 
the finest grade obtainable. 

I applied dark oak stain on a Friday 
evening so that it would dry over the 
week end. Again we rubbed with 
very fine sandpaper, and the follow- 
ing Friday night I applied varnish. 
Two more coats of varnish made the 
desks really beautiful. 

How proud the children were of 
their accomplishment! Having learned 
that much labor is required to finish 
furniture, they will never again be 
tempted to mar property, either 
public or private. 


THE SNOW-MAN VALENTINE 


GLADYS S. SHIRES 


¢ FARLY winter most pupils learn 
how to draw and cut out snow 
men. Why not utilize that skill in 
making a simple valentine? Cut a 
heart from red construction paper, 
and paste on it a snow man cut from 
white drawing paper. Give him cut- 
out accessories to suit individual fan- 
cy—a tall black hat, a big yellow 
broom, and so forth—but be sure 
that he has a small red heart in evi- 
dence where a heart should be! 

Ornament the large heart with 
snowflakes, and on it print some 
amusing inscription. This one reads 
“My Heart Melts for You.” 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL FLOWERS FOR POSTERS 
PEARL CASBEER 


gee of my fifth-grade class used 
three-dimensional flowers cut out 
of colored construction paper on the 
posters which they made to announce 
a national flower and garden show. 
The leaves and stems were cut out 
of various shades of green paper and 
pasted flat on either a light or a dark 
background. Letters were cut from 
harmonizing paper and mounted. 
Flower petals were fashioned of small 
squares of paper folded two or more 
times. (They were cut in a variety 
of shapes.) These were fastened in 
clusters or singly to the posters by 
tacking a bright bead and a flower 
to the background with a thread. For 
variety, some of the flowers can be 
made of transparent cellulose paper. 
The posters showed the flowers 
growing in flowerpots, vases, window 
boxes, and gardens, or on trellises. 


FLOWER 


euow 





TEACHING BETTER PENMANSHIP 


LYMAN H. PEARSALL 


H™ is a plan which I use with 
much success when teaching pu- 
pils how to write. I have them copy 
a paragraph, using cursive writing, 


from the blackboard or from books or * 


typewritten sheets which I pass out 
to them. These papers are then col- 
lected and I check all errors and lo- 
cate places where improvement can be 
made. Next, I write the children’s 
names on a piece of paper. After 


each one’s name, I list the things 
which need his attention. Included 
are such items as formation of indi- 
vidual letters, letter combinations, 
slant of letters, height, spacing, and 
general appearance. As I walk from 
seat to seat during the penmanship 
period, I carry this diagnostic sheet 
with me. At a glance, I am able to 
give each individual pupil the help 
that he needs most at that time. 


Pennsylvania.—My pupils of the sixth 
grade, West Mayfield, would like to ex- 


Club Exchange 


THE INSTRUCTOR is glad to be a medium whereby you and 
your pupils may correspond with other schools. Use these 
columns for your exchange notices. Please follow these rules. 

Try to include in your notice some point of special interest 
in your locality. 

Your notice invites correspondence; therefore the children 
who write in response expect replies. Have your pupils answer 
as many of the letters received as possible. 

Please do not write letters in reply to items which appeared 
in issues of the previous school year, since many teachers may 
not now be at the addresses given. 

Have pupils who wish to write to a school listed below, do 
so soon after your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR arrives. 

Address your notices for inclusion on this page to Club 












spond and exchange materials with pupils 
in schools in the deep South and other 
parts of the United States and its pos- 
wssions. We live in “the coal bucket of 
Illinois.” There are also several oil wells 
nar by. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Celia McGovern, 510 East Wash- 
ington Street, Christopher, Illinois. 


change letters with children of the same 
grade in Texas. Address: Miss Ivy B. 
Seawright, Darlington Road, R.D. 2, 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 


n page 17. 


ig gestions 


South Dakota.—The pupils of my sixth 
grade wish to exchange letters and pic- 
ture post cards with children in other 
parts of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. We live in the southeastern 
corner of South Dakota in an agricultur- 
al section, near the Sioux River from 
which our city takes its name. Address: 
Miss Doris McKichan, General Beadle 


Indiana.—My elementary-school pupils 
and I would like to exchange post cards 
and letters with pupils and teachers of 
other schools. I would also like to ex- 
change art work of various kinds with 
other art- teachers. Address all corre- 












spondence to: Miss Elnora Henney, 
Nabb, Indiana. 
lowa—The fifth grade of Panora 


Public School would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils in the United States, 

ico, and Canada. We live in the 
Hawkeye State where the tall corn 
stows. Address: Miss Betty Calhoun, 
Panora, lowa. 


_lowa.—The pupils of grades six to 
tight would like to exchange letters and 
pest cards with pupils in other states, 
specially Texas, Idaho, Washington, 
Florida, and Vermont; also in Mexico, 
Hawaii, and South America. Address 
correspondence to: Mrs. Bula M. 
man, Owego Consolidated School, 


wa. 
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Exchange, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


Minnesota——Ours is a rural school, 
grades one, two, three, five, seven, and 
eight. We are interested in exchanging 
letters with girls and boys in schools in 
other sections of the United States or 
in other countries. We are located in 
southeastern Minnesota. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Miss Viola Peterson, 


Loretta School, District 94, Houston, 
Minnesota. 
Nebraska-—My pupils, grades two, 


four, five, six, and eight, would like to 
exchange letters and scenic post cards 
with other pupils. We live in the sand- 
hills region of Nebraska. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Virginia Christopherson, Duff, 
Nebraska. 


New Jersey.—The pupils of my fifth 
grade and I would like to exchange let- 
ters, post cards, and souvenirs with pu- 
pils and teachers in other states, and 
in Alaska, Canada, and Mexico. We live 
in a factory town. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Muriel L. Young, Pluckemin Rd., 
Star Route, Somerville, New Jersey. 


Oklahboma.—My pupils, grades one 
through six and eight, and I wish to 
exchange letters and post cards with 
pupils and teachers in other states, 
and also in Hawaii, Canada, Alaska, 
Mexico, and South American countries. 
We live close to the Great Salt Plains. 
Address correspogdence to: Mrs. Alvaraz 
Freeman, Byron, Oklahoma. 


School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Texas.—My rural-school pupils, grades 
one, three, four, six, and eight, and 
I wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
pressed flowers, and post cards with pu- 
pils and teachers in other states of the 
United States, Alaska, Canada, Mexico, 
Central America, and in northern, south- 
ern, and western Texas. Address mail 
to: Miss Sula McLeod, Easterly, Texas. 


Wisconsin.—The girls and boys of the 
Campbell Ridge School would like to ex- 
change letters and post cards with other 
girls and boys. Our one-room rural 
school is located not far from the junc- 
tion of the Wisconsin River and the 
“Father of Waters.” Address all cor- 
respondence to: Miss Iva Nelle Ransom, 
Bridgeport, Wisconsin. 
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For Teachers Only 


MARY ANN MONAHAN 
Teacher of English, Grades 6, 7, and 8, Public School, Middlebush, New Jersey 


If you have been followi 
problems you will be del 


Miss Monahan’s advice on classroom 
ted by her pointed remarks on the 
P.T.A. These witty verses were sent to us by Dr. E 


r F. Bunce, 


president of New Jersey State Teachers College, at Glassboro, N.J. 


LESSON XI 
There's just a bit we'd like to say 
About your local P.T.A. 
No matter how you feel about it, 
Though you'd rather do without it, 
We find this fine association 
A focal point for education— 
A center for activity 
Within the school community. 


When mothers labor with the “bunch” 


Preparing dinner, tea, or lunch, 
When fathers fondly sit completing 
Long reports for Tuesday's mecting, 
Family problems ever present 

Seem a trifle less unpleasant! 


When Mrs. Doyle, the “copper’s” 


wife, 
Takes a brand-new lease on life 


And heads the rummage-sale commit- 


tee, 
Seems to us it’s quite a pity 
That some teachers make a fuss 
If she asks some help from us! 
To love and pamper little Billy, 
Then snub his backward ma, is silly. 


Emphatically, we flatly state, 
Our business is to educate! 


Do not ever sadly say, 

“I wouldn’t mind a P.T.A. 

Like Janet has at Shivler’s Lake. 
The people there are wide awake!” 
You can’t get city folk, you know, 
With places all around to go— 


Movies, night clubs, theaters, races— 


To react like those in rural places. 
You'll have to give an urban slant 
To your club—don’t say you can’t! 
It may be you'll have to omit 

All but the program part of it. 
(The business part could casily be 
Conducted first and privately.) 
People give most clubs the air 
Where they only sit and stare! 


Start at once, don’t wait till later. 
Find some well-loved educator 


Who'll instruct, but never bore them, 


To conduct some kind of forum 
On school problems of the day. 
This procedure’s sure to pay, 


88 


And Mrs. Jones will have her heart in 
Things she sometimes has a part in. 


Make your local association 

A class for adult education. 

When you're out at P.T.A., 

Seems to us it’s fair to say 

You should make a move or two 
To give the parents faith in you. 
Sit with timid Mrs. Lane, 

Lola Parks who's quite a pain, 
Maggie Briggs whose learnin’s brief, 
And Mrs. Johnson on relief. 

In other words, use common sense. 


Don’t sit like crows on a country 


fence, 
Near the back row, where you may 
Softly, quickly fly away! 
Stick around, for goodness’ sake, 
To serve the coffee and the cake. 
Don’t go on expecting to 
Have the parents wait on you. 


If Mr. Bleak, who's glory bent, 
Makes a stupid president, 

And Fannie Blake, the secretary, 
Never saw a dictionary, 

If the faculty’s neglected— 
Did you sce these folks elected? 








Did you nominate a teacher 

Or the city’s favorite preacher 

Or some famous local son? 

If you did, it’s ten to one 

That, for reasons good or bad, 

They were just not to be had 

For that once-a-year election. 

In fact, you'll find upon reflection 
You were very glad to take 

Mr. Bleak and Mrs. Blake! 

Pray then skip your monthly fit. 
Laugh and make the best of it, 

And always keep in mind, these two 
Would do the job you wouldn’t do. 
Though they never seem to show it 
Still they're smart enough to know it! 


Regardless of the time and weather 

Have your monthly get-together 

In some hall that’s small and cheer- 
ful. 

We are always rather fearful 

Of these dim assembly places 

Where familiar forms and faces 

Aré so shadowed and so scattered 

That our hopes for fun are shattered. 


YOU CAN BE..<4 


Timid folk won't come returnin 
For all your talk of schools and 


learning. 


Always, always start each mecting 
With some kind of songful greeting 
So that social aims are winning 
From the very first beginning. 
When the business part is done 
Find a song that’s sung for fun— 
Something peppy, something snappy— 
And let everyone be happy. 
Though the speaker is a knockout, 
Busy people still may flock out 

In the middle—if you never 

Told him not to speak forever! 


Sometimes find a skit that’s dizzy 

And get Jenny, Kate, and Lizzy 

Of the faculty to join you— 

Then let gaicty purloin you. 

Show the fathers and the mothers 

That you're different from the other 

Who taught them long years befor 
you— 

Just be human, we implore you! 





The Application Letter 


HOW TO SECURE A TEACHING POSITION 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


Formerly, Assistant to the Director of Teacher Placement, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


If you are planning to apply for a 
new teaching position, read what 
Mrs. Firth says about application 
letters; then write yours. Mail them 
early and arrange for personal in- 
terviews during spring vacation. 


written with special care. The 

person writing should keep in 
mind the fact that the letter may 
convey the first impression of himself 
to the prospective employer. The 
employer has a right to assume that 
it represents the applicant at his best. 


WHEN TO SEND 


Shortly before spring vacation is a 
good time to send letters of applica- 
tion for teaching positions, and also 
during the four to six weeks before 
school begins in the fall. Placement 
statistics show that the best month 
for hiring teachers is April, while the 
second best is August. School super- 
intendents are thinking about hir- 
ing at those times, and it may be 
possible to arrange for personal inter- 
views during vacation periods. 


| LETTER of application should be 


Of course it is entirely permissible 
to write letters whenever one hears of 
a vacancy. 


WHERE TO SEND 


Usually letters of application should 
be addressed to the chief executive— 
the superintendent of schools in i 
public-school system, the president 
of a college, the headmaster of : 
private school. If the executive dek- 
gates the duty of interviewing cr hir- 
ing teachers, he may refer the lettet 
to the appointed person. If it 5 
known that an individual or a com- 
mittee has been assigned this task, the 
letter may be addressed accordingly. 

When addressing officials, it is ad- 
visable to use their names (correctly 
spelled). Employment agencies am 
placement bureaus keep directories 0! 
officials on file for reference. Mo* 
state departments and some s¢ 
systems issue directories which may & 
purchased. If such directories are 00 
available, one may learn the name by 
telephoning or writing to the oft 
cial’s clerk or secretary. 
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APPEARANCE 


Paper of a good standard grade, 
34” x 11”, which will fit most 
files, should be used. Social station- 
ery, hotel stationery, or postal cards 
chould not be considered. Use long 
matching envelopes requiring only two 
folds in the paper, to make your let- 
ters most effective. 

The typewritten letter is usually 
preferred to the one in handwriting 
in the business and professional world. 
The letter, of course, will be signed in 
the applicant’s handwriting. Wide 
margins and double spacing make the 
letter look neat, and also easier to 
read. Misspelled words and incorrect 
grammatical expressions are inexcus- 
able, and are frequently the reason 
why application letters are promptly 
discarded. 


CONTENT 


The letter should be brief and to 
the point. Its purpose is (1) to make 
ipplication, (2) to furnish the em- 
ployer with information about a can- 
didate which may arouse interest in 
his qualifications, (3) to open the way 
for a personal interview. 

Therefore, if you are writing a let- 
ter of application, state that you are 
in applicant for a specific position, 
furnish the salient information which 
may interest the employer in you as a 
candidate for the position, and re- 
quest a personal interview. Try to 
svoid the stereotyped presentation. 
lf you can accomplish the purpose of 
your letter in a unique or unusual 
way in good taste, and take your let- 
ter out of the class of the ordinary, so 
much the better. However, remem- 
ber that you are writing a business 
letter with a specific purpose, and 
write it accordingly. Avoid poetic 
or dramatic expressions when trying 
to convince your prospective employ- 
et of your high qualifications and de- 
votion to the profession. 


The opening paragraph may state 


that you are applying for such and 
such a position, and possibly where 
you learned of the vacancy. This is an 
important paragraph and should serve 
to arouse the employer’s interest in 
you as a candidate. 

A separate sheet in outline form, 
well organized and neatly spaced and 
typed, giving information about your 
training and experience may be en- 
closed with the letter. An outline 
is easily read, it gives considerable in- 
formation at a glance, which appeals 
to busy people, and it saves the writ- 
ing and reading of a long, wordy 
letter filled with I’s. The same out- 
line of qualifications may be used 
in making several applications. Such 
forms are frequently filed by superin- 
tendents for future reference. 

The letter may help to interpret 
your qualifications given in the out- 
line if it briefly and effectively stresses 
your fitness for the specific position. 

A small photograph may be at- 
tached to the outline or letter and will 
usually pay for the expense involved, 
a experience shows that employers 
give much more consideration to an 
application accompanied by a good 

graph. Remember that the im- 
Pertant points in an application pho- 
tograph are: head and shoulders facing 

camera; dignified-looking, tailored 
‘ype of dress; avoid affected poses; 
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and aim for a natural, alert expression 
in the picture. Be sure that your 
name and address are on the outline 
sheet and on the back of the photo- 
graph, in case the two are separated. 

The closing paragraph may be a re- 
quest for a personal interview; you 
should offer to come for an interview 
at the employer’s convenience. 


REFERENCES 


A list of references should be given 
either in the letter or on the enclo- 
sure sheet, and should include names 
of persons who know you, who can 
speak with authority regarding you 
and your work, and in whose state- 
ments and judgment employers would 
have confidence. 

It is well to list (1) college pro- 
fessors who know you well, especially 
those in your major and minor sub- 
jects or the subjects you wish to teach; 
(2) superintendents or principals 
who could speak of your experience 
or work; and (3) possibly one or two 
character or personal references. Give 
addresses, and, if your letters of rec- 
ommendation are on file in a place- 
ment bureau, give the address of the 
bureau. It is advisable to have an of- 
ficial file somewhere for reference. 
As well as increasing your chance of 
placement through the bureau, it of- 
fers a file to which you may refer 
employers without making frequent 
requests for letters from those who 
have recommended you. 

A stamped, self-addressed envelope 
should be enclosed for a reply. 

You are likely to receive an appli- 
cation form in reply to your letter. 
Fill it out accurately and completely, 
and return it promptly. 

You may want to follow up your 
first application letter if it has not 
secured results. Often it helps to 
write again several weeks later, first 
being certain that a sufficient length 
of time has elapsed to enable the em- 
ployer to consider your application. 
A follow-up letter might refer to the 
previous application by date, inquire 
whether the position is still open, 
state that you are interested in the 
position, review the main facts of 
your first letter, and give additional 
information. Be sure that your letter 
does not sound as if you thought the 
employer had been remiss in not an- 
swering. If after a considerable length 
of time you are sure the vacancy has 
not been filled, you may want to have 
one or two professional people, who 
know you well, write in your behalf, 
but you should be careful not to 
overdo this. 

If your letter of application re- 
sults in a personal interview, be 
prompt, self-possessed, quietly dig- 
nified, friendly, and natural during 
the interview. (You are expected to 
pay your own traveling expenses in 
going for an interview.) If the em- 
ployer shows sufficient interest in your 
application during the interview, you 
may want to follow it up, though 
with discretion, by sending some of 
the better examples of your work or 
additional information regarding it. 


EpitoriaL Note: The March issue of 
Tue Instructor will contain a sum- 
marizing article, the last of this series 
on “How to Secure a Teaching Posi- 
tion” written by Roxie Andrews Firth. 
This summary will include all of the 
points discussed by Mrs. Firth in previ- 
ous articles. 
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A Contest for YOU 


HERE is an easy-to-do contest which will help you evaluate 
yourself as a person among your fellow teachers, and help us in 
selecting future material for the YOU You Can Be Department. 


THE PRIZES—-six of them—will be awarded to the six best en- 
tries submitted. Your entry will be judged by the editors of 
THE INSTRUCTOR on two bases: one, the nearness of each of your 
percentages to the average of all percentages submitted for that 
point; and two, the soundness of the “reasons why” in your 
500-word article. See the coupon below. 


Each of the six prize winners will receive the famous DuBarry 
Success Course. As you probably know. this tried and proved 
Course has shown thousands of women all over America the way 


to personal loveliness. 


If you win one of these awards, there will be sent you, direct 
from the Richard Hudnut Salon in New York, an individual 
analysis of your needs, made by Miss Ann Delafield, distin- 
guished authority on beauty and director of the Success Course. 
She will set a definite goal for you, and you will then receive 
thirty-eight daily lessons which will show you exactly what to do 
every day for six exciting weeks in order to achieve—right in 


your own home—~he loveliness that can be yours. 


In addition, 


a magnificent Beauty Chest containing twenty-two different 
DuBarry beauty and make-up preparations and accessories will 
be sent you as part of your Success Course. 


If you would like to have renewed energy, if you want a smooth, 
glowing skin and soft, shining hair, if you need to lose or gain 
weight, if you would like the gay new spirit that will be yours 
when you find you can be the woman you want to be—then here 
indeed is a prize worth working for. 


ENTRIES must be mailed to the YOU You Can Be Contest, 
THE Instructor, Dansville, N.Y., postmarked not later than 
midnight February 15, 1943. 


WINNERS will be announced in the May issue. 


will become the property of THe INstructor Magazine. 


Clip and Fill In This Coupon Today 


All entries 
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What percentage of 100 points do you think each item in each of the 
following groups should receive in order to create a true picture of the 
(Designate percentages in amounts 


teacher who possesses the most charm? 


divisible by 5.) 


ww 
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IN SCHOOL 


. She wears colorful and ap- 


propriate clothes. 


. She remembers to maintain 


her good posture. 


. Her voice is always well 


modulated. 


. Her diction is nearly per- 


fect. 


. Her hair is always well 


groomed. 


. Her make-up is carefully 


applied. 


. Her work is creative and 


challenging. 
She is interested in chil- 
dren. 


. She is professional in man- 


ner. 


. She is prompt in keeping 


appointments. 


TOTAL 100 


NOW 


NAME 


%o 


OUT OF SCHOOL 


. She exercises wisely for 


a streamlined figure. 


. She eats wisely for beau- 


ty and health. 


. She reads widely for in- 


formation and pleasure. 


. She sees others often for 


fun and interests. 


. She has hobbies for relax- 


ation. 


. She is able to care for her 


own hair and nails. 


. She uses color in make- 


up and clothes wisely. 


. Her home reflects her in- 


terest in many things. 


. She budgets her time and 
10. 


her income. 
She likes to do new and 
interesting things. 


TOTAL 


In 500 words explain your choice of the percent- 


ages you have allocated. 


(Typewritten. if possible.) 





ADDRESs 


SCHOOL 


SINGLE 


MARRIED 


GRADE 


AGE 


100 
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Please mention a book of methods for 
geography teachers and also any pointers 
that will help me teach the subject. 


Since the modern trend is to inte- 
grate geography, history, civics,*and 
other humanities into a large social- 
science course, there are few if any 
recent books on the teaching of ge- 
ography alone. 

As to geography methods, descrip- 
tive and locational geography have in 
general been displaced by relatjonal 
and interpretative geography. More 
specifically, modern methods include: 
(1) use of local and regional geogra- 

* phy; (2) use of visual materials; (3) 

use of printed matter from various 
organizations; (4) observations; (5) 
demonstrations; (6) use of current 
events and modern problems, as con- 
servation; (7) research; (8) experi- 
ments; and (9) use of projects. The 
making of maps, charts, and diagrams 
by pupils is emphasized. 


What to Do in Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


YOUR questions on teaching social studies will be answered 
by Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address her in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
For a reply by mail, t 





a ped, addressed envelope. 


I recommend the book Modern 
Methods in Teaching Geography, by 
Claude C. Crawford and L. P. 
McDonald (Houghton Mifflin Co., 


Boston; $2.25). 
& 


Please suggest a long unit which fourth- 
grade pupils might begin in February. 
Also mention appropriate activities. 


A unit on colonial life would be 

suitable. Begin with your own home 
colony and branch out into colonial 
life in general. Study typical indus- 
tries and carry out activities, such as 
candlemaking, soapmaking, spinning, 
weaving, and cooking. 
- €olonial Life, No. 50 in The In- 
structor Series of Illustrated Units 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.30) will help you. 

Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 
519 West 121st Street, New York, 
will send a catalogue of teaching aids. 





The children in my room have made a 
feeding station for birds, but no birds 
have come. Can you tell me why? 


Feeding stations very often do not 
attract birds. A feeding station placed 
too close to the schoolroom window 
may be unfrequented because of its 
proximity to the children. If it is 
built too near the ground it is often 
dangerous to birds because cats can 
reach them. Failure to provide a va- 
riety of foods (nuts, seeds, apples, 
bread, and so on) for the feeding tray 
may keep birds away. 

In many instances it takes birds a 
long time to find a feed tray. Chil- 
dren often expect immediate results, 
and become impatient and discontinue 
placing food in the tray. Several 
weeks or even months may be neces- 
sary before birds come regularly. 
Careful planning and patience are es- 
sential in establishing a successful 
feeding station for birds. 


Your Science Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


ARE you confronted with problems in your science teaching? | 
Address Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editoriai | 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. He will reply in these columns, 
or by mail if you will t 





a ped, addressed envelope. 


In a small community what resource; | 
are likely to be available to help in, | 
sixth-grade study of electricity? | 


A parent of one of the pupils ma 
be an electrician. Ask him for help 
There may be several places to visi 
in gaining an understanding of som 
elements of electricity: A_ telephon: 
exchange, a telegraph office, and ; 
powerhouse are possibilities. Your pv. 
pils may visit a hardware or an elec. 
trical shop to see appliances that uy 
electricity. A new home or a hom 
being remodeled will be an excellent 
place to observe how electric wirin; 
is done. The local dealer who sek 
light fixtures may come to school w 
demonstrate how electricity is used to 
give light. 

The pupils will suggest other 
sources of information and will oftes 
bring to school discarded electric fla- 
irons, magnets, doorbells, and so on, 


which can be of great help. 








Do you believe it is necessary or desir- 
able to assign homework in arithmetic 
in the elementary school? 


Numerous investigations have dem- 
onstrated that assignment of work 
in arithmetic for home study does not 
result in greater pupil achievement. 
It is often said, to justify the “need” 
for home study, that the school day 
is too short to provide time for ade- 
quate preparation in this subject. An- 
other factor is the tendency to have 
the class period primarily a recitation, 
instead of a period for work. 


The need for homework in arith- 


metic can be eliminated by correcting 
these conditions in the following 
ways. First, lengthen the arithmetic 
period so that all preparation for the 
next day’s work may be made under 
the supervision of the classroom teach- 
er during school hours. Second, take 
some of the recitation time and use it 


for a work-and-study period. 
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Dr. Grossnickle, 


Your Arithmetic Counselor 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 


ADDRESS your questions on the teaching of arithmetic to 
in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. He will reply in these columns, 
or by mail if a stamped, addressed en d 
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How can I keep my pupils from count- 
ing to find the answer to combinations 
in arithmetic? 


When counting is employed to find 
the answer to a combination, it indi- 
cates a paucity of number ideas and 
number relationships. If the pupil 
counts because he has no other way to 
find the answer, it shows that he 
needs further teaching. 

Counting is a basic necessity for 
learning number, but its use is unde- 
sirable if a pupil never reaches any 
other level for learning number. He 
should dramatize or pantomime a 
combination, should have concrete 
material with which he can objectify 
the result, and finally he should find 
the result from the use of the num- 
ber scale. If a pupil knows that 
6+-6==12, then he can readily find 
the answer to 6-++8, which must be 
2 more than 6-+6. There are many 
indirect ways of obtaining a result. 





Please suggest the best means of improv- 
ing grade-school penmanship, as prepara- 
tion for good penmanship in high school. 


Probably the best way to improve 
the general quality of your pupils’ 
penmanship is to give them a reason 
for writing legibly. In other words, 
everything that is written should be 
written for a pupil-sensed purpose, 
such as keeping a record, submitting 
a paragraph for the class newspaper, 
or taking a notice home. Moreover, 
whatever is written in any lesson 
throughout the day should be neat 
and legible. The pupils should realize 
that it is discourteous to turn in a 
paper that is not easily read. 

The children should make a prac- 
tice of using a penmanship scale for 
evaluating their handwriting. Know- 
ing whether they rate fair, average, or 
good for their current grade level is 
a real incentive to them to do their 
best. Practice, with the scale or with- 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Solving Language Problems 


STE! 


Send your language, spelling, and handwriting problems te 
Dr. Dawson, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. 
by mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


She will answer in these columns, or 


out, should be individualized; that ss, 
each pupil should practice to elim- 
inate weaknesses in his own writing. 

If these suggestions are followed, | 
believe that a definite improvement 
will be noticed in your grade-schod 
penmanship, and, in the course # 
time, in high school as well. 


+ 


Is it correct to omit the comma after the 
complimentary close of any letter? 
understand that this is now accepted. 












Certain uses of the comma %#* 
gradually being eliminated, but ! 
know of no movement to dispen® 
with the comma after the complimet- 
tary closing of a letter. Letters from 
recognized leaders in the field of Eng: 
lish which I have received all have 
comma after the closing. New ° 
revised English textbooks also adv 


cate such use. I advise that you Q 


tinue to teach this use of the comm Truly 
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'|Whole-Grain Oatmeal Leads All Nature’s 




































‘| Cereals in Helping Replace Meat’s 
‘B ildi r t i d i Vi i 5 i 
vilding’ Protein and Precious Vitamin B! 
HELP YOUR CLASS REPLACE THESE VITAL GROWTH ELEMENTS WITH THIS 4-STEP ACTIVITY 
In backing up the nation’s nutrition program, one of your chief efforts whole milk. Cheese is richer in Proteins, but low in Vitamin B;. And 
: during this period will be in helping your boys and girls (and their | Quaker Oats is so economical. 
:, families!) make up the Proteins and Vitamin B, lost through the When you tell how Protein is needed by boys and girls as growth 
e. meat shortage. Oatmeal has now been proved nature’s leading cereal “building stones,” and by everyone for stamina... when you tell the 
to help replace these vital health elements. fascinating story of Vitamin B,, the “spark” that releases the ener 
Recent research has shown that Oatmeal is our most complete of foods for everyone to use . . . we think you will find this simple 
urces nutritional grain. It gives more Protein and Vitamin B, than any 4-step “food exhibit” a help in making your story dramatic and 
in ¢ other whole grain. Its Vitamin B; is NOT cooked out before it reaches memorable. And when your children take their food exhibits home, 
the breakfast table—as is the case with so many foods—it is retained, it will tell the same story to their mothers. . . . Please notice we offer 
100%, even through 2-hoxr double boiler cooking! you, below, free Recipe Folders for every student in your class. 
nr Oatmeal is richer in Proteins and Vitamin B, per ounce than these Each folder contains splendid “meat stretcher” recipes. We will 
lp common meat substitutes: It is richer than tggs, macaroni—or fresh appreciate it if you will clip and mail the coupon as soon as you can: 
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@ IN PEACETIME, MEAT GIVES US @ ALSO, WE “STRETCH” MEAT BY 
PROTEIN AND VITAMIN B:, TO HELP USING QUAKER OATS IN MANY MEAT 
= US GROW STRONG AND ENERGETIC. DISHES! THEY TASTE EXTRA GOOD. 
NOW, WE CANNOT GET SO MUCH MEAT. THEY ARE EXTRA GOOD FOR US. 
) 






STEP 4. For CHILDREN TO COPY FROM BLACKBOARD. WHEN 
THIS IS COPIED ON CARDBOARD, AND A STANDARD PASTED 
ON THE BACK, IT COMPLETES YOUR 4-STEP “FOOD EXHIBIT.“ 


4. QUAKER’S “MEAT STRETCHER” MEAT LOAF! 


Mother makes us this delicious meat loaf with a whole cup of good Quaker 
Oats in it. Mother likes it because it is so smooth in texture and cuts into 
nice thin slices. It is so delicious we love it for supper and in sandwiches, 
too. It gives us lots of extra Protein and Vitamin B; to help us grow strong. 


HERE’S WHAT WE NEED: 

114 Ibs. Beef Chuck (ground) 1 tsp. Pepper 1 tsp. Mustard 

Y4 1b. Pork Loin Ends (ground) 1 cup Quaker or Mother’s 14 cup Catsup 

14 cup Onion (cut fine) Oats (Quick or Regular, 1 Egg (well beaten) 
21% tsp. Salt uncooked) 1 cup Water 


HERE’S HOW WE MAKE IT: Combine all ingredients in order listed and mix well. 
Pack firmly into loaf pan (about 3!4x 8!% in.). Bake in moderately hot oven 
(375° F.) for 1 hour. Slice. Serve hot or cold. (Serves 8.) Makes a delicious loaf 
of unusually firm, smooth texture. 


2. NOW, WE ENJOY DELICIOUS HOT 
QUAKER OATS FOR BREAKFAST MUCH 
OFTENER. IT HELPS US REPLACE THE 
LOST MEAT PROTEIN AND VITAMIN Bi. 
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IPE FOLDER 
R ENTIRE CLASS ® 


AY! 
STEPS 1, 2, 3 are to be drawn on cardboard, colored, and _ SEND COUPON TOD 
standards pasted on the back. It is a good idea to copy Lmao! 
Step 4 on cardboard, too. Then each pupil has a 4-Step Food 


Exhibit to take home with his Free Recipe Folder. 
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Like Father, - 


in 191/— 


Like Son, 
in 1943— 


Americans 
feel at home in 
Britain 


Americans have always felt at 
home in Britain...in peace time 
...Or in war. 


Whether they have come over, 
equipped with guide books, golf 
clubs and cameras far a quiet 
sojourn among Britain's peaceful 
hedgerows, historic landmarks, 
and the ancestral beginnings of 
American ideals, laws and tradi- 
tions, or whether they have come, 
as in 1943, with steel helmets, 
bayonets, tanks and bombers in 
defense of these very ideals, by 
which both nations are so closely 
bound together in common heri- 
tage, Americans feel that they are 
truly among friends—in Britain. 


Year after year, in happier times, 
British Railways have brought 
American travellers along the 
magic trail that leads into the 
heart of Britain—the glorious, 
colourful panorama of History, 
Literature, Tradition and Ideals. 


Until Victory comes, as it must 
and will, British Railways con- 
tinue to maintain their contact 
with their American friends 
through their General Traffic 
Manager, C. M. Turner, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


BRITISH 
RAILWAYS 
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My pupils read easily from basic readers 
but have difficulty reading content books 
on the same grade level. What can I do? 


Frequently the content books are 
much more difficult than the basic 
reader because of technical vocabu- 
lary and a lack of attention, on the 
part of the author, tp the reading 
problems involved. Possibly these 
books should be used in a prade that 
is higher than the one. intended by 
the author. 

Another cause for the trouble may 
be inappropriate teaching techniques. 
Probably more time should be given 
to developing the necessary concepts 
as a background for reading in con- 
tent subjects. Use pictures, illustra- 
tions, explanations, descriptions, field 
trips, or anything that will provide 
the necessary experiential background 
of meaning and will create interest. 

Reading from health, social-studies. 
and science readers should be guided 
by the teacher in much the same way 
that she guides the reading from the 


Your Reading Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, State Depart meni 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? If so, write 
Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart. 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. She will answer in these columns, 
or by mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


basic readers. Time should be take 
to develop the necessary vocabulan 
especially new technical terms. 


* 


Some of my pupils are very slow reod. 
ers. Please tell me how to help then 
develop speed in reading. 


While the ability to read rapid) 
and well is very desirable, emphas: 
should never be placed upon speed jn 
reading at the expense of comprehen. 
sion in reading. The two should ée. 
velop together. 

If you feel that a child is unne 
essarily slow in reading, as shown b 
a rate of reading that is much beloy 
his usual thinking rate, you may help 
the child to improve by giving him 
interesting material which is relative 
ly easy for him to read. 

Unless he has word or comprehen 
sion difficulties, a child can read rap- 
idly if the motivation for doing s0 i 
sufhcient. Therefore, be sure to give 
him some reason for reading rapidly. 





How may I secure visual aids to help 
me build my language and extracurric- 
ular activities around the war? 


I suggest that write to the fol- 
lowing companies for catalogues on 
visual aids dealing with the war. 

Bell & Howell Company, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago (“Films 
That Fight for Freedom”). 

Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York (“Movies to Help 
Win the War’). 

Castle Films, R.C.A. Bldg., New 
York (“Castle Films about War”). 

Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office 
of War Information, Washington, 
D.C. (Lists exchanges which distrib- 


ute government films about our war 


effort.) 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
347 Madison Ave., New York; 19 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago; 1700 Patterson 


Ave., Dallas, Texas; 351 Turk St., 


San Francisco. 


Problems in Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


QUESTIONS about using visual aids will be answered by 
Dr. McClusky in this department. Address him in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
For a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


How may visual materials be used t 
good advantage as devices for arousint 
interest? 


Out of curiosity, children like © 
look at such things as stereographs, 
slides, exhibits, apparatus, charts, and 
motion pictures. For this reason, vis- 
ual materials can be used as interest- 
arousing devices in teaching. 

It is an innate tendency to be c 
rious. Teachers can satisfy this cun- 
osity in children through the use 0 
visual materials. For example, 
dren like to look at anything new o 
strange. They wonder and puzz 
about apparatus and objects wit 
which they are’ not familiar. In init 
ating a unit of study, the children: 
interest may be aroused by showing 
them related objects or pictures. 

Many teachers make the mistake 
overstimulating the class and thereby 
turning the lesson into a sort of de 
ultory entertainment. This error ¢° 
be avoided by using only a few well 
selected pictures or objects. 
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‘I oughta Bop You One... 


...and I would’ ve, too, if you’d been around yesterday 
when the candy store man told me he didn’t have any 
Baby Ruth or Butterfinger Candy Bars. He said you 
fellers in the Army and Navy were getting so many 
Curtiss Candies that sometimes there aren’t enough to 
g0 ’round. 


“But I’m not mad now. The Baby Ruth I couldn’t 
get yesterday —I got today. I don’t mind waitin’. .. 
‘cause you fellers need fightin’ food. That’s just what 
Curtiss Candies are . . . Ever feel my muscle?” 


* * ® * 


We apologize to Jimmie—his brothers and sisters—to 
anyone who’s had difficulty getting Curtiss Candy Bars. 


The fact is that Curtiss Candy Company is operating 
its great food plants at full capacity. We’re producing 


millions of Dextrose tablets for the Army Quarter- 
master Corps—turning out millions of nutritious fruit 
drops and hard candy squares—packaging tons of other 
important foods such as biscuits, dehydrated fruit spread, 
prune and apricot powders, and bouillon powder. 


In addition, we’ve got to fill orders from War 
Production Plants where millions of hard-working 
Americans rely on the food-energy Curtiss Candy 
Bars provide. 


Occasionally your dealer may not have a complete 
assortment of Curtiss Candies. Please be patient. Your 
store will have more Baby Ruth and Butterfinger for 
you in a day or two... Remember that with us, as with 
you ...the boys in the service come first. We're doing 
everything we can to keep you regularly supplied with 
your favorite Curtiss Candy Bars. 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY © Producers of Fine Foods 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Here is the Baby Ruth your dealer didn’t 
have yesterday. Occasionally some dealers 
may temporarily be out of Baby Ruth or 
Butterfinger. If you don’t find them on the 
counter one day... look again the next. 
We're doing our best to fill domestic orders 
. . « but with us, as with every patriotic 
American, the boys in service have first call. 
- * * 
BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Teachers everywhere are proclaiming As One 
Girl To Another their “pet” booklet! 

Here, for the asking,.is a simple, easy, tactful 
way of giving young girls the information they 
need about menstrual hygiene. Entirely different 
from any other text on this subject, As One 
Girl To Another is written the way girls talk... 
with important points high-lighted by gay, 
charming illustrations. 

Let this fascinating booklet answer the vital, 
personal questions your girls want answered. Ques- 
tions regarding Bathing —Swimming — Basketball 
— Dancing — Social Contacts — Good Grooming, ete. 

Send today for as many copies as you need. 
They will come to you free of charge from the 


makers of Kotex Sanitary Napkins. 





Mail this coupon to: 
Post Office Box 3434, Dept. IN-2 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me free copies of As One Cirl To Another” to distribute to my classes, 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


Art Questions Answered 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 











Can you give me some suggestions that 
will help my pupils in grades five 
through eight to make flag posters? 

1. Part of a flag, rather than the 
whole, may appear in a picture. 

2. When the flag is shown hung on 
a wall, the stripes may be drawn with 
a ruler, but when it is shown out- 
doors on a pole, the stripes should be 
made with wavy lines, and some 
stripes hidden behind others. 

3. Some children may like to take 
camera pictures of flags. These pic- 
tures will help them to draw flags. 

4. In July 1942, many magazines 
had flags on their covers. Show the 
children as many of these as you can. 

§. It is easier to paint the flag than 
it is to draw it with wax crayons, for 
the field may be painted blue and the 
white stars added with a small brush 
after the blue is dry, whereas when 
the field is done with crayons, one 
has to draw the blue part around the 
forty-eight white stars, which is a 
difficult task. 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will help you with your art prob. 
lems. You may write to her in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. For a reply from 
Miss Todd by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What could we do this February for , 
patriotic problem—something differer, 
from other years? 


The children could make a big 
scrapbook of General MacArthur and 
other heroes of today. The art valy 
would lie in spacing the pictures wel 
on the pages and in planning the let. 
tering for the cover and each picture. 


+ 


When I tell my pupils to draw what the 
wish, the boys draw war pictures—mog. 
ly planes. How can I discourage this’ 





For a week or two weeks, I would | 
let the children draw all the plans MM | 
they wish. This will satisfy ther MM , 
craving. Then I would lead them in. j 
to some subject you are discussing in 
social studies or nature study, and 
have them work on this subject— 
planning large pictures, modeling, 
and doing construction work, which \f 
is related to the problem. The chil- V 
dren will become so interested that 
they will forget war pictures. 








Please tell me in what grade you con- 
sider that sight reading should be start- 
ed. 


Start sight reading when the class 
is ready for sight reading; that is, 
when the pupils have a rich vocabu- 
lary of songs; know syllable names; 
can take simple tonal dictation; and 
can recognize by eye what they recog- 
nize by ear. If an eighth grade has 
had no training in music, these pre- 
liminaries are necessary before sight 
reading can be taught successfully. 


Sf 


How should the music period be divided 
between music appreciation and regular 
classroom music? 


A daily twenty-minute period de- 
voted to classroom music should be a 
regular part of the curriculum equal 
in importance to any other subject. 
It should be held firmly in the pro- 
gram. If properly carried on, its value 
is incalculable. Music appreciation, 
which consists of listening to good 


Your Music Counselor 


LAURA BRYANT 
Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, 


ADVICE to help you teach music will appear in these columns 
in answer to your questions sent to Miss Bryant, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Enclose a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


Ithaca, New York 


music and learning why it is good, 
should be included at another time in 
the program. Daily lessons are not 
essential, 


+ 





I have difficulty teaching my class how 
to sing two eighth notes with one bed. 
How can this be simplified? 


Be sure you understand this prob- 
lem in rhythm (not time) yourself. 
Be sure you do not count it “one an 
two and,” and so on. A beat is iden- 
tical with a pulse. There can be 10 
half beats. A tone is sung either with 
the beat or after the beat. i 


° 

Is the “Star-Spangled Banner” a suitable ; 
patriotic song for an opening assembl i 
in the primary grades? 

“The Star-Spangled Banner” is 10 
advised for lower grades. “America 
is more suitable. It is a simple, 
tune and has excellent words. T: 


/ 
the first and last stanzas. = 
THE 
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FOR 


EVERY 


TEACHER 





These | \ STR [ CTO R [ \ ITS are Timesaving and Inspiring 


They Lighten your Work -e« They are lriexpensive « 4 for $1.00 


If You Are a Teacher with more work 
than you can handle, you will find these Units 
a lifesaver in planning and carrying through 
the Social Studies and Elementary Science 


courses required by your state curriculum. 


If You Are a Teacher just returning 
to work after several years away from it—let 
these Units be your “refresher course.” They 
can be on your desk constantly, ready for in- 
stant use or study, ready to help you meet 


your teaching needs. 


Look Over This List and select the 
ones that will fit your particular problems. 
Then see how little it costs to have these 


proven helps in your own schoolroom. 


Each Unit Includes 8 pages 1234” by 
93”, with lesson text for primary, middle, 
and upper grade levels, teaching suggestions, 
and a large picture to use as an approach to 
the subject. With this pamphlet is a sheet 
(39” x 12%”) of 25 or more pictures to illus- 


trate the unit (no printing on the back). 


Send Your Order \0 i) and have these helpful tools of teach- 


ing within the next few days. 


Simply write a letter to Dept. TU, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y., saying “Send me 
the following INSTRUCTOR UNITS,” listing the numbers you need. 


Send $1.00 for each 4 Units you order (and add extra Units to your 


order at the same 25-cent rate). 


Single Units are $.30 each. 


Fr. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


CHOOSE THE UNITS THAT WILL HELP YOU 





Airplanes 

American Citizenship 
Animals 

Astronomy 
Australia 

Birds 

Boats 

Books 

Character Education 
Christmas Customs 
Christmas Music 
City Life 

Clothing 

Colonial Life 
Communication 
Community Life 


Cotton 

Desert Life 

The Earth’s Surface 
Electricity 

Eskimos 

Exploring the World 
Family Life 

Farm Life 

Fire and Fuel 
Fishing 

Food 

Grains 

History of Democracy 
Holland 

Indians 

Insects . 


Japan 45 
Light 42 
Lumbering 52 
Mexico 

Milk 

Music 

National Parks 

The Nation’s Health 
Natural Resources 

Old Stone Age 

Old World Gifts 

Our Democracy 

Our Schools 

Pioneer Life 

Plant Life 

The Post Office 


Rocks and Minerals 
Safety Education 
Science and Commerce 
Science and Industry 
Sea Creatures 
Shelter 

South America 
Switzerland 

Thrift 
Transportation 
Trees 

Weather 

Wild Flowers 

World Peace 

World Trade 











FAITH IN OUR FATHERS 


.. the kind of FAITH that enabled our American 


fathers to build this great nation, has its roots in | 


every home. Every father is a hero to his own 
boys and girls...and that's a mighty wholesome 
erelationship to guard throughout the years. You 
can do it by showing your confidence and trust 
in your youngsters, being patient and under- 
standing, firm but always fair in your discipline. 


A neighbor's window broken—or a report card 
that isn’t up to standard, may try your judgment 
and upset your poise. But— be wise—be calm. 
Don't lose your temper. Don't let emotion, weari- 
ness or some little physical upset tangle your rea- 
soning and cause you to say things you'll regret 


Don't you agree that you're more likely to “‘fly 
olf the handle” when you're not feeling well .. . 


; BUY ALKA-SELTZER 
4 

| at any drug store 
‘ 





MILES LABORATORIES, INC, ELKHART, 


| 






} by the package or by the glass 


when your indigestion’s kicking up, or when a 
a cold or nervous headache runs your disposi- 
tion ragged ? 


WELL, THAT’S THE TIME TO TAKE ALKA-SELTZER! 


You see Alka-Seltzer is a friendly home medi- 
cine that works two ways to help you feel better 
—fast. It has an analgesic, pain-relieving action 
to soothe your headache, cold distress, and those 
muscular aches and pains that come from physi- 
cal fatigue. At the same time, Alka-Seltzer's alka- 
lizing action works wonders in relieving acid-in- 
digestion and helps set an upset stomach right. 
Take Alka-Seltzer and see how soon you feel like 
yous calm, cheerful self again! Don’t forget, 
ALKA . SELTZER! You'll always thank the teow 
you put it on your medicine shelf. : 


INDIANA 








Purpose and Procedure in 
Manuscript Writing 
(Continued from page 24) 


attained, Interesting signatures may also 
be developed at this time. The writing 
should be attractive as well as legible. 
Skill in forming the joining strokes may 
be acquired at this age so that either un- 
joined or joined forms may be used. If 
a child is writing a letter or a report, he 
may use either form; but if he is making 
a map or a chart for science, he will 
probably use the unjoined form. 

Various methods may be used to pre 
manuscript writing. The 
work will be more interesting as well as 
practical if the children sometimes 
from dictation, or from memory, 
Children 
who have frequent opportunity to write 
from dictation will learn to take notes 
readily. Children who have memorized 
or composed a poem can copy or write it 
in an attractive form to keep in their 
memory books. Frequently, children will 
want to write up class records or a trip. 

Though we may stress attractive and 
legible form as a goal, we also need to 
stress correct handling and control of the 
tool in order to produce attractive forms. 
The preparation period may need to be 
longer for the younger child, but the 
purpose of writing is important at any 
and the procedure should be 
adjusted to each age group. 


sent work in 


more 
write 
or as a piece of creative work. 


age level, 


EpitortaL Note: Another article on 
manuscript writing by Edith Underwood 
Conard will appear in a future issue of 
Tue Instructor. Watch for it. 


Facts for Future Flyers 
(Continued from page 15) 


straight, tapered, rounded, sweptback, 
and sweptback and tapered. 


Straight wings are, as the name im- 


plies, perfectly straight on the leading 
and trailing edges. Tapered wings have 
a straight leading edge. The trailing 


edge slants back toward the fuselage. 
Rounded wings have a slight curve on the 
leading edge and a rounder trailing edge. 
Sweptback wings slant back from the 
center of the leading edge to the wing 
tip. The trailing edge is straight. Swept- 
back and tapered wings have a sweptback 
leading edge and a tapered trailing edge. 

The Flying Fortress, Boeing B-17 
(B means bomber), is one of our best 
bombers (Fig. 7). It has four motors 
and a sweptback and tapered low wing. 
It has a single fin and rudder. On the 
tail is a place for a gunner with two guns 
at his command. Under the fuselage, 
back of the wing’s edge, is another gun 
turret, besides the one atop the fuselage, 
directly back of the cockpit. This flying 
fortress has proved its worth many times 
in air battles of World War II. 


WEATHER FOR FLYING 
v HE sun is a great ball of fire, which 


makes it possible for us to live on 
this earth. It is a big furnace that heats 
us, helps us grow, and makes us strong 
and healthy. * Flowers, trees, vegetables, 
and animals would die without the rays 
of the sun. Besides doing all these things. 
the sun helps to make weather. The heat 

(Continued on page 69) 








Something Different 


(Continued from page 27) 


her voice, he took the tiny pictures and 
settled into a working position. 

The twilight shadows began to fall 
before Nell and Drew completed the 
museum with its four rooms representing 
American, English, French, and Dutch 
schools of art. 

The next morning Drew entered the 
exhibit room, already filled with girls 
and boys, teachers and visitors. He 
started to look at the book ends, science 
projects, and transport units made by the 
other boys in the class. 

“Where’s your viking ship?” 
questioned. 

“Couldn’t finish it,” 
without raising his eyes. 
“You  couldn’t?” 

“Why not?” 

“Well—er—a—” Drew shifted from 
one foot to the other and, evading his 
friend’s gaze, turned away. 

He began to examine one of the boats 
on display. Seeing Fred Vernon, the 
builder, just a few steps in front, Drew 
went up to him. “You've got a fine boat. 
I've been making one too, but yours is 
better than mine’s going to be.” 

“Really?” Fred asked happily. 

“Yes. You've got more neat detail,” 
Drew replied sincerely, and stepped out 
of the way to make room for the fifth- 
grade teacher, Miss McDonald, and two 
other instructors. Acting as judges, they 
had come to pass on Fred’s ship. Drew 
could hear them making favorable re- 
marks about it. 

Nell pulled at Drew’s 
“The museum’s over here. 
she urged. 

Following her to the other side of the 
room, his eyes narrowed at sight of the 
card, “By Drew and Nell Keaton.” 


Ted 
Drew answered, 


Ted 


ejaculated. 


shirt sleeve. 
Come see it,” 


“What made you put my name on jt?” 
he objected. 

“*Cause you did most of the making” 
she replied. 

“Maybe I did, but I don’t want 
claim that thing. Art isn’t for boys,” hy 
remarked. 

She lifted her small chin. “Tis too, 
You'll be glad you made it before th 
exhibit’s over. Miss McDonald told me 
it’s the best carpenter work you haye 
ever done.” 

Drew leaned forward, his scowl dis. 
appearing. “Did she, honest?” 

“Yes.” 

Ted stopped to examine the museum, 
“Say, Drew, when did you do all this?” 
he exclaimed. 

“Yesterday afternoon.” 

“No wonder you couldn’t finish your 
ship,” Ted commented. “You were 
smart to change. We have five ships in 
the exhibit.” He pointed to the row of 
vessels. “Not much chance for any of 
them. You've got to do something dif. 
ferent, like making a museum, to win 4 
ribbon.” 

“Why, I hadn’t thought about it that 
way, but maybe you're right,” Drew re. 
flected. “I didn’t want to make the mv- 
seum at first. Just did it to please Nell,” 
he admitted, sending a friendly glance 
toward his sister. “But I'm getting fun 
out of it myself, now.” 

The judges edged through the group 
and started to examine the museum. 
Drew held his breath while they stood 
discussing the entry. He jumped joy- 
fully when he saw Miss McDonald fas- 
ten a blue ribbon marked “First Award” 
on the miniature home of art. 

“Thanks, Brother, for all 
Nell said gratefully. 

“I didn’t do much. You had the idea. 
That’s what counts. Won't we have : 
good time hunting more pictures for our 
museum!” said Drew enthusiastically. 


you did,” 























That’s what the new T.P.U. Cer- 


tificate, the P-H 
pital), does... provides payment 


( Peerless-Hos. 


for your sickness and accident 
costs for less than 10c a day! 
P-H protection is full protection 


at minimum cost. It covers all 





diseases and all accidents . . . dur- 
ing the school term and vacation. 
It pays $37.50 a week including 
the first week or $5.35 per day— 
starting the first day if you are 
$25.00 a week for 
home confinement caused by sick- 


hospitalized : 


ness, accident or quarantine. 
These are only some of the P-H 


protection features. 


Find out how to put a 
sickness and accident costs. 


“ceiling” on your 


Mail the 


coupon below and get complete injor- 
mation about the new P-H Certificate. 
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Observations in Reading 
(Continued from page 23) 


w the book for fear he won’t know the 
place when his turn comes; one where 
every pupil is required to read aloud 
without any regard for his ability? 1 
have even heard teachers shame pupils 
for miscalling so many words! 

A great many teachers conduct a 
reading lesson in this way: A child reads 
, paragraph orally, and when he has 
fnished, the teacher questions him about 
what he has read. Would it not be bet- 
ter to ask the question before the reading 
of the selection, so that the pupil may be 
looking for the answer as he reads? 

In one class, the teacher had given a 
good introduction to the lesson. She had 
the pupils read a page of the story, and 
then, asking them to close their books, 
she questioned them on what they read. 
Several times she said, “No, do not open 
your books. I want you to answer these 
questions with your books closed.” As 
it happened, this teacher was having an 
excellent lesson, and the children were 
interested in the discussion. However, 
it would have been more helpful to the 
pupils had they been permitted to keep 
thir books open, scanning the material 
npidly, if necessary, to find answers to 
the questions. She could have had the 
answers read aloud as they were found. 

In summing up after making these ob- 
servations, I suggest that you: 

Try to arouse a child’s interest in read- 
ing material before asking him to read it. 

Give him a specific reason for his read- 
ing. Vary these purposes frequently. 

Have check-up tests, either oral or 
written, so that you may know how well 
the child is comprehending. Inform the 
pupil of his progress and let him compete 
vith his own record. 

Use illustrations, pictures, and other 
ideas to clarify meanings. 

Insist that the child try to get new 
vords from the context. 

Present your questions before the read- 
ing so that the pupil can do his reading 
sound the questions. 

Give lessons in skimming for definite 
information. 

Have some lessons that will check both 
speed and comprehension. 

At all times, provide for individual 
differences in reading ability. 

Help every pupil to find some degree 
of success in what he is trying to read. 
Always praise any effort. Never compare 
one pupil’s reading ability with that of 
a better reader. 


Rationalizing Fractions—II 
(Continued from page 24) 


number shows the number of parts into 
which the lunch would be divided? 
What would be the numerator of the 
fraction? Why? 
What figure shows the number of 
parts John would get? Where would it 
put in the fraction? What would it 
be called in the fraction? 
Write these fractions on your pad. 
3 M4 % M Me ae] 
Put a ring around the number that 
thows the denominator of each. 
What does the 3 in 34 show? 
in 34? 
at does the 8 in % show? The 6 
in 2 
What does the 16 in %4¢ show? 
24 in M44? 
Write cach of these fractions on your 
* % Ye My %& 
Put a ring around the numerator of 
tach fraction. 


vnet does the 5 in 54 show? The 1 


a 
~ 


The 4 


The 


mM 2: 
_ What does the 1 in %46 show? The 13 


in "49 


What does the 1 in 4% show? The 7 
m ‘19? 
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Activity Work for Study Assignment— 

1. Mary’s mother baked a pie for din- 
ner. She cut it so that each member of 
the family would have a piece. Besides 
Mary’s mother and father, there were 
her sister and brother, her grandmother, 
and Mary herself. 

Draw a picture to show the pie cut 
into the right number of pieces. 

Mary said she wanted her piece for 
lunch instead. So her mother put her 
piece away for her. Shade the part for 
Mary’s piece. 

Write the fraction that shows Mary’s 
part of the pie. 

Put a ring around the denominator of 
this fraction. 

Tell what this denominator shows. 

Write an x to the right of the numer- 
ator of the fraction. 

Tell what this numerator shows. 

Write the fraction that tells how much 
of the pie was eaten for dinner. 

Put a ring around the numerator of 
this fraction. 

Tell what this numerator shows. 

2. Mary’s mother had a piece of cloth. 
She said Mary, Alice, and Ellen might 
each have a part of it for a doll’s dress. 
She wanted to give the three girls pieces 
of equal size. 

What number would be the denomi- 
nator of the fraction that would show 
into how many equal parts she would cut 
the cloth? 

What number would be the numerator 
of the fraction that would show how 
much Mary would get? 

What number would be the numerator 
of the fraction that would tell how much 
of the cloth Alice and Ellen would get 
together? 

3. Now you will make some pictures 
to put into your fraction book. (The 
teacher has given each pupil some 
squared paper.) 

On your squared paper, with your rul- 
er, draw an oblong that is one square 
wide and 8 squares long. Shade % of it. 

What figure shows the number of 
squares to be shaded? 

What figure shows the number of parts 
you had in the whole oblong? 

4. On your squared paper draw anoth- 
er oblong that is 1 square wide and 12 
squares long. Shade ‘2 of it. 

What is the denominator of the frac- 
tion “2? What does the denominator 
show? 

What is the numerator of the fraction 
%42? What does the numerator show? 

5. On your squared paper draw an ob- 
long that is 1 square wide and 16 squares 
long. Shade %¢ of it. 

What does the 16 in the fraction tell 
you? 

What does the 9 in the fraction telt 
you to do? 

6. Cut out the oblongs in questions 
3, 4, and 5, and paste them on the sec- 
ond page in your fraction book. 

7. Solve the following examples: 

(1) 4+%- 
(2) “Y= 
(3) Ye+%e+“%2—= 
(4) 1—%—= 
(5) %—%— 
(6) 44-%— 


Learning Essential 
Nutrition Facts 


(Continued from page 35) 


Key to “TEsts ON PROTEIN” 


I. 1. milk 
2. repair wasted (or worn-out) tissues 
3. vegetable, animal 
4. tissues 

II. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 


Key to “A Test on ViTaMIn D” 


1. F 4. F 7. T 10. T 
2. T 5. T 8. F 11. T 
3. F 6. T 9. F 12. T 








"] Came Home for Vacation— 
a New Person 


[4 


—says Mary Kathryn Boswell, University Teacher of Kent, Ohio 


“I'VE READ A LOT lately about business 
girls and housewives who have made 
themselves over through the DuBarry 
Success Course. But I wonder if you know 
what this plan has meant to a teacher. 

“Last fall I weighed 149, and as I am on 
my feet all day, I decided that if I could 
take off 10 or 15 pounds, I would tire less 
easily and I could get back into a size 18 
dress. So in October I started the Course, 
wishfully but, frankly, resolved not to be 
disappointed in it. But two weeks (to the 
day) after starting, someone said, ‘What 
in the world have you been doing to your- 
self?’ That was encouraging. Early in De- 
cember I had to buy a new dress. It was 
an 18 and I thought Utopia had arrived. 

“Then—with no warning to parents and 
friends about what | was up to—I came 
home for Christmas vacation. You can 
imagine what a surprise that was, for I 
had lost 20 pounds, my posture was vastly 
better, and my new knowledge of skin 
care, make-up and hair styling had been 
used to good purpose. 

“After Christmas I kept up my routine, 
and while I lost only 6 pounds more, I im- 
proved my figure proportions so much 
that when I bought a spring suit, to my 
amazement the one that fitted perfectly 
was a size 14! 

“But my figure improvement was only 
the beginning. I enjoyed perfect health 
all winter. I can be on my feet all day 
and feel fresh at the finish. 

“My activities require that I meet many 
people. I have a new assurance and self- 
confidence that has been of genuine help. 
In fact I feel a radiance deep down inside 
that I can only explain by this new vitality 
I possess and the confident knowledge of 
my improved appearance. 


“I hope no one will think of this as a tes- 
timonial, but rather as the frank state- 
ment of a rich personal experience. I 
found the DuBarry Success Course pain- 
less, pleasant and interesting. Everything 
has happened just as Miss Delafield said 
it would, much more than I had ever 
dreamed. I reaily think the Course is 
nothing short of marvelous.” 
“4 “ 4 

MARY KATHRYN BOSWELL is just one of 
more than 65,000 women and girls who 
have found the DuBarry Success Course 
a way to be fit and fair. More than 3,500 
of them are teachers. This plan shows you 
how to lose or gain weight, achieve a 
smooth, glowing skin, acquire increased 
energy. You get a program for your needs 
—then use the same methods taught by 
Ann Delafield at the famous Richard 
Hudnut Salon, New York. You can follow 
your own routine at your desk, at the 
blackboard, with a little time each day 
before and after school. 

In these days it’s important to be at 
your best, ready for wartime activities, 
for personal and professional success. 
When the Success Course has meant so 
much to so many. why not find out what 
it can do for you? The coupon below or 
a note will bring you full information. 


, ANN DELAFIBLD, Directing 
RICHARD HUDNUT SALON 
Dept. SP-20, 693 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the new book telling all about 
the DuBarry Home Success Course. 


Name 





Street__ 





City 








Two Thousand Valentines! 


(Continued from page 54) 


KING coLe—-Surely, there is someone 
in our kingdom who knows how to make 
1 valentine and can get us out of this 
difficulty. 

QUEEN co_tr—Who? 

pace—There’s the Old Woman Who 
Lives in a Shoe, Your Majesty. 

QUEEN coLe—-Nonsense! With that 
flock of children when would she have 
time to make valentines? 

PEACH FUZZ (between sniffs)—Little 
Boy Glue—I mean Blue— 
KING COLE—No, no! 
on every job I give him. 

ORANGE PERL—What 
Quite Contrary? 

QUEEN coLe—No, she’s far too stub- 


He falls asleep 


about Mary 


born. She never obeys orders. 

APPLE SKIN-—There’s Little Jack 
Horner. 

KING COLE—He thinks of nothing but 
his stomach. He would accomplish 
nothing. 

THREE FINDLERS—Oh, dear! 


PAGE—Your Majesty, have you forgot- 
ten Simple Simon? 

KING coLE (pleased)—Simple Simon, 
the very fellow! Call him at once. He'll 
know of some way to get us out of this. 

(Page exits and re-enters with Simple 
Simon.) 

SIMPLE SIMON—Hello, King Cole. 
Did you send for me? What's wrong? 

KING COLE—Simon, can you make a 
valentine? 

SIMPLE SIMON—A valentine? 
that? 

KING coLE——-You know what a valen- 
tine is, Simon, It’s a greeting made of 
ribbon and lace and tender thoughts. 

SIMPLE sIMON (s/fill uncertain)—It 
isn’t a fish, is it? Could I catch it in my 
mother’s pail? 

QUEEN COLE (peevishly )—No, it isn’t 


What's 


a fish, Simon. (To King Cole.) Why 
do you bother with him? 

KING coLtE—No, no, Simon. Listen 
to me. It’s 2 sweet little 

SIMPLE SIMON (/nlerrupling —Oh, I 
know! It’s a pie you want—a sweet 
little pie. Tl ask the pieman for one. 

KING COLE (sfamping his foot)— 
Simon, will you listen to me? A valen- 


It’s not a pie. It's 
like a 


tine is not a fish. 
a~—a—er—uh- 
heart than— 
SIMPLE SIMON (with enthusiasm)—A 
heart—of course-—a heart. Dame Heart 
knows how to make Why 
this morning as I came by she was mak- 


well, it’s more 


those. just 
ing some— 

KING COoLE-——-Simon! Simon! She's 
the very person. Dame Heart! To be 
sure. Why didn’t I think of her before? 
Page! Bring Dame Heart at once. 

(Page exits } 

(Fiddlers slap one another on the back. 
They are all smiles once more.) 

(Page comes in with Dame Heart.) 

DAME HEART (curtsying)—You sent 
for me, King Cole? 

KING COLE—Yes, 
you help me out? 
sand—two thousand valentines by 
o'clock today. Can you do it? My fid- 
dlers have tried but you see what hap- 
pened to them! 

(Fiddlers bang their heads.) 

DAME HEART—Of course, I can do it. 
Where is the kitchen? 

QUEEN COLE—This way. Follow me. 

(All exit. King Cole shakes Simple 
Simon's hand as be passes him.) 


Dame Heart, can 
We need two thou- 


Scene IV 

(King Cole and Queen Cole are seated 
on their thrones. Dame Heart enters, 
followed by the fiddlers, Simple Simon, 
and the Page. Each bears a tray heaped 
high with heart-shaped cookies.) 

DAME HEART—Hiere are your valen- 
tines, Your Majesty. 

KING coLE—Good! Good! 
Won't my subjects be pleased? 


Splendid! 
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SIMPLE SIMON—TI've had my valentine 
already. It was very good. 

QUEEN COLF (aside) —I knew a woman 
would have to do it. 

KING COLE (picking up bis scepler)— 
Kneel, Dame Heart. (She kneels and the 
hing taps ber lightly on the shoulder.) 
For this great service which you have 
done for your king, | do hereby pro- 
claim that from this day forward you 
shall no longer be called Dame Heart, 
but throughout my kingdom you shall be 
known as the Queen of Hearts and Chief 
Mistress of the Revels of Valentine Day. 
Arise, Queen of Hearts! 

(Everyone shouts “Hurrah!” and the 
fiddlers repeat the song which they 
played and sang in Scene 1.) 


EpirortiaL Note: This play was the 
outgrowth of an English project by the 
seventh grade of Bannockburn School 
under the direction of Mrs. McDevitt. 


Learning about Time 
(Continued from page 20) 


globe, the children readily saw why the 
world’s clocks must be set differently. 
The globe became increasingly popular, 
and soon this study of the sun’s relation- 
ship to the earth led to a lively desire 
to know more about other continents 
and their countries. 

Language. The pupils wrote short 
stories about timepieces, and a surprising- 
ly large number composed some verses. 
These rather sentimental little poems, 
usually about the faithfulness of some 
old clock, led to an elementary study of 
rhyme and rhythm. 

Art. The children made their own 
calefttdats with appropriate pictures for 
the months. Around the classroom was 
a gay border of clocks, and across the 
back was a frieze depicting important 
changes in the history of timekeeping. 
The programs used for our clock show 
were designed and made by the class. 

Penmanship. The children’s hand- 
a gratifying improve- 
ment during the months we studied time. 
It was decided that all the children who 
could write plainly enough might take 
part in writing the programs. Every 
child’s penmanship became sufficiently 
good for him to participate. 

The Show. Our clock show, which 
terminated the activity, was not difficult 
to present. We displayed in the hall all 
the timepieces the children had made or 
had brought from home, their drawings, 
posters, and scrapbooks. 

The program opened with a clock pa- 
rade that dealt with the changes in keep- 
ing time through the ages. Soft music 
was played during this number. Each 
parading child carried a large colored 
timepiece which he had made, and told 
a little about its use. The parade began 
with man’s first clock, the sun, and 
ended with a replica of the clock in 
Westminster Tower in London, whose 
hour bell, Big Ben, is world famous. 

This parade was followed by clock 
songs, original poems, and stories. Our 
final number, presented partly in panto- 
mime, was called, “All at the Same 
Moment.” The stage was divided into 
four sections, each representing a time 
belt in the United States. 

A little girl standing just off stage read 
the explanation, written by the children, 
while actors through pantomime showed 
what was happening. “It is twelve 
o'clock noon in New York. The children 
are leaving school for their lunch. When 
it is twelve o'clock in New York, it is 
eleven o'clock in Illinois. Perhaps the 
children in Chicago are playing at recess. 
When it is twelve o'clock in New York, 
it is ten o'clock in Colorado. Perhaps the 
children are having their midmorning 
lunch. When it is twelve o'clock in 
New York, it is nine o'clock in Califor- 
nia. The school bell is ringing for the 
children to start school.” 


writing showed 
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BY SENDING FOR THIS 


FREE PROGRAM SERVICE 





What kind of programs are presented by the Parents’ Association, 
Are the 
members asked to listen to unimportant, unrelated discussions, or are 
they taking away with them new thoughts, new viewpoints, new ideas 
that will make them eager to come to the next meeting for more help 


Mothers’ Club or Child Study Group in your community? 


and inspiration? 


Whether they waste time or earn dividends on it depends entirely on 
the programs that are presented. And who is better qualified to plan 


such a program than the editors of PARENTS’ MAGAZINE? 


The programs, illustrated above, are attractively printed four-page 
folders that list the suggested topics for discussion for each monthly 
Send for them today and help to 
provide for your group, a well planned, authoritative course of study 


meeting from now through June. 


for the balance of the club year. 


Important Topics . . Eminent Authorities 


Through these programs, such eminent authorities as Dr. Frederick 
H. Allen, Director, Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic; Anna W. M. 
Wolf, Child Study Ass’n; Marion Koehler Rowe; Harold W. Bernard, 
Ass’t Prof. University of Oregon School of Education, and many 
others will provide the text for the discussions at the meetings in 


articles like these: 


When School and Home Meet 
Childhood as Usual 
Growing up in Wartime 
Perspective on Parenthood 
A Community Needs Its Youth 
Personality in the Making 
Good Taste and How It Grows 
Music: A Need or a Frill? 


“Bringing them Up to Six”; “Living and Learning with your School 
Age Child” are the titles of the study courses planned for groups in- 
Mail the cou- 
pon today for free copies of these really worthwhile programs on 
They are available in sufficient 


terested in younger children and school age children. 


child study and parent education. 
quantity to distribute to your entire membership. 


_——_——-—— — MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY— — — — — -— 


Group Service Bureau, 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without charge, the programs requested below and tell me 


more about your group service. 


School-Age Program aaa Pre-School Program 
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Reading in First Grade 
(Continued from page 22) 


Conversations, draniatization, hand- 
work, and picture and color matching 
ould occupy the regular reading pe- 
gods. Marion Monroe, in her test man- 
wl, suggests Some excellent remedial 
wchniques for children who make low 
«ores on the various individual tests in 
her group, such as visual, auditory, and 
kinesthetic. 

Although results may come very slow- 
;, the teacher who is working scientifi- 
ally to build reading readiness may rest 
sured that she is rendering efficient serv- 
ve in the prevention of reading difficulty 
ind failure. By the end of the first, or 
it most the second, grade, the immature 
children will have found themselves and 
gill be ready for average progress through 
the grades without serious reading diffi- 
alty. The children who are special- 
dass cases will be discovered and selected 
from the group. 

In planning her work for the school 
yar, the first-grade teacher should ac- 
apt the challenge that children should 
be taught to read so well in the first 
glace that remedial treatment for the ma- 
ority will be unnecessary later on. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Hildreth, Gertrude H.; and Griffiths, 
Nellie L.: “Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests” (World Book Co.). 

“Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests,” Pri- 
mary Form (Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service, University of 
lowa, lowa City). 

form, Grace E.; and Smith, Nila B.: 
Reading Activities in the Primary 


Grades (Ginn). 


Primary Teachers, 
Evaluate Your Methods! 
(Continued from page 20) 


(15) Knowledge of how foods grow. 

(16) Appreciation of the interdepend- 
ence of people in the third grade. 

(17) Improved vocabulary. 

(18) Increased ability in creative ex- 
pression in poetry. 


Key 

L(l)¢ (6) a (11) ¢ (16) b 
(2) ¢ (7) d (12) a (17) a 
(3) e (8) a (13) a (18) b 
(4) a (9) a (14) a (19) a 
(5) d (10) a (15) a 

IL (1) a (6) c (11) a (16) a 
(2) c (7) a (12) a (17) b 
(3) ¢ (8) c (13) c (18) a 
(4) c (9) c (14) c 
(5) b (10) a (15) b 


For Your Sand Table 


(Continued from page 3%) 


You may want to use a painted back- 
drop. If you do, shape the sand so that 
it slopes up to the backdrop. ‘This makes 
a natural-looking landscape. If there are 
mountains on the backdrop, make the 
color of the foreground the same as the 
sand, and then darken the color gradually 
toward the top of the mountains. 
Make trees, houses, and people at the 
back of the sand table slightly smaller 
and of duller color. This gives the illu- 
sion of distance. 
Corrugated cardboard painted a soft 
stay or brown with touches of dark blue 
lor shadows can be used to make log 
uses, storage barrels, or canoes. Use 
summed tape to join the pieces of each 
object together. Paint the tape to har- 
monize with the object. 

Figures for the sand table can be made 
of clothespins or pipe cleaners (see Fig. 
2). Take four pipe cleaners and bend one 
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end of each into a ‘small: circle;- these 
loops represent hands and feet. Now 
bend the feet into a horizontal position. 
Start a few inches above the feet and 
wind the cleaners to make the body. 
Shorten the arms and attach them to the 
body a little distance from the top. Bend 
back the top ends of the cleaners. To 
make the head, put cotton over these ends 
and wrap a piece of cloth or crepe paper 
around the cotton. Tie securely with 
stout thread. Then paint the face and 
add hair made from yarn or strips of 
paper. Use clay, or wax from old can- 
dles, to weight the feet. 

This figure is easy to stand up and can 
be bent into any position. Dress it to 
suit your purpose and place it on the 
sand table. 


We Make a Post Office 


(Continued from page 21) 


E. Reading. 

1. Read stories about the post office. 

2. Read library books and report to class 
any findings about the post office. 

3. Teacher and children read stories aloud 
to the class. 

F, Arithmetic. 

1. Learn to use the ruler in making 
stamps, envelopes, and postal cards. 

2. Learn to make change in order to buy 
and sell stamps, and so on. 


Facts for Future Flyers 
(Continued from page 66) 


of the sun evaporates water from the 
earth. The water is mixed with the air 
to form clouds. 

Although the earth is warmed by the 
sun, the atmosphere is heated only by 
the waves of heat that hit the earth and 
bounce back into space. The farther we 
go from the surface of the earth, the 
colder the air gets. A pilot taking off in 
midsummer for a flight at 12,000 feet 
altitude must wear heavy clothing. For 
every 300 feet he rises into the air he will 
find the temperature one degree lower. 
Supposing the temperature to be seventy 
degrees on the ground, he will find it 
below freezing at 12,000 feet. How 
many degrees colder is it at this altitude? 

Temperature of the air, the amount of 
moisture in the air, and air pressure are 
most important to a pilot. On every 
weather map, the temperature, pressure, 
and dew point (temperature at which 
the air will become rain or clouds) for 
each station are clearly indicated. 

At weather stations, small balloons that 
carry machines for recording upper-air 
temperature and pressure are released. 
These fly high into the air. The ma- 
chines keep a record of how cold it is, 
and what the pressure is. Finally, the 
balloon bursts and releases a parachute 
which brings the machines carefully 
down to the ground. The recordings are 
read and put on the weather map. 

We said that air had weight and 
pressed down with a force of 14.7 
pounds to the square inch. This force or 
pressure is not always the same. It de- 
pends upon the temperature of the air. 
Warm air is light and causes lower pres- 
sure. Cold air is heavy and causes higher 
pressure. The pressure of air is measured 
by an instrument called the barometer. 
A barometer on the wall of a room will 
change constantly as the pressure changes. 
When it falls we can feel certain there 
will be a storm. A rising barometer 
would indicate clear weather. 

Air is very much like a liquid. It 
flows from one place to another. If there 
is low pressure in one place, air will flow 
down from a high-pressure area to fill 
the empty space. This air flow is the 
wind, and is caused by the continuous 
changing of temperature and pressure. 

(Continued on page 72) 














A Complete Lesson Program 


on RAYON 





tsp Educational Kit shows, in actual sample form, each step 


wos 


in rayon’s manufacture, includes large (8x10) photo- 
graphs, and simple, easily understood descriptions. 


e 


RAYON, since it is used so univer- 
sally for clothing and home- 
furnishings, is one of the most 
important products manufactured 
in America. And the study of its 
manufacture, from wood chips to 
textile fiber is fascinating... easily 
adapted to classroom work be- 
cause its final products are so 


ta Seat-work sheets for each student augment the study. 


closely identified with every day 
life. 

The comprehensive kit which 
makes this study easy includes 
teachers’ demonstration material, 
blackboard material, and costs 
only 50¢. Seat-work sheets for stu- 
dents’ work are free. To order, use 
coupon, 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers ag 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


[] Please send me your Educational Kit, “The Miracle of Rayon?’ for which I enclose 50¢. 
___ classroom work sheets (indicate quantity 
.. with things to do, things to learn, and 


| AMERICAN ViIscoOsE CORPORATION 
Educational Division, Dept. I, 350 Fifth Ave., New York City 
| C] Please send me free of charge - 

| desired) entitled “Clothes from the Forest”. 
| questions to answer. 

_ 

| Teacher Name 

| School. 

| 

| Address___ 

| 

| City - 










*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. ¥ CAOUN TESItD 


APPROVED J 











WHOLE GRAIN CEREAL 


Uncle Sam Recommends It — 


Children Love It—When It's 


MALTEX 


As you know, the official U.S. Food 
Rules list whole grain products as 
one of the foods that should be 
served daily. But neither children 
nor adults can benefit fully from 
any Nutritional Program unless 
they actually eat the right foods. 


Most children will eat Maltex 
heartily and without coaxing. This 
cereal has a rich, appetizing flavor 
and is naturally sweet due to a 
special method of manufacture 
which converts part of the carbo- 
hydrates in the grain into maltose 
and dextrins. 


Maltex is rich in flavor; high in 
food energy; wholesome; nutri- 


tious. Contains valuable minerals 
and is an excellent source of 
Vitamin B,. 


FREE SAMPLE and Teaching Ma- 
terials on request to teachers north 
of Washington, D.C., and east of 
Chieago, Write Dept. C-10, Maltex, 
Burlington, Vt. 







New England's - Ys 

Favorite Breakfast \: ¢ 
Dish for Over “A 
40 Years 


MALTEX 
CEREAL 





4 Me Gna ihn 
Hote $s and csorts 
New York City 
Prince George Hotel 
Perfect location 


and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double 
$3.50 up. Special 
rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
° Send for Booklet. 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 








Centrally leeated in midtown 
ew ork. Near Radic City, 
theatres, a shops. Large com- 


ortable eguactive 
ROOM & BATH tes 
AAA Hotel. Garage 

— our lll West seth 


: D AS 


older. | 
118 WEST 57th ST., NEW ¥ voRx 















Ses quality stamped 

rer—save one half. 
Sillew cases, 
aprons, imported linens and noveities. ( 
embroidering instrections free. It's enay. rite: 


MERRIBLE ART EMBROIDERY Co., 
22 W. Zist St., Oept. 908. New York, HN. Y. 


SPECIAL WORK FOR 


Pare up to $28 In o week and own drew 
ing, Ge investment. Write tu. giving oa 2 


Fashion Frocks, inc., Dept.52071, ‘Cincinnati, 0. 


Weddi | ng : fechoging two sets of iapelcnntiem 


100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 
Write Sor Samples 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 


N.Ott Engraving Co., 1040 Chestnut $t., Philedelphia,Pa. 





SCHOOL 
plEACHERS 


. = canvass 
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King February’s Birthday Party 


(Continued from page 51) 


CHARLES LAMB'S AMBASSADOR—Your 
Majesty, Charles Lamb, the English es- 
sayist, adds his wishes to those you have 
already received. This great writer, born 
on February tenth, made a splendid con- 
tribution to children’s literature by writ- 
ing simplified stories of Shakespeare’s 
plays. His sister Mary helped him. You 
see I have a copy of Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare. (Displays the book.) 

KING FEBRUARY—I am happy tq re- 
ceive the felicitations of Charles Lamb. 

(Music: “Be a Hero,”) 

HERALD—Ambassadors from Thomas A. 
Edison! 

PIRST OF EDISON'S AMBASSADORS—We 
come from Thomas A. Edison. The in- 
candescent lamp was one of his inven- 
tions. (Indicates poster.) 

SECOND OF EDISON’S AMBASSADORS— 
The inventor of the storage battery (in- 
dicates poster) was born on February 
eleventh. 

THIRD OF EDISON'S AMBASSADORS—The 
phonograph (indicaies poster) was an- 
other of the marvelous inventions of this 
versatile scientist. 

FOURTH OF EDISON’S AMBASSADORS— 
The moving-picture camera (indicates 
poster) which this celebrated subject of 
youts gave the world is a source of con- 
stant pleasure to millions of people. 

KING FEBRUARY—Ah, yes, Edison gave 
much to the world. You have mentioned 
but a few of his many contributions. 

(Music: “Tenting on the Old Camp 


Ground,”) 


HERALD—The Ambassador of Abraham 
Lincoln! 

“LINCOLN’S AMBASSADOR—lI come bear- 
ing tidings of a great man, the man who 
saved the Union, Abraham Lincoln. His 
birthday is February twelfth. He served 
his country as its sixteenth president, and 
his words are as appropriate for us now 
as they were for the people of his day. 

KING FEBRUARY—Yes, his words will 
linger long in our hearts. Tell our great 
American, Abraham Lincoln, that I am 
honored to receive his Ambassador. 

(Music: “Battle Cry of Freedom.”) 

HERALD—The Ambassador of Susan B. 
Anthony! 

SUSAN B, ANTHONY'S AMBASSADOR— 
Susan B. Anthony, who was born on Feb- 
ruary fifteenth, was a strong advocate of 
women’s rights. It was through her ef- 
forts and those of her associates that 
women were finally allowed to vote. 
Miss Anthony sends her best wishes. 

KING FEBRUARY—I accept her good 
wishes with thanks. Susan B. Anthony 
was a spirited crusader. 

(Music: “The Old Oaken Bucket.” 

HERALD—The Ambassador of Joseph 
Jefferson! 

JOSEPH JEFFERSON'S AMBASSADOR—I 
represent Rip Van Winkle, whom the 
talented actor, Joseph Jefferson, immor- 
talized through his stage representations. 
This American actor was born on Febru- 
ary twentieth. He, who in his later years 
was the grand old man of the American 
stage, sends his greetings. 

KING FEBRUARY—To beloved Joseph 
Jefferson of the American stage, please 
convey my best wishes. 

(Music: “Hail, Columbia!”’) 

HERALD—The Ambassador of George 
Washington! 

WASHINGTON’S AMBASSADOR—George 
Washington, often referred to as the 
Father of His Country, was the first 
president of the United States of Amer- 
ica. He helped shape our present form of 
government. Always honest and trust- 
worthy, he was born on February twenty- 
second. He sends greetings. 

KING FEBRUARY-—I am delighted to 
receive the greetings of the man who 
helped to establish a great republic. 

(Music: “Hallelujah Chorus.”) 

HERALD—The Ambassador of George 


Frederick Handel! 


HANDEL'S AMBASSADOR—Your Majesty, 
a musician and noted composer heralds 
yeur ascension to the throne. The Mes- 
siah, which he composed, is one of the 
immortal masterpieces of music. George 
Frederick Handel was born on February 
twenty-third. 

KING FEBRUARY—Everyone knows and 
loves Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus.” 

(Music: “Home on the Range.”) 

HERALD—Ambassador of William F. 
Cody! 


BUFFALO BILL’s AMBASSADOR—One of ; 


America’s most noted scouts, William F. 
Cody, is better known as Buffalo Bill. 
He earned his nickname when he con- 
tracted to furnish fresh buffalo meat for 
the laborers laying the tracks of the 
Kansas-Pacific Railroad. He was an In- 
dian fighter and a rider of the Pony 
Express. Your Majesty, I bring you 
greetings from William F. Cody, who 
was born on February twenty-sixth. 

KING FEBRUARY—Don’t forget that he 
organized the first Wild West Show! 

(Music: “Indian Lullaby.”) 

HERALD—Ambassador of Henry W. 
Longfellow. 

LONGFFLLOW’S AMBASSADOR—I have 
come, King February, from the Children’s 
Poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, who 
was born on February twenty-seventh. | 
represent Minnehaha, a character from 
the long poem The Song of Hiawatha, 
which he wrote. Longfellow wrote po- 
ems that grownups, as well as children, 
enjoy. Greetings, Your Majesty! 

KING FEBRUARY—My greetings in re- 
turn to Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
and appreciation for his contributions to 
American literature. 


(Music: “The Spacious Firmament on 
High.”) 

HERALD—The Ambassador from Mary 
Lyon. 


MARY LYON’S AMBASSADOR—It was on 
the last official day of your reign, King 
February, that Mary Lyon was born. She 
was a leader in the field of education 
for women. She helped found, and was 
president of, Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary, which later became Mount 
Holyoke College. She congratulates you 
upon the advent of your yearly reign. 

KING FEBRUARY—I am indeed happy 
to receive a message from this courageous 
woman. And now, to one and all, let 
me say, there is nothing that warms my 
heart like this meeting each year. Mes- 
sages from my subjects who have suc- 
ceeded in their various fields of endeavor 
will encourage those living today who 
were born in February. As my subject 
Henry W. Longfellow wrote: 

“Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time; 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait.” 


EpiTrorR1AL Note: The Snow Maidens 
may dance (and perhaps sing) to “Snow- 
flakes,” by Clay Deemer, which appeared 
in THE Instructor for January 1942. 
“O Dear! What Can the Matter Be?” 
is in The Silver Book of Songs. “Sail- 
ing” and “Indian Lullaby” are in The 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs. “The 
Spacious Firmament on High” is in The 
Gray Book of Favorite Songs. All three 
books are published by Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago. “Be a Hero” was published 
in THe Instructor for September 1940. 
Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March” is on 
Victor Record No. 11920; “Pomp and 
Circumstance” on Record No. 6648; 
“Who Is Sylvia?” on Record No. 4008; 
and the “Hallelujah Chorus” on Record 
No. 35768. All the other songs used in 
this play may be found in The New 
American Song Book, published by Hall 
& McCreary. 

The lines quoted from “A Psalm of 
Life” are reprinted here by courtesy of 
Houghton Mifflin Co., authorized pub- 
lishers of Longfellow’s works. 








Your Art Teaching 7 
THE INSTRUCTOR FULL -COLOR PRINTS 
of Art Masterpieces ... 


peerage 


Age of yr ~~ eee 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
Dignity and 1 





Balloon—Dupre 
By the 


Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
The Lookout—“Ali’s Well”—Homer 
The peg 
eturn of the Mayflower—Bougnton 

Sir Galahad—Watts 
Baby ——— Dyck 
Spring—Mau 
The Helping “ Wand—Renout 
The Knitting Lesson—Millet 
Madonna rs the Chair—Raphael 
The | py OF 

aleigh—Millais 


The Boyhood of 
21 The Sackville Ka 
22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
24 Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leuts 
25 Sistine Madonna ( Detail)—Raphael 
26 ane Flying Cloud—Patterson 


SCOBS4tDASWON“COBSWBHEWN= 


Niet edad sdada 


29 ooch 
30 Madonna of the ~~ annaanaaey 
31 Interior of a Cottage—Israe 
32 orn. Washington—Stuart 
joney Counter—Murilio 
34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
35 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 
36 The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 
37 The Rail Splitter—F erris 
= — to the Farm—Troyon 
40 The Gleaners—Millet 
41 Fog pene 
42 a= Night—Cor 
43 Oxen Piowing—Bon 
44 The Artist's Mother—Whistier 
45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 
46 The Strawberry Girl nolds 
47 Madame LeBrun and Daughter—LeBrun 
as n of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 
50 The Biue Boy—Gainsborough 
51 Portrait of the Artist—Rembrandt 
The Angeius—Millet 
Shildren of the Shell—Murillo 


| Fhe Jester—Hals 
Avenue at Middetharni 
| 57 Children of Charies I-Van Tes 


Mohh 





1 
€ 
wants of the Nymphs—Corot 
. 





58 The Valley Farm—Constab 

69 Christopher Columbus Del *Piombo 
60 Icebound—Metcalf 

61 Madonna del Gran’ ty 
62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Vel 

63 Solemn a Taos Indians Uter 
64 Sprin 

65 Lavinta—Titian 

66 The inner—Maes 

67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Vermeer 
68 Mill Pond—inness 
69 The Pic Alexander 

70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 
71 Madonna and Child—Lippi 

72 Whistling 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
utumn—Mauve | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


as eneck | 

73 Erasmus—Hol | 

74 The Belated ie d—Hun 

75 Flower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock | 

76 ww & scaped Cow—Dupre | 

77 The Water Mill—Hobbema 

78 Children of the Sea—Israels 

79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 

80 Syndics of the Cloth Guild—Rembrand 
ster—H 


Northea: omer 
82 Madonna of the Harples—Dei Sarto 
83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
84 The Lace Maker—V 
85 The Biessing—Chardin 
86 Penelope ayy oe 
87 Brin ng Home the Newborn Calf—Millet 
88 The ——— urillo 

t 


89 

90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 
91 Pligrims Going to Genes 
92 Angels’ Heads—R 





93 itinerant Candy 
94 


Spring—Corot 
95 A Distinguished Member of the 
96 Carnation, oily bil, Rose—Sargent 
97 A Holida 
98 Shoeing Ba ym jare—Landseer | 
99 The Fighting “Temeraire’—Turner 
100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker | 


$.30 or more, $.25 Each, 
Each INSTRUCTOR Subscribers ‘Only 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. 

Please send me Instructor Full 
Color Prints. I have checked the sub 
jects desired. 

T am enclosing $ in payment | 
of this order. FS 
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St. or R.D. 
P.O. State 
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Keys to Tests 
(Continued from pages 30 and 31) 


‘BEA TEST ON WASHINGTON 
\ AND LINCOLN 
‘ ei. Lincoln 7. Washington 
2. Washington 8. Lincoln 
3, Washington 9. Lincoln 
4. Lincoln 10. Washington 
5, Washington 11. Washington 
6. Lincoln 12. Lincoln 
i. 1. T 3. F a | 7. F 9. T 
2F 4 F a 2 8. F 10. F 
[. 1. Father of His Country 


l 

2. Virginia 

3. slave 

4. Washington’s 

§. vice-president 

6. penny 

7. Fourscore and seven years ago 
8. lawyer 

9 
0 
1 
2 


. Douglas 





10. Potomac 


1 ie 3A SS aa 9. 
—_— | =e he €£F 2 8.- ee 
ma. & = he. tame oS 
B2uw4lbewsaw 
o | A TEST ON VERBS 
ae L 1. hurried 4. was 
| 2. rang §. described 
3. discovered 
IL 1. were working 4. should take 
| 2. did hear 5. will be sent 
3. were locking 
I. 1. waits S 
re—Leutae 2. comes S$; help P 
| 3. owns S; have P 
| 4. leave P; snows S 
‘i. 1 §. obeys S; cheer P 
iV. 1. was 4. Were 7. rang 
| 2. were §. has 8. laid 
3. is 6. saw 9. come 
a | V. Present Past 
2. are baking l. were singing 
| §. are planning 1. came 
| 3. sent 
4. Did tell 
| VL 1. laid 3. bitten 5. began 
r—LeBrun 2. chose 4. known 
| Vil. throw, threw, thrown 
it | ride, rode, ridden 
write, wrote, written 
| take, took, taken 
1a | bring, brought, brought 
Vill. 1. lying 3. Yes 5. come 
me | 2. sits 4. broken 
+ \mm IX. 1. darted 4. bounded 
fer | 2. loitered §. dripped 
! 3. hurried 
4 
' A WORD TEST—ANTONYMS 
| 1. all 10. joy 19. small 
iim 2. back 11. king 20. tall 
‘ 3. cry 12. light 21. under 
| 4. down 13. man 22. victory 
| 5. ever 14. new 23. wild 
— 6. foolish 15. open 24. yes 
a | 7. go 16. poor 25. zephyr 
8. hard 17. quick 
| 9. in 18. right 
tM 
om | A TEST ON AFRICA 
“ it 47 72T 0T 13T 
| F- &F 8. F 11. F 14. F 
Landseer X F @&FT 9. F 12. F 
a | I 1. j »€ tie 2 9. b 
| 2. d 4. j 6. ¢ 8. f 10. h 
o ll. 1. an island 
, 2. three 
's Only 3. Cairo 
| 4. fertile 
| 5. Zambezi 
tor Full 6. diamond 
he sub- | 7. gold 
ayment 8. very little 
FS | 9. plumes 
| 10. Egypt 
11. ancient 
— | 12. July 
- | 13. Mediterranean Sea and Red Sea 
; 14. sheep 
J 15. their tusks furnish ivory 
—_ 16. has not been completed 
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A TEST ON THE USES 
OF DECIMALS 


a a a. a 
2. .87, .556, .096 
3. 1.05, .83, .06 
4. .5, .05, .005 
5. <a Se cere 
G. Wide Ba Ps wee 
7. 9.8, .98, .098 
I. lo c 3. b S.e 
2. d 4. ¢ 6. a 
mine &E KS US Aaj 
, e 4.¢ 6. a 8. b 10. 
IV. Fractions to decimals 
— 4. .834s 
2. .37% or .375 §. .667% 
3. .60 or .6 6. .44% 
Decimals to fractions 
1. Me 4. 4; 
2. 5. 1M4o 
a yy 6. ay 
V. Nearest tenth Nearest hundredth 
l. 8.6 1. 35.88 
2. 37.6 2. 6.06 
> 8 3. 64.58 
Va 2 2 4. 01 7. 650.025 
2. .0343 5. 46.07 
> a 6. 8.007 
VIL. 1. 10.5 3. 4.23 S. 7.749 
2. 51.1 4. 8.487 
Tau & $7 4. 25.5 7. Gene 
2. .74 * .017 
3. 13.56 6. 80.54 
IX. Multiplication 
1. 32.00 or 32 4. 3.192 
2. 2.40 or 2.4 5. .00384 
3. .180 or .18 6 88 
Division 
:. 4 3. 2500 5. .144 
2. 200 4. 490 6. .O15 


Suggestions for Miniatures 
(See pages 17 and 56) 


As February is an especially patriotic 
month because of famous birthdays we 
naturally want to have our country in 
mind in our activities. This would be a 
splendid time to design a page of beauti- 
ful lettering with patriotic subject mat- 
ter. Using the color miniature of the 
U.S. Frigate Constitution—“Old Iron- 
sides” because miniatures were used by 
those who made hand-lettered books, let- 
ter the preamble to the Constitution or 
part of it. Draw the margins, letter the 
text, and paint any decorations desired. 
Save a space for the miniature and paste 
it in last. 

Little children might paste the minia- 
ture on the front of a booklet, and inside 
letter “God Bless America” or some ‘other 
brief patriotic quotation. 








GOOD ONLY 
until Mar. 1, 1943 


Miniature repro- 
ductions of "U.S. 
Frigate Constitu- 
tion--'Old Iron- 
sides,'" in full 
color, may be had 
at l¢ each. Min- 
imum order $.25. 
Mail your order 
to: F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N.Y. 


















What T.C.U. 
Will Do For You 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for ac- 


cidental loss of life; $333 to 
$3,000 for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb); $50 a 
month when totally disabled 
by confining sickness or acci- 
dental injuries § (includin 

automobile); $5@ a mont 

when quarantined and salary 
stopped; Certain Hospital and 
Operation Benefits, Travel 
Identification Benefits, Sur- 
geon’s Bills for Minor Acci- 





dents, Optional Benefits for Ven. 
Certain Complete Fractures 

and Dislocations. Policies Name 
Paying larger benefits will be 

issued you if you so desire. Address 


All Checks Sent by Fast 
Air Mail 











"Happy Landing 
to You” 


—Even in Hard Storms 
when you’re under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the dependable low cost pro- 
tection of the famous T.C.U. Umbrella. It 
has been the sheltering friend to thousands 


of teachers for more than 40 years. 


Not so 


long ago one teacher, in her enthusiastic 
appreciation, coined a new phrase descrip- 
tive of how she felt after a particularly 
hard storm of bad luck had come her way. 


She said, 
a Parachute for Happy Landings. 


“It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s 
” We in- 


vite you to share this comforiabie feeling of 
the 10-way protection which T.C.U. gives. 


“S™ ‘T.C.U. employs no agents. 
your money when you buy direct from a company that has 
never failed its members through depressions, 

and years of unusual records for accidents. Why not get all 

the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can 
enjoy at a cost of less than a nickel a day? A special folder 
gives complete information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


646 T.C.U. Building 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 646 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protec- 
Send me full details without obligation. 





Naturally you get most for 


epidemics 


Send for your copy today. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















POSTER MAPS 


———— NEW ZEALAND-ETC. 








NEW More ocunter each year; thie new visual 
* vitalizes La og for the entire cinss. 
panels in each set, cov 
. Boundaries, tals, principal cities and other important om 
ters. “5 Phys features —— = penees, ene, desert: 
3. Industries. Agricalty Boch mee 18 
with ‘briliane color pieces mY d keyed for cutting sos 


Sets: 
a Amsertes, No.722 Manion. 
oun Alaska 


method 
4 larce 


lope. set, 60c P 
AAO MISTORY PORTER APS: 
— ot Our Nation. This set shows 
i gepem. 2, States and dates 
of entry 1 ,™ 8. & \ 

aT feaned Woved Baas, Frlss 8c casas 





cata’ 
of over 3,000 ap- 
proved aids for 
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1634 CHICAGO 
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Do You, Let 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
HANDBOOKS 


Help You Teach? 


Activities for All Grades 

Elementary Science for All Grades 
Handwork for All Grades 

Health Activities for All Grades 

Safety Activities for All Grades 

Seatwork for Primary Grades 

Tests for intermediate and Upper Grades 
The Social Studies for All Grades 


$.50 each. $.35 each if added to 
your order for THE INSTRUCTOR. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





















a eT f 
pacnete AlDS 


@ Creative Activities 

@ Workbooks For Ali Uses 

@ Duplicaters, Charis 

® Phonics, History, Pians 

@ Travel—Stery Readers 

@ Primary Work, Posters 

® Entertainments, etc. 

@ Severa! Thousand Aids. 
A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 

920 No. Franklin St., Chicago, Ii. 


Please Send Me “Your FREE Catalog 14; 




















A. FL 


920 NO. FRANKLIN ST. 


NAGAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO. ILt 











MAP OFFER 


Outline and colored desk 

maps of three sizes for 

Geography, History, ete. 
on how to use thom. Post: 10c 
age paid, only 


WRITE TODAY—USE COUPON 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY I 2-43 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Llinois 

Send me your Specia] Packet of Desk 
Maps. I enclose 10c. 


includes samples cf cnet 
kind of map and a bookie 


Name — -_ 





+ ae ee ase 


City 
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Treasure- Trove 
FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 3% by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. In the envelope with 
your request slips enclose a three-cent 
stamp, plus any additional remittance 
called’ for in a particular case. When a 
supply for pupils is available, this will 
be stated. Please do not ask for items 
mentioned more than five months ago. 
Send request slips to: TREASURE-TROVE, 
Tue Instructor, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





408. What America Means 


What does America mean to your pu- 
pils—home, school, church, movies, parties, 
sports, and games? You want it to mean 
these, but you want it to mean far more. 
Without a realization of why their older 
brothers are fighting, the present war be- 
comes simply an exhibition of brute force, 
a struggle to win regardless of any aim or 
purpose. If we are to escape another post- 
war “Jazz Age” or its equivalent, the chil- 
dren now in school need to be filled with a 
love of country that is grounded in under- 
standing. Some Stories of Young America 
for Young Americans, a 64-page, gener- 
ously illustrated brochure issued by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (consisting of ar- 
ticles reprinted from the latest edition of 
Britannica Junior, provides a fascinating 
factual record in the fields of Transporta- 
tion, Pioneer Life, Colonial Life, and The 
Industrial Revolution, with a final chapter 
on Democracy. It will be sent to upper- 
grade teachers who are concerned with 
presenting the social studies, including his- 
tory. 15 cents a copy. 


409. Meat for the Army 


That “an army travels on its stomach” 
is just as true now as it ever was. What 
a great meat-packing plant is doing to help 
win the war is told in Food for Freedom— 
told vividly through text and pictures. 
Since a soldier eats twice as much meat as 
a person in sedentary civilian life, needing 
a pound a day, one can see that providing 
meat for an army is as important as pro- 
ducing airplanes or tanks. How this cs- 
sential food is served to men in camps, on 
ships, and at the front; how tons of food 
are shipped daily to our allies throughout 
the world, under lend-lease; how a wide 
variety of meat by-products serves United 
States fighters in ways that one would 
never imagine—this is all explained as 
“Armour and Company's part in America’s 
all-out war effort.” Teachers and their 
pupils should find this large-format book- 
let of timely interest and informational 
value. It is offered free. 


410. Candy As “Fighting Food” 


Perhaps you have thought of candy only 
as a luxury, but in concentrated form it 
appears in the emergency rations of our 
fighting forces, each scientifically prepared 
to meet a special situation, and it is also 
supplied as a supplement to the rations of 
regular Army kitchens. Fighting Food 
tells, in brief, the story of candy in the 
Army. This booklet and a leaflet entitled 
Candy, Its Place in the Diet are issued by 
the National Confectioners’ Association. 


411. Peter Pan Pictures 


Peter Pan, a character that never fails 
to delight children, is attractively presented 
in the Peter Pan Coloring Book, with ac- 
companying rhymes describing Peter's ad- 
ventures with Wendy and Tinker Bell. It 
will be sent, together with a set of crayons, 
for three coupons from cans of Peter Pan 
Peanut Butter, a Derby food product. If 
you will send us your coupons, we shall be 
glad to forward them. 


Your requests for nutrition material listed on 
page 7 can be mailed to us in the same envelope 
as your requests for the Treasure-Trove material 
described in this department, 
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Facts for Future Flyers 
(Continued from page 69) 


For another test of air pressure you 
can make the following simple experi- 
ment. Materials needed are a handker- 
chief, a water glass, and a kettle that is 
deeper than the glass is tall. Wrinkle up 
the handkerchief and stuff it into the 
bottom of the glass. Fill the kettle with 
enough water to completely cover the 
glass. Turn the glass upside down and 
put it straight down into the water. Do 
not tip it to either side. Hold it there as 
long as you wish; then lift it straight up 
and out of the water. Take the hand- 
kerchief out of the glass and you will 
discover that it is dry. The pressure of 
the air in the glass was strong enough to 
push the water completely away from 
the handkerchief. 


MATERIAL TO BE USED 
BY THE TEACHER 


HINTS and suggestions for developing 
a study on aviation are given below. 


TIPS FOR MODEL BUILDERS 


ORMING a model club is a fine way 

to get started building planes. The 
first thing to do is to call together inter- 
ested children and elect officers. There 
must be either a teacher or some other 
competent person for an adviser, Other 
officers may all be children. There 
will be supplies and materials to be pur- 
chased; therefore a treasurer is necessary. 
Some small amount for dues should be 
decided upon. 

A formal meeting might be held each 
week, so ghat the progress of the group 
might be learned from the secretary's 
minutes. It is a good plan for the pres- 
ident to ask for volunteers who would 
like to report on articles for discussion 
by the group. These articles may include 
history of aviation, meteorology, naviga- 
tion, aerodynamics (theory of flight), 
construction, or civil air regulations. 
Plane identification is important at the 
present time and may be included. Chil- 
dren who have constructed models or who 
have collected pictures of planes might 
bring them in for a few minutes of 
“Show and Tell,” which means that they 
show the object they have in their hands, 
explain all they know about it, and an 


swer related questions that are asked by 
other children. 

After the formal work of the meeting 
is over, the actual construction work of 
model building may be carried on. 

If there is an airport near your school, 
it would be an excellent idea to make an 
excursion to it with your club. There 
are also many good films to be obtained 
that can be shown at special meetings. 
At the end of the term an exhibition of 
models can be held. It makes it more 
interesting if invitations are sent to par- 
ents so that the work of the children can 
be seen and appreciated. 


INTEGRATIONS 


Primary grades. 

1. Captions on hangars, planes, tickets, 
and so on make good reading material. 

2. Directions for study can be written 
on charts. 

The class may be divided into 
three groups, Military, Commercial, Pri- 
vate. Research can be done along these 
lines of aviation. 

4. Poems, jingles, and simple stories 
may be used. 
Middle grades. 

1. Write original stories and poems. 

2. Arrange dramatizations of outstand- 
ing events and figures in aviation. 

3. Write and produce original plays. 

4. Hold a quiz program on weather, 
navigation, and principles of flight. 


QUESTION BOX 


What would you consider good objectives 
in an activity approach to aviation? 

To show aviation’s services to society; 
to have children get realistic concepts 
of the role of aviation in the world of 
today; to develop an understanding of 
the problems arising through the progress 
.of transportation and communication by 
air during peace and war; to create a 
vision of how the airplane may influence 
our ways of life in post-war years; to 
develop a consciousness of the impor- 
tance of air and its conquest. 


EpirorraL Note: Mrs. Grimm will be 
glad to answer your questions on avia- 
tion. Address: Facts for Future Flyers, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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PATRIOTIC POSTERS 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Here are five timely tools of teaching, ready for your instant use. Each 





HERE are ten posters, 
0" x 13”, on cardboard 
of different colors. One 


contains the 
text of the Preamble to 
ihe United States Consti- 
lution. Six more are de- 
voted each to a separate 
cause of the Preamble. 
Of the other three posters, 
ne pictures Independence 
Hall; one has portraits of 
leaders in the Constitu- 
tional Convention; and 
one lists all the sign- 
ers. 
materials and suggested 
correlations, printed on 
the handy portfolio, these 
posters are valuable for 
bulletin boards and for 
we by any class in social 
tudies. Price, postpaid: 
41.00; only 80 cents to 





one treats a subject that is definitely in the minds of everyone today. 








THESE ten photographic 
posters stress the great 
heritage that is ours. 
Printed on bristol board 
10” x 13”, with nonmar- 
ring ink, they represent 
The Stars and Stripes, The 
Statue of Liberty, The 
White House, The Capitol. 
The Supreme Court Build- 
ing. Independence Hall. 
The Washington Monu- 
ment, Monticello, The 
Lincoln Memorial, and 
The Library of Congress, 
all dear to the heart of 
every American. Each of 
the posters carries valu- 
able descriptive material. 
Suggestions for the use of 
the posters are printed on 
the red, white, and blue 
portfolio. Price, _post- 
paid: $1.00; only 80 cents 
to Instructor subscribers. 


ON white bristol, beauti- 
fully reproduced in non- 
marring ink, these ten 
photographic posters are 
enclosed in a handsome 
red, white, and blue port- 
folio. The subjects in- 
clude The Liberty Bell; 
“The Minute Man”; The 
Alamo; Lee’s Home, Ar- 
lington; The Pan Ameri- 
can Union; Mount Ver- 
non; Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment: Jefferson Memori- 
al; “The Pioneer Mother”; 
and American Red Cross 
Headquarters. On_ the 
back of each poster is text 
suitable for children of 
fourth grade and above. 
Valuable teaching sugges- 
tions are printed on the 
portfolio. Price. _post- 
paid: $1.00; only 80 cents 
to Instructor subscribers. 
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— “Good American” Citizenship Posters @ $.80 
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(1-9 sets, $.10 each; 10 or more sets. $.08 each) 
_ United States Flag Manuals 

(35-11 copies, $.05 each; 12-100 copies. $.50 a 
dozen; 100 or more copies, $3.75 a hundred) 
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be developed in every classroom. 


TRUE American ideals 
y are presented in these 
esha >: q len posters which empha- 
size Health, Self-Control, 

CLEAN PUNY 


‘ Self-Reliance, Reliability, 
a eee Clean Play, Duty. Good 


~<a Workmanship. Teamwork. 
4 py <a Kindness. and Loyalty. 
Fe sin On cardboard of several 
ft coeret different colors, 10” x 13”. 





the posters are enclosed 
in a portfolio which has 
valuable teaching hints on 
the back. Price, post- 
paid: $1.00; only 80 cents 
to Instructor subscribers. 
Matching sets of miniature 
posters, 334” x 5”, printed 
on colored paper, are en- 
closed in a _ miniature 
portfolio. You wiil want 
to have a set for each of 
your pupils. Price, post- 
paid: $.10 a set; $.08 a set 
for ten or more sets. 
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THIS timely, authentic 
booklet gives you facts 
on the flag of the United 
States. Price, postpaid: 
5 cents a copy for 5 to 
11 copies; 5¢ cents a 
dozen; $3.75 a hundred. 
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every pupil. 


—and the basis for a fine series of lessons. 


and produced in a manner to make them inspiring to 


The posters, with large pictures and 


clear, easily read text, invite attention and create in- 
terest, while the Flag Manual includes what every 
American should know about our national emblem. 
You will find these materials a real help in your work 


Use the 


coupon on this page; your copies will be sent at once. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














This offer will not be made 
again this year 


May we send you everything 
you need to conduct the 


famous LIFEBUOY 
Clean Hands Campaign? 
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OH, 1M SO GLAD 
YOU REMINDED 
ME! | MEANT 
TO TRY IT LAST 
YEAR, BUT | 
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Lever Brothers Co., Dept. W-212, Cambridge, Mass. 

Please send me free Wash-Up Charts, School-size Lifebuoy, 
Hono; Roll, Prizes and other equipment and instructions for 
conducting a Clean Hands Health Campaign. 

My Name....0...... , Teacher 
Mame of SeBGeB dis ct destined Rotate bone oh ca 
Bedbe! Addveetii.. ids camsinidlostessiee ee Ce 
Bact No. of Pupil .ccccccccceeecerecce. Primary Grade... cc: a 


This Offer Good in U. S. and Canada Only 
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WELL, DONT MISS IT_ITS manveious! 
EACH PUPIL GETS ONE OF THESE WASH-UP 

CHARTS TO TAKE HOME. HE BRINGS 
IT IN EVERY MONDAY FOR ME 
: TO CHECK... 

















JUST WRITE TO 
, THE MAKERS OF 
LIFEBUOY. THEYLL 
SEND YOU SOAP 


» FOR EVERY PUPIL, € 


WASH-UP CHARTS, 
GOLD STARS, 
MERIT BADGES 








y ..AND | KEEP SCORES ON THIS CLASS 
f HONOR ROLL. ITS LIKE A GAME—THE CHILDREN 
® LOVE IT! THE CAMPAIGN MEANS CLEANER 
HANDS; AND THAT SHOULD MEAN LESS SICKNESS, 
BETTER ATTENDANCE, HIGHER MARKS! A 


Crowded classes—fewer doctors now! 
You can help guard against disease 


@ You, t00, can help safeguard our nation’s 
health in wartime... by teaching clean- 
liness ... by helping keep your pupils 
in good health... in regular attendance. 

The makers of Lifebuoy again offer 
to teachers— without cost or obligation 
—everything needed to conduct the 4- 
weeks Clean Hands Campaign! Printed 
rules and score cards, gold stars, merit 
badges, classroom Honor Roll—cakes 
of school-size Lifebuoy Soap and W ash- 
Up Charts for every pupil in the class— 


yours for the asking! Just fill out the 


coupon and mail it at once. 

More than 20,000,000 schoo! chil- 
dren have eagerly taken part in the 
Lifebuoy Clean Hands Campaigns. 
Hundreds of thousands of teachers have 
enjoyed these 4-week contests. P: nc 
pals and superintendents every» here 
endorse the plan. 

This Campaign makes clean ha 1ds 
habit! Children look on it as a » ime. 
And remember—Lifebuoy’s hyg enc 
lather helps remove germs of 27 a: 2ases 
that may be spread by the hands 


MAIL COUPON NOW—REMIND OTHER TEACHERS TO SEND, ‘00! 
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